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HE Society is formed to promcte the study of the Anthropology, Ethnology, 
I. Yhilology, History and Antiquities of the Polynesian races, by the publica- 
ion of an official journal, to be called “Tux Joupnat or THB POLYNESIAN Socrery:” 
and by the collection of books, manuscripts, photographs, retics, aud other 
ustrations. 

The term “Polynesia” is intended to include Australia, New Zealand 
Melanesia, Micronesia, and Malaysia, as well as Polynesia proper. 

Candidates for admission to the Society shall be admitted on the joint recom- 
mendation of a member of the Society and a member of the Council, and on the 
approval of the Council. 

Every person elected to membership shall receive immediate notice of the 
same from the Secretarie¢, and shall receive a copy of the rules; and on payment 
of hia subscription of oné pound shall be entitled to all the benefits of membership; 
Subscriptions are payable in sdvance, on the Ist January of each year. 

| Papers will be received on any of the above subjects if sent through a member. 
lAnthors are requested to write only on one side of the paper, to use quarto paper, 
and to leave one inch margin on the left-hand side, to allow of binding. Proper 
ames should be written in ROMAN TYPE. 

The office of the Society is at present Box 188. Post Office, Wellington, New 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIBTY. 


HE Annual Meeting of the Society, in pursuance of Rule No. 13, was called 

for the 28th January, but was postponed until the 21st February, when) 

several gentlemen met in the Lecture Room of the Museum, Wellington. Sir 
W. L. Buller, F.R.8., in the chair. 

The Annual Report of the Council, and the Accounts for the year ending the} 
81st December, 1894, were read, passed, and ordered to be printed; they will ve} 
found below. 

The. Right Reverend W. L. Williams, B.A., Bishop of Waiapu, was elected 
President for the coming year, and the Rev. W. J. Habens, B.A., Ed. Tregear and 
&. Peroy Smith were re-elected members of Council—-they having retired in) 
accordance with Rule No. 5. 

Mr. Ed. Tregear was re-elected one of the Honorary Secretaries and Treasurers, , 
and Mr. Alex. Barrcn re-elected Auditor for the year, 1895; the latter gentleman: 
receiving a vote of thanks for his past services. 

It vas moved, seconded and carried, that Rule No. 16 be amended by the 
substitution of the word “seven” in lieu of “fifteen,” in the second line of the» 
Rule, Thi: has the effect of reducing the quorum of members necessary to con: - 
stitute a meeting of the Society. 

The following Corresponding Members were then elected:—F. W. Christian, , 
(at present at the Marquesas); Hare Hongi, of Hawera, N.Z.; Wiremu Kauika, 
of Waitotara, N.2. 

After some discussion, it was decided that the Council should call Meetings of ! 
the Society, to read and discuss papers, from time to time. This was part of the) 
original programme of the Society, but hitherto has not been carried out. 

Votes of thanks to the Chairman and the Honorary Secretaries concluded the | 
meeting. ' 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
POLYNESIAN SOCIETY, FOR 1894. 


Tx Council has pleasure in presenting to the Annual Meeting of the Society 
ite third Report on the work and transactions of the year ended the 31st December, 
1894, 

During the period, our membership has continued to increase by the election 
of new members, whilst at the same time our losses by death, by resignation, and 
by striking off the list those who were in arrear with their subscriptions for two 
years, have heen considerable. Since the Society was first started, there have been 
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ected 206 members, of whom 4 have died, 6 have cessed to be membors through 
on-payment of their subscriptions, and 9 have resigned; so ihat on the 3lst of 
ecember iast our numbers were :— 


Ordinary members ae i 187 
Honorary members eee on 8 
Corresponding members ... ¥. 14 


Total ... aa ss os 209 
ass 


The causes assigned hy those gentlemen who have resigned are such as have 
ected Australasia generally during the past period, and which are to be expected 
the life of any Society, they are namely:—depression, or removal tu other 
laces. Amongst the deaths of the past year are:—Robert Louie Stevenson, the 
elebrated author; Hone Mohi Tawhai, the well-known chief of the Ngapuhi tribe 
Maoris; and, Mr, A. J. Cartwright, of Honolulu. In addition to these, we have 
it, Hospi Nahe, one of our corresponding members, who took a great ivterest in 
ur work, and who has already contributed a considerable amount of matter tu 
ur Transactions, most of which remains yet to be ivanslated. Taking the general 
pression into consideration, it is a matter for congratulation that there is a slight 
resse in our membership instead of a decrease, which might have been expectd. 

During the vast year we have unforiupaisly been deprived of the assistance 
and countenance of our President, whose ili-hes]tb obliged bim again to seek 
edical advice in England, where he now is. The Patron of the Society is—as 
embers are awate—Liliuckalani, ex-Queen of Hawaii. That lady has ceased to 
Queen of the Sandwich Islands, but remains our Patron, until the Society sees 
§ to elect someone in her place. The Council deemed it wise, however, in re- 
aining her name, as an officer of the Society, to give her title as ex-Queen, instead 
f Queen, as the retention of the latter bad called forth some remarks, showing 
at it was displeasing to some of our members. 

The Council held six meetings during the year: for the election of members, 
receipt of Papers, and other business connected with the affairs of the Society. 
The supply of original Papers on matters connected with the objects of the Society 
continues to suffice to fill the pages of the Journal, indeed, there is more material 
on band than ean be published without increasing the size of the Journal, and 
mauy of these papers are of considerable interest and value, but most of them 
require translating. The fixat year of the Society's existence we received 38 
Papers, the second year also 38, and last yesr 33; so it will be seen, therefore, 
that the supply continues about the same each year. In most Societies the supply 
of matter is deficient, happily with the Polynesian Society it is different. There 
ean be little doubt that the Society has been the means of bringing to light in- 
formation regarding the Polynesian Race, which would otherwise have been lost to 
the world. We are gathering together facts, which may yet be worked up intoa 
whole, and at the same time encouraging writers of the native race to illustrate 
subjects that none but themselves can arcomplish so well. Another of the objects 
for which the Society was started, as stated in the original circular, is being 
accomplished; it is making known to one another, students in the same field of 
enquiry, who otherwise, possibly, would never have known of one another's 
existence. 

The Journal has appeared regularly at the end of each quarter, the four 
numbers together forming the third volume of the Society’s transactions and pro- 
a 
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ceedings. It contains 24 pages, besides illustrations, Of each number, 860 copies | 
have been struck aff, which after suppling the members, exchanges, and public} 
libraries, dso., leaves a considerable number in hand for future members. It ts) 
found that the smaller editions struck off of volumes I. and IL. was a mistake,, 
back numbers of those two volumes are not procurable, and those, therefore, in | 
the hands of members have already become of considerably greater value than | 
when issued. It may be necessary to reprint these early numbers hereafter. The) 
Council has authorised the printing of extra copies of Mr. Shand’s Moriori Papers, , 
with the view of having them bound on completion, and towards the expenses of! 
which several members have subscribed. The importance of these Papers them- | 
selyes warrants this course, for they contain absolutely the anly reliable informa- 
tion tn the world, as to this nearly extinct people. 

The number of Societies, public libraries, and exchanges, to which the Journal | 
is sent is 66, In return, a large number of publications, mostly bearing on anthro- - 
pologleal subjects, is received, so that in the course of a few years the Society will | 
possess a valuable library, dealing with subjects cognate to those treated of in our ' 
transactions. The time is not far distant when arrangements will have to be: 
moade for their proper housing, cataloguing, &c. 

Members will be glad to learn that the finances are in a healthy state. In-. 
spection of the attached accounts will show that with the balance of £64 12s. 7d. . 
brought forward from last year, we have received a total sum of £267 4s. 1d., and . 
after defraying expenses there is a balance in hand of £85 7s. 1d., against which 
there is a liability of £44. During the year another member has taken advantage 
of Bnle No. 24 and become a life member ; his commutation fee having been paid 
to Capital Account, ss per rule quoted, thus making that account stand—with 
interest received—at £87 4s. 

Judging from what we hear from outside sources, the Council are justified in 
consluding that the formation of the Society is warranted, and meets a real want 
felt by many, who having valuable information to impert, feel the difficulty of 
publishing a book. We feel assured that within a few years the numbers of the 
Journal now in the hands of members will have attained a value far excooding 
their subscriptions. Rough and unpolished as many of our papers are, they con- 
tain matter not to be found in any other publication. We should look on the | 
papers as the rough unhewn foundation on which others will build noble edifices, 
Although, it is true, the Society started 50 years too late, and thereby lost invalua 
information, yet, there are advaitages we enjoy at the present day, which wool 
have been impossible formerly. This is due to the fact that there are very many 
intelligent natives all over Polynesia, who having a love for their old bistory, have, 
through modern education, overcome the prejudices of their forefathers against 
disclosing their store of knowledge, and it is these men who can obtain from the 
older generation what we white folks never could. These men, many of them 
past middie age, have learnt that our history is open to all, and that no harm 
follows ite disclosure, they are thus incited to preserve the knowledge gathered by 
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A PAUMOTUAN DICTIONARY. 


To accumulate. To heap up. 


Compact. 

Fourteen. 

Fifteen. 

E oka) a fork. 
o make preparations, 
ready. 

A bed. 

A bay, & gulf. 

A bolt (as of a door). 

To suck. 


Ua okioki, 


A lucifer match. 

A dove; a pigeon. 
hens. 

To abdicate. To set aside, to re- 
move. Opere haere, to distribute. 

Forsaking ; surrender. 

Close; compact. Crowded. To tie 


To cluck as 


oes 

E ope) four. £E ope takay, twenty. 

'o keep from eens: ‘ 

To decide ; to determine. : 

Life; to live; living. Sound; 
healthy. 


To vivify, to quicken; to give life. 
To re-establish. Salutary; whole- 
some. To set free; to deliver. 

(O rari huru) equal; equality. 

(EZ ore; keore) raw; uncooked. 

To bruise; to strike. 


Ear-rings. 

Residue; remainder. 
jection. 

Straw. 


This; these. 


Repulse; re- 


(Ka oti) enough. 

To conclude; conclusion. To finish ; 
to stop. To pause. To omit. 
Full number; complement. An 
event An emergency. 

Suspension ; to cease. 


Me; I. 


P. 


A rampart; a bulwark. 


COMPARD 


Kaohuohu, united. Tahitian faa- 
ohu, to put up earth in ridges. 
Bee ahu. 


Maori oka, to prick. See hoka. 
Tongan oi, to work upon; to origi 
nate. 


Marquesan omo, to suck milk; 
Mangarevan omo, to suck. 

See honi. 

Maori kuku, a pigeon, &c. 


Hopere, to throw. Maori koper:., 
sling ; to throw violently. 


See piripiri. 


See kokopi. 

See kopua. 

Maori ora, life, to live; Samoan via, 
life, to live, &a. 


See rari and faka-rorari. 


Maori oro, to grind; Samoan oly, to 
rub down, to raze, to destroy. 
Tahitian poe, a pearl, a bead. 
Samoan otaota, rubbish; Hawaiian 
oka, dregs, crumbs. 
Maori otaota, herbs in genera]; Ta- 
‘ hitian ota, chaff, bran, refuse. 


Maori oti, finished, ended; Raro- 
tongan ott, finished. 


Hawaiian owau, I (also au, cau, and 
wau); Maori au and ahau, 1. 


Maori pa, afort; Samoan pa, a wall, &o. 


. ‘To feel, fact, touch, feeling, to Maori pa, to touch, and whawha, to 


LW, 


. To feel, to grope, to fee! about. 
e. 


feel about. 


Steril 


A strap, a brace. 


A shore, a bank. 


handle ; 


Hawaiian pa, to touch 


lightly, &c. 


Hawaiian pa, barren, as a female; 


Samoan pa, to be barren. 


Tahitian paave, tc carry; Maori kawe, 


straps by which a bundle is carried 
on the back. 


Haiwaiian pae, to float ashore; Maori 


ae, the horizon, to drift about, to 
cast on shore. 


Paepas oe 
Papae ss 


Paega w+. oe 


PAEKE ... 
PAEKARURI 
PAEKOEA 


PAEPAE-TOAY 
PAERARI 
PAGAHO 

PAGAO ... ae 
PAGE... vos 


PAGEPAGEREK' 
PAGO ... bes 
Faka-PAGO 
Haga-PAGO 
Haka-Pagohaga 


PAGO 2 ow 


Haka-Pago 


Pagogo ace 
Haka-Pagogo 
PAGOE ibd oe 
PAGOKOR saa 
PAGOMANAKO 
Haka-Pagomanako 
PAGORE 
PAHERE oe 
PAHI ... ee 
Haka-PAHI  ... 
PAHIKA 
Haka-Pahika ... 
PAHIKIHIK] ... 
PAHORE 


Pahorehore—..- 
PAHUPAHU ... 


Pahupahu ine 
PAHURE ite 
PAHUREURE ... 


PAHURUHURU 
PAJET) .-. on 
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Araft, Sympathy. 


Littoral, belonging to the sea 
coast, the shore. 

A party,a side. Lona paega, tona 
paega to be on each side. 


To deviate, to turn aside. 
The port or larboard side. 


A member, a limb. Hohora te Koeaa limb. 


koea, to siretch out the limb. 
The sea shore; the beach. 
Partial. 
To yelp. 
To howl, to yell. 
A pillow, a bolster, a threshold. 


To defy, to retort, to protest, to vow. 

Distinct. 

To moralize. 

To manage, to accomplish, to 
practise; usage. ‘To retrace. 

Conduct, management. 


To suffer pain. To vex; vexed. 
Pago-i-te-niho, toothache. 


Pain; torture. To afflict; affliction. 

Fatiguing. Grief; distress; sorrow. 
Draining off ; exhaustion. 

A cause of pain. 

A kernel, a pip. 

Superficial, shallow. 


To fret. 

To make gloomy. 

Without hair on the body, bald, 
bald-pated. 

To lop, to prune. 

A ship. 


To harass, to tire out. 
Polished. 


To polizh. 
To tack about. 


To peel off, to scale. 


To smooth out linen. 


To pant, to breathe short. 


Asphyxiated. 

Te be skinned. Kihoe pahurehure, 
to flay. 

A bruise, w contusion. 

Woolly. 


Fervour, fervency. 


See pae and Ke. 


Hawaiian pane, the joining of t 


OOMPARE 


See paepae and toau. 
See paega and rari. 
See Pagao and pago. 
See Pagaho, page. 


head with the neck. Macri ( 
the head ?) pae a sill, a thresh 


Haka-paogoogo, to wound; Mauo 
Tani 


Tahitian panoonoo, anxiety. 


Hawaiian pano, dark, deep as 
abyss; Maori pango, black. 


See pago, to suffer pain, and ma 

Maori pangore, an untattooed fa 

See Pahore, to peel off. 

Tahitian pahere, to pare off the ri 
Tongan hele, tocut; Samoan 6 
a bamboo knife. 

Mangaian pai, a ship; Tahiti) 
pahi, a ship. 


Hawaiian pahia, a slipping, slidim 
Maori hika, to rub violently. 


Hiki, to veer; Tahitian pahiihu 
certain mode of fishing. t 
Pahure, to be skinned; Mas 
pahore, scraped off; Mangarev' 
pahore, & paring, the peel. | 


Maori pahu, adrum; Tongan, bak 
bahu, hoarse, deep, rough, asi 
sound. 

Tahitian pahu, to be dammed 
as water. 

See pahore. 


See huru huru. 

This may be English “ piety,’” 
the same word is said to ba 
Tahitian. Doubtful. Sae paite 


ARA = 


OENOE ... 
a-PAOGOOGO 
-PAO ia 
ae 


eee 


A PAUMOTUAN DICTIONARY. 


To reconcile. 

To increase, to redouble, twice, to 
do twice. 

A crust, a cake. The scab of 4 
wound. Kiriti te paka, to shell 

as peas. 

Insult, contumely. 

Noise, bustle. Haere a kore paka- 
kina, to go soundlessly. 


To crackle as fire. 
A scale, a shell. 
To slap, to strike againat. 


To beat with the hands. 
To chastise, punishment. 


Stern, severe, strong. In good 
health. To consolidate. Saga- 
cious, subtle, wise, cautiour. 
Thin, fine, acute. 

To cull flowers for a wreath. 

Slippery ; to slip. 

To break to pieces (as a shell). 

To chastise, punishment. To use 


severely; to be cruel; to describe; 
to tattoo; tattooing; to write. 
Smooth, level. To slip, slippery. 


To brush with the hand; to smooth 
out folds; to soften ; to grow soft; 
miid. To cause to slip ; slippery. 

A piece of wood for beating off bark. 

A rock, a stone. 

To shear, to clip; scissors. 


A cloud. 
A shoal; shallow. 


A reef, a rock. 

To confer a dignity. 

To rise (as the moon). Revolution 
of time. Toland; to reach port. 
The beginning. 

The east (or panahaga-hana). 

To mix, to mingle. 


To irritate. 


Great, large. Fat, fleshy. 

To feed up ; to fatten fowls. 
To feed up; to fatten; plump. 
The head. 


A human sacrifice. 
To have a deceitful appearance. 
To wound; to cut; to hurt. 


To perforate. 


The shoulder-blade. 
The kidneys. 


The loins. 


3 
COMPARE 
Pa, to toych; thu, the nose. 
See pa and ite, two. 
Maori paka, dried; Marquesan 


paka, crust, the dry outside of a 
thing, &o. 
Ike, a mallet; Maori paike, to strike. 
Mangarevan pakakina, to make a 
crackling sound; Maori, paka- 
kinakina, hot. 


See paka. 

Maori pakara, to smack the lips ; 
Tahitian paara, to strike a thing, 
as to strike a paddle against the 
canoe. 


Kare, a wave; Tahitian paare, 
sickness of stomach ; sea-sickness. 
See pokara. 


Maori pakari, matured, hard ; Raro- 
tangan pakari, matured, wise. 


Tahitian paato, to lop off the leaves; 
Maori kato, to pluck, &c. 

See pakika. 

See Pakarekare. 


Maori paki, to slap; Mangarevan 
papaki, to slap, tg pummel. 


See pakeka. Tahitian paia, slippery, 
smooth. 


Papaki, to chastise, 


Kokoti, to cutoff. Tahitian paoti,a 
pair of scissors, nippets. 
Mangarevan pakupaku, a cloudy sky. 


Maori pakupaku, shallow; Hawaiian 
pau, shallowness. 
See pakypaku and roa. 


Maori pana, to cause to come forth 
or go forth; Hawaiian pana, to 
shoot, to thrust forth. 

Tahitian panane, to mix up. See 
faka-panane. 

Panahe, to mix. Tahitian panane, 
to mix up, to stir up food. 


Maori pane, the head; Mangarevan 
pane, the face, the forehead, 

Tahitian paniarwua, » human sacri- 
fice offered at the close of certain 
prayers and ceremonies. 

See noenoe. 

See pago. 

Hawaiian pao, to peck, as a bird; 

Tahitian pao, to dig. 

Maori papakai, the shoulder-blade; 
Tahitian papa, the shoulder-blade; 
Mangaian papa, the buttocks, 


PAPA 


Haka-PAPAHAGA ~«.. 
Faka-Papa +. one 
PAPAHORO ... 


PAPAHUAGA ... ss 


PAPAPE-MAKURU 
PAPARAGI 

PAPARIGA «we 

PAPU 

Haka-papu ws eas 


PARAGI vent , Teal 
PARAHU ceo 


PARAHURAHU 


Haka-parahurahu se. 
PARAL pee 2 lest ence 
PARAKIRAKI ... 
PARAKURAKU 


PARANIHO 
PARANOE 
Pararahaganoe 
PARAOA er 


PARAPARA... eve 


PARARAMAGU... —... 
PARARI wen 088 


Peraparari ...  ... 
PARATA ree 
PARAU ik 


PARAU iy a 


PARAU ... 
PARAURAU 


PARAURAU 
Faka-Paraurau 
PARE ... oh 
PAREGO 
Faka-PARI... 
PARORO on 
PARU 


PARUAI eee 
PARUHI 


ane 


ove uae 
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Rock. 


To deliberate. 
An anecdote; to chat; to talk. 
To slip. 


Genealogy. Deliberation. 


Rain. 

Paradise; heaven. 

The forehead ; the temples. 

Even; flat. Vahilaud papu, a table- 
To tranquilize oneself. 


Aclub. A sacrifice ; to sacrifice. 
To be split; to be shed. 


Surface: area. 


To widen. 
To wipe. 
North-west. 


To drag; to dredge. 


To colonize. A planter. 
The break of day. 
Dawn ; break of day. 

A whale. 


A bush; _ brushwood; 
sweepings. 


To broil. 
To split; to shiver. 


To hatch, as eggs. 
A branoh ; a ms 
To speak. 


Mother o’ pearl. 


To drag; to dredge. A shovel. 
Even, plain, flat. 


Largeness ; ample. 

To enlarge. 

To brush; to rub with the hand. 
To drown oneself, 


To incriminate. 

A season of the year (the time of 
dearth, as Kaukume was the season 
of plenty.) 

Fish. 


Calico, 
Brief, Compact. 


‘Parauraw, even, flat; Maori pa 


evergroen ; 


Maori parari, a ravine; 


COMPARE 


Maori papa, rock; Hawaiian 
a flat smooth stone. 


Mahoro, miscarriage; horo, to hid 
to bury ; Maori papahoro, to f 
out, or drop out; Tahitian papy 
horo, & surf board. 

Maori whaka-papa, genealogy; M 


squall of wind and rain. 
Samoan papalagi, a foreigner; To 
gan babalagt, a foreigner. 
Maori paparinga, the cheek; Ha 
aiian papalina, the cheek. 
Hawaiian papu,a plain; Tahiti 
papu, of an even surface. 
Hawaiian papu, to explain; T 
tian papu, inert; sluggish. 


Hawaiian palahu, the sickness 
fowls; Tahitian parahuhu, 
draw a thing between finger 
thumb as in cleaning the in 
tines of pigs. 


raha, flat; Marquesan paa. 
flat; Tahitian parahurahu,b 


Tahitian paraparai, to blot or dau 

Maori parakt, a northerly ci 
raki, north. 

Tahitian parau, to scratch; Mao 
raku, to scratch ; Tongan bala 
to scratch. 


Maori paraoa, 8 sperm whale; Mai 
quesan paaoa, the sperm whald 
Tahitian para, dung, dirt, rotte: 
vegetables; Maori para, to ov 
down bush, sediment, dros: 


Tahitiai 
parari, broken. 
we 


Marau, to say; rautt, to 
Maori parau, to speak f | 
Tahitian parau, to speak. 
Tahitian parau, pearl oyster shell, 
See parakuraku. 
Parahurahu, surface, area; Mar 
gaian paraurau, flat. , 


: 
Maori paremo, drowned; parengo, t 


slip. 
Tahitian pari, to accuse. 
Rarotongan paroro. winter; Mat 
garevan paroro, the name of 
8ea80 


n. 
Kega paru, a fish bone; Hawaiia 
palu, the name ofa fish; Samoa 
palu, the name of a fish, 


eee 


eee 


A PAUMOTUAN DICTIONARY. 5 


Weak; enfeebled. 
To prick. 


A spot; a stain; to spot. 


A shower of rain. 

To praise. 

To cut; to carve; to hew; to clear 
away by rubbing. 

To ring, to tingle. 


A skate, a ray (fish). 
To fasten as with nails. 


Straight, direct, level, perpendicular, 
steep, craggy. 

To smooth ; to be level; to reform; 
to reotify ; to mend. 

A cover, a lid. 


North-east. 


A cord. 

To slip, slippery. 

To take off the surface; to pick 
flowers. 

To construct, to build. 

A building. 

A wall. 


To kill, to slay. Kopu patu, ‘to 
murder; patu tagata, to assassi- 
nate, an assassin; patu nimo 
tavare, & secret assassin. 

To massacre. 

Murder. 

Crime, attempted crime. 


A piece of wood for beating off bark. 
Brui 


ruised ; black and blue. 
wound. 


To make use of. 
Exhausted, tired out. 


A cut, a 


. To scale; to climb over; & paper 


kite. 


Considerable. 
Spoilt; damaged. 


To row; to paddle. 


Perhaps. 

Perhaps. 

Adversity; to vex; vexed: embar- 
assed; unhappy. Topledge. Tc 
engage. Toinvite, Huga-peka- 
peka, misfortune. 

To embroil ; to molest; to confuse ; 
embarrassing; hindering; to 
shackle; to ciog; hurtful; in- 
jurious. Blundering; making 
mischief; to trouble; to disturb. 

To leap; to fly away; to take wing; 
to escort. Toaccompany; to wait 
on; to soar; soaring. To follow. 


COMPARE 


Hawaiian palupalu, soft, feeble; 
Tahitian paruparu, weak, feeble: - 

Tahitian pata, a scorpion ; to strike 
8&8 8 scorpion does. Samoan 

pata, to be lumpy; as the skin 
from bites of insects. 

Patepate, spotted; Tahitian opata- 
pata, spotted; Maori pata, a 
drop. 

See patapata and nut. 

Tahitian patau, to lead a song. 

Utere, to scrape, 


Maori pati, to pat, to cajole; Ton- 
gan baji, to clap hands. 

Maori patiki, a flat-fish; Tahitian 
patii, the flounder. 

Maori titi, a nail; Mangarevan titi, 
to stop a hole with a peg. 

See faka-tika. 


Mangaian apa tokerau, the north; 
Maori tokerau, eastern. 


Maori patu, a wall; Hawaiian poku, 
& partition. 

Maori patu, to strike, to kill; Raro- 
tongan patu, to beat, cdo. 


Maori pau, to be consumed; . Ha- 
waiian pau. to consume, the black 
smut of a lamp wick. 


See pau and karo. 
Tahitian pauma, a kite for flying. 


Maori pe, crushed; Hawaiian pe, to 
humble, to crush. 


Peinake. 
Tahitian peinae, it may be. 


Kopeka, crossed, trausverse. Ha- 
waiian pea, to maka a cross; & 
difficulty, entanglement. 


Maori poke, to leap over; Tahitian 
pee, to ascend as a kite, 


Haka-Peke «ss we 


Pekepeke aoe 
Haka-Pekepeke 
PEKEAU se 
PEKEMAI E 
PEKEREMUPUR 
PEKEUTARI 


PENE ... 
PENEAKE 


PENU 
PENU ... 
PENUA 
PEPE 
PEPENU 
PEPERERAY 
PEPERERU 
PEPEUVEGA 
PERE ... 


PEREFAKI 


Haka-PEREPEREFAKI 


PEREOO ° 
PERETEKIPAKA 
PERUPERU 


Faka-PETIPET! 


PEU 


Haka-PEU 
PEUKE ... 


PIAPIA ... 


PIFATU... 
PIGOGE 
PIHAKI-ATU 
PIHAPARA 
PIKAKUA von 
PUK e cxstipwresd 


PIKIAFARE 


PIKIFARE ate Of ne 
PIRQW@ ead occ sxe 


Haka-Piko —... 
Pikopikoa 
uke sc 
PIKO-GAEKE ... 
PIKOMOE * 


PIKO-NOA 
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Yo discharge; to pay off. Shrewd ; 
sagagious. To exercise; to con- 
jure. 

Lively, quick, diligent. 

A balance, scales. 

A companion, a friend. 


A retinue ; a train. 
The husk of coco-nuts. 


Loyal, faithful, true. 


A chapel, a church. (Modern ?) 
To harpoon by chance. 


To fling, to hurl. 
e keka penu). 1,000. 
iccough. 
A butterfly; a plump, chubby child. 


The head. 
headed. 
The fin of a fish. 


Pepenu ketaketa, bald- 


To pound, 
Help, succour. 
Tender, soft. 


To shiver, to quiver. Perefaki ki te 
raufaki, hot, fiery, as wind. 

To expose to the air. 

A wheel. (Mod.?) 


A cricket. 
The edge; a frame; a border. 


To make a thing round. 


Usage, customary, habit, manners, 
morals. 

To strut. 

Coarse, thick. 


Gum. 
To fold; to fold back. 


Breaking, rupture. 
Beyond ; on farther side. 


A room. 

A funnel. 

To ascend; to mount. 

A cat. 

A grandson (the youngest). 

To sleep. Sleep; a rug, a mat. 


Piko-tinai, to sl profoundly ; 

de a to sleep with the 

egsextended; tura-piko, in want 
of sleep. 

To lull to sleep; to fold; to fold up. 

A dream. 


Twisted, bent. Sinuous. 


Adaltery, concubii 
To Snes ei 


a Concubinage. 


COMPARE 


Tahitian pecau, an intimate o 
panion. 
See peke and mat. 


Tahitian peeutari, to keep follo’ 
See peke and utart. 


Peinake? Tahitian peneiae, } 
adventure. 


Maori pepe, 8 moth; Samoan p 
a butterfly. 


Kekerau, a wing. Maori pari 
a wing; Mangarevan per 
wing. 


Samoan pele, to be petted, below 
Hawaiian pele, fleshy, fat. 


Tahitian pereoo, a wheel, a ch: 
pervo, &® whirligig, plaything. 

Tahitian peretei, a kind of cric. 

Hawaiian pelu, to double over, 
cloth, folded over; Tongan 6 
to fold. 

Samoan peti, fat, good-condition 
Maori petipeti, finished; Tahiti 
peti, one kind of bread fri 
petipeti, complete. 

Hawaiian peu, trodden as a 
Tahitian peu, a custom, habit. 


Tahitian peue, broad, as appli 
an axe. 
Maori pia, the gum of trees; Tal 


tian pia, the gum of the banani 
See Fatu, to fold. 0 
See Goge, to break. 
Bee tahaki; 
Tahitian piha, a room. t 


Katupiki, to climb. Maori piki, 
climb; Hawaiian pii, to 

Tahitian piifare, a cat. eo pl 
and fare. * 

Hawaiian pio, to be ex ishi 


as a lamp or torch; To 
bibiko, weary. > 7 


Maori piko, to bend; Samoan 
to Siemckol. : 
Sée piko, to sleep; gaeke, a dog. 


See piko, to sleep, and noa. 


KI... 


oe 


see 


a-PINEPINE. 


a-Pitopito ... . 
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To echo; to drive back. 


Apin. (Mod?) 


To do often. 


To close, as the hand. To contract; 
to shrink up. 


The time of year about December. 


. A ball, a pellet, a roller. 


eee 


eee 


A stench, to smell badly. 


To bonnee; to bound; to soar; 
soaring. 

To leap. 

To hop, to skip. 

A breach; «. rupture; a flaw. 

To disperse, dispersed. 

An hostage; a pledge; security ; 
responsible. 


To adhere; adhesion, 

Narrow, strait. Resin, pitch, glue, 
paste. 

To ally oneself; alliance; affinity. 

A partisan. 

To arrest, to hold, to stop, to 
retain, detain, detention. 

To detain, detention. 

Dirty, dirt, filth. 


To fly away; to take wing. 
To split ; to shiver. 
To crack as glass. 
To provoke; to incense. 
Rakau pitipiti, round wood). 
he navel. 
A button. 


To button ; to fasten. 
A night (when used for counting 
days.) See ruki. 


Spoilt ; damaged. 
To putrify. 
Noon. 


Apearl. Aring. Accurl. A buokle. 
Oro poe, ear-rings. 


A bound; a limit, 
To cull; to pick. 


To collect; to gather. 

A scar. 

(Rimapoga) the thumb. 

To be in fear of. 

A canal; a pipe.  Pohokatariga, 


the cavity of the ear. 
To strangle; to be repugnant. 


a 


COMPARE 

Tahitian pinai, an echo; Hawaiian 
pinai, to crowd each other. 

Hawaiian pina, a pin; Tongan bine, 
to fix by wedging; Maori pine, 
adjacent. 

Maori pine, close together; Ha- 
waiian pinepine, to do often. 

Tupikipiki, to curl, frizzled. Maori 
piki, closely curling; Samoan 
pvi, curly, to fold the arms. 


Maori pirau, rotten; Hawaiian 
pilau, to emit a stench. 


See pirehi. 


Also piret. 


Rere, to leap, to soar. 

Miri, to gum together. Maori piri, 
to stick, to adhere; Rarotongan 
piri, to stick together. 


See piri and hoa. 
Kopanipiro, to confine. 


Maori piro, putrid; Hawaiian pilo, 
to be corrupt. 

Hawaiian pilu, to vibrate. 

Pitake, to crack as glass. 

Pitaka. 


Mangarevan pitopito, a button; 
Samoan pito, the anus; Maori 
pito, the navel; Tahitian pito, 
the navel. Pitopito, a button. 


Korurupo, Hades; matapo, blind ; 
Maori po, night; Samoan pa, 
night, &. 

Maori popo, rotten; Hawaiian popo, 
rot in timber, &c. 


Popo, a globe; Hawaiian poe, round, 
smooth, globular; Tahitian poe, 
a bead, a pearl. 

See poe. 

Hawaiian pohdi, to be gathered into 
an enclosure; ‘l'ahitian pofai, to 
gather leaves, &. 

See pofaki. 

Maori poga, a certain pattern of 
wood-carving ; Hawaiian pona, to 
cut into parts. 


Faka-hihiu, to scare away; Hiu, to 
rebuff, to reject; Hawaiian hiu, 
wild, untamed. 

Maori poka, a hole. 


Tahitian poihu, weariness, disgust. 
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COMPARE 
ip, tting of a plant. Mangarevan huri, an off-set 
POIHURI pa % banana for planting ; Hawa’ 
huli, taro-tops for planting ow 
POIKEGA An eminence; a hill. 
-ki- to raise. Kapoi, to carry away; Maori 
POIKIRUGA ett tataa re om on a high place. 
- ie - To bet secret. See reko 
POIRIPOIR! encth : Haka-pouri, to hide the view; 
gaian poiri, darkness ; 
pouliuli, to be ignorant. 
POITIKA An end; tip. Poitika makei, the Maori poi, a ball. 
end of a nes 
ITIKAROA ... An end; an ex 
POKAI TR: A roller ; to roll a ball. —_ ners a ball: Hawaiian ¢ 
a hoop, &c. 
To. clap hands. Tahitian poara, to strike the fe 
ae al 3 to box the ears; Hawaiian 
to rollin a ball; rolling; tumb 
over. 
Pokarakara_... To strike hand against hand. e 
POKARAKARA The hip; the haunch; the thigh. See poitika. 
POKE ... aes To warm ; to heat. Tapoke, to warm up again. 
POKERENUI Straw. 
POKO ... A hole, a hollow. Poko te toau, 
the hollow of a wave. 
Pokopoko An excavation, concave, deep, pro- Tapokopoko, an excavation. T 
found, hollow. boko, an aperture; Mangar 
poko, to dig. 
PONAPONAHAGA A joint ; an articulation. Maori pona, a knot; Ha’ 
pona, & joint. 
Haka - PONAPONA- 
HAERE ne ... Knotty; fall of knots. Mace pone, a knot; Samoan 
a@ knot. 
POPO ... A ball; a bowl; a atta ; asphere. Poe, a pearl; pokai, a ball. 
Haka-Popo To make into a ball. Hawaiian popo, a ball; S 
popo, & ripe coeo-nut. 
POPOA . To crave, as fire. 
POPO-PUGAVEREVERE To spoil. See po, spoilt; and avere, © 
Haka-POPOU . 'o congratulate. Tahitian popou, to admire; Ton 
boudou, to support, to st: 
POREREH| To stone (as to stone to death). 
PORIA ... Fat, fleshy, plump. Tahitian poria, fat, fleshy: Mi 
poria, a ving for the leg of ac 
‘ tive bird; pori, collops of fat. . 
Haka-Poria To feed ; to fatten fowls. 
PORO i. To invoke ; to proclaim; to oryout; Poroki, a petition. Tahitian py 
a brawler ; a babbler; to call by to ory, to proclaim. 
Name; an appellation. 
Foran, «- To promulgate. 
DOROFANA A bow; a long-bow. Samoan fana, to shoot; Tahiti 
fana, & bow. 
POROKI «+ «+ =A petition; to summon; to call up. Poro, to invoke, &c 
Aor a — a coe ve 
PORORAMA-NOHI ... A rainbow. pee 
ie ; Quadrangular. ae porowha, uadrangular. — 
PORORIRE _ ... A clod; a lump; a clot. a 
POROTAKA ... A wheel. Potaka, round; porotata, a rab 
Maori porotaka, round ; 
Haka-Porotaka To pirouette. wiht terra: 
POROTATA ... apne peg ry en wnat See porotaka. 
0 0 go round and roun 
He ae as ae a “thine round. 
ES Pry 'o be bent ; folded. Rou, a hook. 
POROVAEVAE... .... The heel. Maori poro, butt-end, torminati 
POTAGOTAGO... .... Dark, darkness, yedignt sian 


Po, ht; Maori 
dotectly desk neice ae 


CA-TAGAEGAE ... 


a 
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Oval, round. 


A circle; a ring 

Circular. 

A bound; a limit; the top; -the 
summit; a point; pointed. 

The end of a finger. 

Succint ; concise; to shorten. 


The roof; the top of a house. 
A post. 

Milk. 

To hide the view. 


A kidney. 
(Pouto hapana.) A fillet of straw 
used as a plug or cork. 


The pitching of vessels; an up-and- 
down motion. 
To splash ; to bespatter. 


Lime. A flower. 


Burnt. 
An animal, a beast. Puaka Haat 
or tuguruguru, a pig. 
ious & COW OF Tall Puaka-niho, 
a she-goat. Puaka horofenua, 
horse. 
A victim. 


To overflow, as & river. 

Rout, defeat. 

The placenta. 

Edged with hair or thread fringe. 
To ooze; to leak. 

Cloth ; to be mouldy; musty. 


A box. 


... A splices; a joining. 
: ome yahere) An island. 


'o breathe; to blow. 


COMPARE 


Porotaka, a wheel; poteke, a circu- 
lar. Maori potaka a top; Ha- 
waiian pokaa, to turn round. 


See potaka. 

Hawaiian pokia, 1 post set up for 
birds to alight on and be caught. 

See potika and manemanea. 

Maori poto, short; Marquesan poto, 
short. 

Tongan botu, a place, a room; 
Samoan potu, a oloth screen 
behind which a deity spoke. 

Maori pou, a post; Samoan pou. a 
post. 


Poiripoiri, ignorant; Maori pouri, 
dark, sad; Samoan pouli, 
darkened, dirn. 


Mangarevan pouto, the tassel of a 
rope; Tahitian potto, a buoy, 
float. 

Maori pouto, a float, a buoy. 


Maori pohutu, to splash; utu, to di 
up water; Tahitian hutu, to 
up spray. : 
Maori pua, a flower; Marquesan 
pua, & flower. 


Tongan buaka, a pig; Samoan 
pua’a, @ pig, an animal generally. 


See puaka and tagaegae. 


Samoan pua’i, to vomit; Tongan 
buaki, to vomit forth. 

Maori puchu, dust ; Hawaiian puehu, 
to disperse as dust before the. 
wind, to scatter. 

See pukaiga. 

Heuheuw, disarranged. 
verevere. 


Bee puga- 


Maori pungawerewere, a spider; 
i punawelewele, & cob- 
web. 
Putha, & box. 


Maori puhi, to blow; Tongan 
bubuhi, to blow. 

Maori puhi, to blow; garu, & wave. 

See reko. 

Puha, © box. 


Tahitian pufenua, placenta ; feniva, 
land. Maori whenua, ta 
and land. See Kaiga, the earth, 


soil. 
Meori puke, a hill; to rise as a 


flood. Marquesan puke, to heap 
up. 


Hawaiian bloat to spread, to diffuse 
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PUKU 
Pukupuksi 


PUKUA... 


PUKUTURITURI 
PUMAHANAHANA 
PUNA 

PUNAHA 
PUNAHE 
PUNAHEGA 

PUNI ... 
PUNIPUN! 


Faka-Punihia ..- 


PUPU 


PUPUARIKI 
PUPUTOA 


PURA ... 


PURAO-PURAU 
PURARA “ 


Haka-Purara ... 
PURE 

Purega ... oe 
Haka-PUREPURE 
Faka-PURERARE 
PUREFAGU ... 
PUREHIVA 
PURERO 


PURIRI ... 
PUROTU 


PURU 
Haka-PURU 
PURUHI 
PUTA 


Putuputa too, 
PUTAHANA 
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(Karapoga puku.) A wen; & goitre. 


Knotty, a protuberance, rough, 
harsh, rugged, a rugosity, 4 
wrinkle, to dent, to emboss, a 
swelling, piquant, spiny ; having 


points. 
To choke with a fish bone. 


A gland. 
Luke-warm. 


Prolific. 


To take breath. 

A roll, aroller. Mixed. 

A cluster; a group. 

(Ua puni.) A year. 

To hide oneself ; to ambuscade. A 
refuge ; to take shelter. 

To besiege. 

Tin. (Mod.?) 

Forbidden. 


To brush; to rub with a brush. 


A society; 8 company ; a tribe. 
Shrewd, sagacious, 


A prince. 


i To invest; to surround. 


Phosphorescent. 


The hibiscus tree, or Fau. 
To divulge ; to blaze abroad. 


To publish; to propogate (as a 
report). 


An amulet. (Fare pure, a church.) 


Posterity. Creed, worsbip. 
To colour; to dye; coloured. 


To boast. 

To pray, prayer. 

A butterfly. 

To emit; to issue; to appear. 


Forming fruit. 
Fine, beautiful. 


Straw. 
To spot; to sully. 
Elephantiasis. 


A wound; a cut; to penetrate; a 
gate; a gateway. 

A spine; a thorn. 

Sun-stroke. 


COMPARE 


Tipuku, to be bent; tuapuku 
hunch. Maori puku, » swelli 
Hawaiian puu, a peak, a knob. 


Hawaiian puua, to be choked,| 
have something sticking in 
throat. 


Hana, the sun; tihana, to wi 
up, &e. Hawaiian puma 
warmth, physically. 

Tabitian puna, prolific; Mal 
puna, & spring, & source. 


Puna. 

Tongan buni, closed, met togetha 

Tapunipuni, hide-and-seek; M 
whaka-pupuné, to hide oneself. ' 


fahitian (English) punu, a 

Hawaiian puoha, a house for 
positing a corpse. 

Tahitian puoro, to cleanse thei 
of a calabash with gravel a 
water. 

Maori = a tribe; Tongan bubu 
crowd of persons. 

Maori pu. a wise man; Rarotor 
pu, @ ruler, lord. 

See pupu and ariki. 

Tahitian putoa, to encamp on 
sides. 

Samoan pula, to shine; 

ra, sparks. 

Tahitian purau, the hibiscus plani 

Tahitian purara, dispersion; Mas 
purara, open. 


‘ 
Maori pure, a religious ceremom 
Hawaiian pule, worship. 


Maori purepure, in tufts or patche 
Hawaiian pulepule, speckled. 


See pure and fagu. { 

Maori purehua, a moth; Tahiti 
purehua, & kind of large mi 

Maori purero, to project; Tahit 
purero, utterance, eloquence. — 


Maori purotu, pleasant ; 
Pulotu, the residence of the 

Samoan pulu, the husk of the 
nut; Rarotongan puru, fibre o 
coco-nut. 

Maori puru, fusty, mouldy; E 
waiian pulu, wet and soft, as ¥ 
native cloth. 

Toon pete sickness of 1 

; Samoan pulupulusi, a 
chief’s sickness. : 

Maori puta, a hole; Hawaiian 
a door, 8 gateway. 


See hana, the sun. 


HAGA 


RAHI 
RAHIGA ... 
REKO 

iW. 

Al.. 


Al... 
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Notched, jagged, spiny, having 
points. The spur of birds, &c. 
To appear. 


A tress; a plait; a girdle; the hair 
tied up in a knot; a head dress. 
To grieve. 


Bloody. 


ie putu.) To sing, singing. 
o aggregate ; to agglomerate. 


A gizzard. 

To strike with the fist; a blow; a 
stroke. 

A mallet; to run against; to knock 
against. 

Colic, gripings. 


R. 


Then. 


The brow; the forehead. 


To raise; to restore; to lift up 
again; to adorn. 

To weave; a tress; a plait; to 
make a mat; to embroider. 

A chief; a principal. An owner; 
@ proprietor; to possess. 


The heavens; the sky. 


A fly. 

Quantity. 

Thin, slender. 

Tha temples (forehead). 
incoherent. 

A defence. Forbidden. 


Light, slender. Elegant. 


The buttock; the breech. 
To prate ; to tattle. 
Holy. 


Authority, legal; to conseorate, 
holy. One who prohibits. Re- 
spectable, venerable; to render 
homage. 

Dedication. To sanction. 

The mob; the common people. 

A plant; a twig; a tree; wood; 
timber. To dress wounds. Ta- 
huga rakau, & doctor. 


COMPABE 


Tara, & spine, a thorn. Tahitian 
putare, a shell having spines. 


Hitiki, a girdle. Maori putiki, a 
tress, a mode of wearing the hair. 

Tahitian putoetoe, comfortiess in 
mind, 

Maori putoto, bloody, raw; Manga- 
revan putoto, bloody. 


Maori putu, a heap, close together ; 
Samoan putu, to make a feast on 
the death of a chief; Tongan 
huiu, a funeral. 


Tahitian putua, to be drawn out of 
its course, as & ship. 


Maori ra, that, there; Futuna la, 
then. 

Maori rae, the forehead; Tongan 
lae, the forehead. 

Maori ranga, to arrange, to raise; 
Hawaiian lana, to float. 

Maori raranga, to weave; Samoan 
lalaga, to weave. 

Maori rangatira, a chief; Hawaiian 
lanakila, a conqueror, a brave 
soldier. 

Paparagi, heaven; Maori rangi, the 
sky ; Samoan lagi, the sky. 

Maori rango, a fly; Samoan lago, 
the house-fly. 

Korahi-vaevae, the calf of the leg ; 
korahi, a ham, a haunch ; rairai, 
the buttock. Maori rahi, great, 
plentiful. 

See rairai. 


Maori rahirahinga, the temples, 
Tahitian rahirahia, the temples. 
Bee reko. 


Maori rahui, to prohibit; Hawaiian 
lahui, to forbid. 

Hawaiian lailai, calm and clear; 
Tahitian rairai, thin, as cloth; 
Maori rahirahi, thin. 

Korahi-vaevae, calf of leg; korahi, 
aham ; rahihaga, quantity. 


Hawaiian laa, holy; Tahitian rac, 
sacred. 


See raka and kore. 
Maori rakau, a troe, wood; 
waiian laau, a tree. 


Ha- 
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RAKAUMAKI ... ... Aremedy, medicine. 
RAKEI ... cas ... -To decorate. 
RAKEIKATU... ... A garland. 
RAKERAKE _ ... .. To make deserted ; 
afflicted. 
RAKURAKU |... .. To scrape; to clear away by rub- 
bing; to 
claw. 
RAMA ... ee .. A torch; a nut; 
lamp ; to blaze; flame. 
RAOA ... fr ... To choke with a fish-bone. 
Faka-Raoa ot ... An obstacle. 
RAPA... se ... Absurd; a fool, folly; madness. 
Faka-Rapa ssi... .. To disfigure. 
Raparapa bean .: Fickle, unsteady. 
RAPA ... ae ee 


The blade of a paddle. 


RAPAE ..., «+ ». A-sand-pit. 

RAPE... mee ... A dupe; a gull. 

RARANI aaa .. To range; to set in a row or rank; 
gradually. 

RARANINUKU... ... Defiled. 

Faka-RARAOA... «... To reconcile; an arbiter. 

RARARAHA ... «. A shell hatchet. 

Faka-RARE ... - To hear; to listen; silence; 
turn; to believe; 
believe. 

RAREKIRO ~~... ... Il-famed. 

RARI : ... Wet, water. 

Faka-Rarirari ... «. To moisten, 

RARI ... a «+ (Ko rari.) One, alone. 
reals by one. i 
te-12 

Faka-Rari sh «. To add up; to join ; to 


to mix; to mingle; to moe) 
to concentrate ; to meet; 
in with. 


Haar RARRU cc, AmE a 

RARO ... ath see (Kt ag sas rote pee. set 
RAROA wow ofa 

RATA ... ~ a Pomiliee, 

Faka-Rata_.... + To familiarise :. to tame. 

RATOU ws as (To ratou.) Their. 


graft; to scratch ; to 


the wick of a 


OOMPARE 
Hawaiian laau, medicine; 
revan rakau, a medicine. 
Futuna lakei, vesture; Sam 
la‘ei, to wear a train. 
Bee rakei and katu. 


Maori rakenga, bare, bald ; 
cape, the forehead. 

Maori raku, to scrape; Mang 
raku, to scratch. 


Turamarama, 8 lamp; kéma, 
kindle, to set fire to, a to 
Maori rama, a torch. 

Maori raoa, to be choked; Hay 
laoa, to choke or strangle. 


6 ee familiar spirit ; 
to scold, to b 
waaay upon one; 
raparapa, defiled by some 
cleanness. Cf. rape. 


| 


Samoan Japa, to be flat; M 
rapa, the fiat part of a 
Tahitian rapa, the blade 
paddle. 


See rapa. 

Maori rarangi, a row or rank; | 
waiian ni, & row, as of 

in ranks. 


Hawaiian laoa, to tie up the 
of a person in a bundle, 


Maori rare, dull, stupid; Mam 
revan rarerare, to speak Ww 
difficulty. 


Karari, to wet; turari, to wai 
Maori rari, wet; Hawaiian L 
lali, wet, moist. 


Karari, like, equal. 


Maori raro, under; Samoan 1 
below. 


Maori rata, tame, familiar; Sam 
lata, tame. 


n 


Maori ratou, they: Raroton 
ratou, they, them. 


oes 
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A leaf. 

To harpoon by chance. 

A breeze. Raufaki tepa,a pleasant 
breeze. Raufaki haoa, a Jand- 


wind. 
To make beautiful. 


A leaf. 
A plaything, a toy. 
To harangue. 


To take. 
Capture. 
Opportunity. An expedient; a re- 
source. Art; skill. 

Hush! Chut! 

Craft; guile. 

A servant. 

In spite of oneself. 
Victory. 

Ochre. 

Ginger. 

Young fruit. . oe 
a 5 

4 pond. 

The nape of the neck. 
(Ki reira) Then; 


No reira, from that time. 
reira, therefore, accordingly. 


No- 


(Ua reka.) Excellent. Delight; 
deliciousness. 

Agreeable; to make agreeable; 

’ voluptuous; sweet; pleasant. 

To delight. 

To trifle. 

The heel. 


Raised up; grand. 


The voice. To speak. 
nounce; to articulate. 


To pro- 


phesy. 
Boasting; blustering. To hold; 
to hold together. To plead; to 


argue; to harangue. 
A conference; a council. 
True; the truth. 
Secret. 


_ To accuse; accusation. 


Delirium ; ravings. 
To accuse rashly. 
To cull with a stick. 
The air of a song. 


The skirt of a garment. 


at that time. 


Maramara- 
_reko,® proverb. Tohureko, to pro- 
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OOMPARE 


Maori rau, a leaf; Samoan lau, a 
ieaf. 


Maori raumati, summer; Tahitian 
raumati, to cease from rain, fine 
weather. 

See rau, 


Marau, to say, to speak; para, to 
speak; Tahitian rauti, to har- 
angue for war. 

Maori rawe, to take up, to snatch; 
Hawaiian lawe, to take. 


See rave and reko, 


Tahitian re, a prize gained by con- 
quest or competition. 
Tahitian rearea, yellow. 


Samoan iega, turmeric, yellow; 
“*Tohitian lea, ginger, turmeric, 
Tongan lehi lehi, to take care of. 


Tahitian rei, the back part of the 

neck; hope, the tail of a bird, &c. 

Maori reira, that time or place; Ha- 
waiian laila, then, at that time. 


Maori reka, sweet, pleasant; Haw- 
aiian, lea, joy, gladness. 


Maori rekereke, the heel. 

Maori ret, anything of value, a 
jewel; Haweiian lei, any orna- 
mental dress for the. head or 
neck. 

Reo, the air of a song; Maori reo, 
the voice; Samoan leo, the 
voice. 


See reko and maort. 
See reko and nimo. 
See reko and noa. 


Reko, the voice. Maori reo, the 
voice; Rarotongan reo, the voice, 

Tahitian repa, the edge or skirt of a 
garment; Hawaiian lepa, a bem 
or border. 
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REPE «+ we 


REPO wo * ove 


REPO 
Haka-Repo 


Faka-Reporepo : 


REPOKORE 
RERE 


Faka-Rere 
RERU 
REUMAU 
REVA 


Revareva 


Faka-Revareva 


RIARIA ... 
RIGORIGO 
RIKA 


Ririka ct;. maa 


Rikarika 


Faka-Ririka 
RIKIRIKI 
RIMA 


RIMU 
RIPO 
RIRI 


Faka-Riri 


Riririri ... 


RIRIKETAKETA 


RIRINOA 
RIRINUI 


RIRIGI ... 
RIRIH} ... 


RIRO ... ° 


RIROKE... 
RIV... 


ROA sen ae 


Roaroa ... a 
Faka-Roa ue 
Haka-Roa ant 
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A orest: @ top-knot ; a tuft. 


The penis. 


Mire, mud, muddy, earth, mould, 
soil, dirt, filth, powder. 

To dirty ; to sully. 

To daub; to make dirty. 

Own; the very same. 

To leap; to soar; soaring. 


To precede. To conspire; to plot 
together. 

A fleet. A buoy. 

Probability. 

A flag. 


A cockade; a ribbon. 

To hang up ; to suspend. 

The keel of a vessel. 

The soul; the mind. 

A vision. 

To strike chilly or cold. 

Sinister, inauspicious, formidable, 
redoubtable, fear, fearful, anxious, 
fright, frightful, disagreeable, dis- 
gusted ; to be in anguish. 

To abbor ; to detest. 


Small. Slender. 


The hand; the arm. Kapu rima, 
the palm. Kake te rima, to raise 
in the arms. 

Seaweed. Sponge. Moss. 

To undulate; to wave. 


Passion; anger. Spite. To resent. 
To bluster. Torailagainst. Fury. 
Madness. 

To be in a rage. 
offend. 

An adversary. 

Ungovernable rage. 


To enrage; to 


Trascible. 

Strength. Active; activity. Vigor- 
ous. Animosity. To strain; to 
strive. 

To decant. 


Fiery, as the mind. An enemy, 


To become ; to grow. 


To alienate. 
The hold of a ship. 
Long, raised, grand. 


Prolix ; tedious. 

To. lengthen. 

To lengthen; to prolong; to pro. 
traot time, 


COMPARE 


Hawaiian lepe, the comb of a 
Tahitian repe, the dorsal fin o 
sbark, the comb of a fowl. 


Turepo, to make dirty. Maori r 
dirt, swamp; Hawaiian lepo,d 


Pirere, to disperse. Maori rere,#! 
leap; Samoan lele, to fly. 


Maori rewa, to float; Ha 
lewa, to float or swing in thes 
Mangarevan reva, a flag. 


Maori rika, disturbed in 
rikarika, overawed. Hawai 
lia, to be afraid. 


Maori riki, small; Samoan Ji 
be small. 

Samoan lima, the hand; T 
rima, the hand. 


See Aururimu. Maori rimu, & 
weed; Samoan limu, seaweed. . 

Maori ripo, an eddy; Tahitian 
& vortex. 

Maori riri, anger; Marquesan | 
anger. 


See riri and ketaketa. 
See riri and noa. 
See riri and nui. 


Maori ringi, to pour out; T 
ligi, to pour. 
See riri. »| 
i 


Hawaiian lilo, to become anoth 

Mangarevan riro, passed owe 
others. My 

Maori riro, to be gone; ke,.s 


Maori riu, the hold of a ves 
Samoan liu, the bilge of a 

Ahoroa, longevity. Maori rea, 
Samoan Joa, long. 
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To join; to border upon; to find; 
to obtain; to procure; to gain; 


to make, Ua roaka, acquisition. 
To carry away. 
An ant. 
Bowels, entrails, the belly, the 
paunch. 
Grateful; thankful. 
Dropsy. 


To alienate. 
The mulberry tree. 


To hear; hearing. 


To cause to believe. 
To sing in war. 
Weakness. 


To be wearied ; tired out. 
Surfeit ; repletion. 

A tear (of the eye) 

A-bed. 


Surprise. To come on one unex- 
pectedly. To undergo; to suffer. 


To submif. Torally. Totouch; 
to hit. 

To shrink, 

To press together; to squeeze. 
Small. 

To print. To squeeze; to compress. 
To oppress. 

To pull. To beg; to implore. A 


lame person. Paralyzed. 
To pull one another about. 


(Rona i vaho.) To push a canoe off 
a bank, 


Ruined ; lost. 
To carry away; to take away. 


To deform ; to spoil. 


To sheathe; toshutup. A case; a 
box. A winding sheet; a shroud. 
To wrap up; to pack up; to make 
into bundles. A furnace. 

To dip; to soak. The rectum. 
Embalmed. To wipo, to wipe off. 

Equitable. Upright. To be equi- 
valent. 

To equalize. 


Seductive ; deluding. 
To strangle with a cord. 
Pliant; supple ; flexible. 


Hanging. 
Departure. 


To twist; te wring. 
Fire. 
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COMPARE, 


Hawaiian loaa, to obtain; Tahitian 
roaa, to obtain. 


Tongan lo, ant; Maori rororo, an 
ant; Samoan Joi, an ant. 
Roeroemano, dropsy. 


Roeroe, the belly. 


Tahitian roa, a small tree from the 
bark of which cordage is made. 
Maori rongo, to hear; Samoan logo, 

to hear. 


Hawaiian lohi, tardy, slow; Tahi- 
tian rohtirohi, to be weary. 


Maori rotrmata, a tear. See nohi. 

Samoan lot, a pigsty; Tongan loki, 
a room. 

Tahitian roohia, overtaken; Maori 
rokohanga, to be overtaken or 
come upon. 


Tahitian roroma, to decrease, or 
shrink gradually; Mangareyan 
roroma, an ebbing tide. 

Maori romi, to squeeze; Hawaiian 
lomi, to press, to rub. 


Hawaiian lona, useless, awkward. 


Hawaiian lona, the blocks on which 
a canoe rests when drawn on 
shore. 


Taroparopa, deformed. Maori ropa, 
a slave; Tahitian ropa, to he sud- 
denly seized, as by a disease. 

Maori ropi, to close as a door; to 
cover up. 


See rari. 
Bee rari. 
Maori rore, % snare; rorerore, eu- 


tangled. 


Garorirori, pliant; Macri rort, en- 
tangled; Hawaiian loli, to turn 
over. 
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ROTO ... 
ROTO 
ROTORUA 
ROTU 
ROU 


RUA 


RUAHKAMUT! ... 
RUAKI ... 


RUAPOTO 
RUAROA 


RUA-TURUKI ... 
3UGA... aes 


RUHI 
Haka-RUKE 


Haka-RUKE 
RUKI ... 


Haka-Ruki 
RUKU .... 
Rukuruku 


Rurukuhaga «. 
RUMAKI 


RUPORE we 
RURERURE ... 
RURU .... Sse 


RURU ... 
Rururu .. 


Faka-Ruru 
Ruruhaga 


Rururuhaga 
Faka-RURU 
RURUGA a 
RURUTAINAHAGA 
RURUTAKINA ... 


RUTU 


wee 
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A lake. 
(Ki roto) In; into; within. 


A lake, 
To strike the water. 


A crutch; a hook. To cull with e 
stick. 


A hole; a pit. A ditch. 
A privy ; a latrine. 
To vomit. 


The north tropic; the winter sol- 
stice. 

The south tropic; the summer sol- 
stice. 


Burial. 

Above; upon. (I ruga ake.) Na 
ruga tho, above. 

A negro. 

Coid; false. Tauga hakaruke, a 


cold-hearted friend. 


. To put; to place. 


; An assembly. To collect. 


Night. Obscure. Dark. Darkneas. 
Ina ruki, last night. Ana ruki, 
the coming night. Tukiga ruki, 
midnight. Noi ruki, blind. 

Obscure. 

(Ruku rima) A ring. , 

To tie; to knot; to*bind. A band. 
To warp. To moor; to belay. 
To fasten. 

A riug. The link of a chain, 


To introduce; to insert. (Rumaki 
ki roto, to putinside.) To thread ; 
to string. To sink; to sink to the 
bottom. 

To shake; to shiver. 

To crush; to bruise. 

To tremble; to shake. 


A cage ; a coop. 


To shut up; tooonfine. Fustiness ; 
moaldiuess. 

A hut; a shed. 

A bale; 
a package. 

Sultry; suffocating. 

To affront. 

A bolster. 

Anguish ; & pang. 

To take alarm ; to tremble. 


Adrum. Ringworm. 


COMPARE 


Maori roto, a lake; Tahitian : 
lake, pond. 

Tongan loto, inside; Baro’ 
roto, within. 


Samoan lotu, to make a ho 
sound in the water with the h 
Tahitian votu, to strike. 

Porou, to be bent, folded; Maori 
to reach with a stick; Ha 
lou, a hook. 

Maori rua, a hole; Samoan 
hole. 

See rua and hamuti. 

Maori ruaki, to vomit; 
luai, to vomit. 


Ha 


See rua and turuki. 

Maori runga, the top; Samoan h 
upon, above. 

Hawaiian Juhi, weariness; to 


loosen that which was fast. 


Tahitian rué, night; Tonganr 
dark. 


Maori ruku,a band; Hawaiian: 


to bind together. 


Maori rumaki, to duck in the wa 
Hawaiian lumai, to kill by p 
the head under waiter. 


See ruru. 

Maori rurerure, to maltreat. 

Maori ru, to shake; Samoan I 
to shake. 

Karuru, a dwelling place. 


Maori ruru, to tie together ; Mies 
revan ruru, a shelter, cover. 
y| 


hi 


Maori urunga, a pillow. See Ws 
Tahitian rurutaina, trembling Al 
See ruru. Maori rurutake, shiv 


sharks; Mangsian rutu, 


ing. 
Samoan lutu, a rattle to 
to b 

2s a drum. qd 


3 


‘ 
y 


| 


THE MAORI TRIBES OF THE EAST COAST OF 
NEW ZEALAND. 


By W. E. Gupaeon. 


Seed 


Parr I. 
(Continued from page 219, Vol, III.) 


a" this, as in other articles on the same subject, I have thought it 
advisable to give many genealogies, in order to explain the 
references made, and above all, to enable those interested in such 
matters to approximately fix the dates of the events mentioned.* 
Many of these genealogies are given under the authority of the 
most learned of all the Ngati-Porou Tohunyas, viz: Mohi Ruatapu, 
and in some cases are but little known to the tribe whom they con- 
cern, for the simple reason that a Tohunga will not willingly impart 
e knowledge he regards as sacred to those Muoris who have not 
undergone the ceremonies, and trials, which of old were indispenseble, 
in order to prove the fitness of the candidate for the office of Tohunga. 
This office was one of very great importance, for to the priest 
alone was confided the history and genealogies of the tribe; each 
man was, indeed, presumed: to know his own genealogy; but the 
ancient history and genealogy was known to the Tohunga only. Hence 
it has come to pass that trustworthy Europeans more readily obtain 
information from Tohwngas than do the Maoris thomselves, for in 
the former case the priest knows that his information will not be used 
to the iujury of others, whereas, on the other hand, his experience © 
teaches him that the modern Maori values nothing that cannot be 
used to the detriment of others, or, in other words, that has not a 
money value. 
The following is a very ancient genealogy of the Neati-Porou 


* Ag in Judge Gudgeon's last article, so in this, we have numbered the 
erations back the present day, in order to give & rough approximation to 
e age in which the individuals lived. Such numbers can be but approximations, 
pat they will serve as 9 rough index to the year, by allowing four generations to 
a century.—Hrro 5 
2. WV. 
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No. 1. 
37 Uput-pollki = Bornes eran) 
Hihiri-o-Tu 
35 Waivga-rongo 
Taharaoa 
Beka-ponga 
| = Pe eee 
Te anew Fe | 
Oho Toi Wawat 
Raurn 
30 Whatonga 
Kahutia-te-rangi Apa ‘ 
Rongomai Rongo-te-whaiao 
Kahu-kura = Tuhia-te-tai 
| 
Arai-ara = Whiro-nui 
a mms errata RE 
| 1 : 
25 Paikea = Huturangi 25 Rongomai-awhio 
! I 
Pouheni Hakiri-o-te-rangi 
Nanaea Nga-pou-haere 
{ 
| . 
22 Paros ae Tahu Rekai-whare-moa 
Ruanuku 21 Pokai = Pohatu 


The name of Ngati-Porou does not by any means convey a correct! 
idea of the assemblage of tribes now known under that designation. 
Porou-rangi, was indeed one of the progenitors of the tribe; but not’ 
the only one, nor, indeed, the chief one. 

Whiro-nui, Tahu, Paoa, Kahungunu, Ira, Tama-te-kapua, Oho, 
Ue-pohatu, Rua-waipu, Rua-whaitiri, and Motatau are all entitled 
be enrolled as leading ancestors of this important tribe, and with tiex 
exception of the first, third, sixth, and last, all of them are the des-~ 
vondants of Toi. We may put aside the Takitumu descent of theses 
aucestors as a fiction, until the Maoris themselves can tell us who 
among these ancestors, or their progenitors, came in that canoe. 

Some of the Hapus of Ngati-Porou are very remotely connected! 


with Porou-rangi. ‘Those who are entitled to be considered Ngati- 
Porou, are :—- 


1 Te Whenau-a-Rua-taupare of Tokomaru 


2 To Whanau-a-lri-te-kura ,, Waipiro 

3 Whanau-a-te-Haemata » Akuaku : 
4 Aitanga-a-Maie » Whareponga 
5 Whanau-a-Iwi-rakau » Awan 


6 Whanau-a-Hine-rupe » Waiapu Valley 
7 Whanau-a-Rakai ” ” ” 
8 Whanau-a-Hine-pare » North Waipau 


9 Whanau-a-Tu-whakairi-ora ,, East Cape to Hicks Bay 
The alien Hapus are :— 
1 Ngati-Ue-pohatu of Tuparoa 
2 Negaitane and Ngati-Nua ,, Marachara 
3 Negati-Rakai-matapu » Tapatu : 


The localities mentioned will sufficiently indicate the territories of 
these Hapus, who in some instances haye the real Uri-o-Toi, or 


autochthones, for their neighbours, and I will now give the geneal 
of the founders of ‘these Hapus from Porou-rangi. “a . oe 


4 
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No. 2. 


25 Paikea 
Pouheni 
Nanuaea 
Hamo * Porcu-rangi or Porou-ariki 


i ] pate 
ia Ueroa Rongomai-a-niwaniwa ? 
enn oe ome IE l 
| | { | 
20 Tuere Awa-pururu 20 Tu-moana. Tama-taua 
Rongomai-kurae Tangi-haere | | 
Whatiua-roa Porou-mata 28} Auilises 4 | 
| Mate Ngatihau. Iwirakau. Hine-pare. Rakai-mataura 
ices Ale | { 
Tuiti-matua Ue-kai-ahu b | } l 
Te-Aoctaki  Ue-taha Té-Aomihia. Tu-whakajiri-ora. Roro Rakai- 
16 Rua-taupare Hine-rupe 17 Ivi-te-kura Te-Hukui. hoea 


16 Te-Haemata 


This genealogy not only accounts for the origin of the nine Hapus 
mentioned, but also for that of the Ngati-Tuere and Ngai-Tuiti, who 
will be considered hereafter. 

Up to the time of Porou-mata, we find no trace of the descendants 
pf Porou-raugi in the district they now occupy, though there is little 
doubt that Hine-kehu, the maternal grandmother of Mate, was in 
occupation of the country inland of Whareponga before that period, 
and it would seem that this occupation was by virtue of her marriage 
vith Tangihia-kotea, who probably was of the ancient Wahine-iti 
tribe ; this, however, is mere surmise, and not history, for the Ngati- 
Porou are unable to say how, or in what manner, they first became 
possessed of their present lands. 

Paikea, the great ancestor of the Ngati-Porou tribe is said to have 
anded at Ahuahu,* from the back of his taniwha ancestor, Paikea, 
whose name he then adopted in commemoration of the great exploit. 
His first wife was—it is said—a woman of the land, called Te-ahuru- 
mo-wairaka, concerning whose descendants, if any, I know nothing. 
is next wife was Manawa-tini, an aunt of that Toroa, who was chief 
of the Mata-atua canoe. The genealogy given by both Ngati-Porou and 
Te-Whakatohea is as follows :— 


No. 3. 
Paikea = Maneawa-tini 


| 
Muriwai= Wairakewa 
| 
{ ! 
Rangi-kurukuru Repanga 


* The locality of Ahuahu is not now known, but it is supposed to be an island 
off the Hauraki coast. All the genealogies show this man to have been s descen- 
dant of Toi; I cannot, therefore, admit that he is identical with Kahutia-te-rangi, 
who is supposed to have come here on the taniwha, Paikea. [We scarcely under- 
stand Jude Gudgeon here, when he says that Ahuahu is unknown. It is the 
Maori name for Great Meroury Island, just off Mercury Bay. We question, how- 
sver, if this is the Ahuahu Island to which Paikea swam after the disastrous 
eck of the canoe of himself and his companions, as related in Maori history, 
und are more inclined to think that the legend refers to Mangaia Island of the 
ook Group, the ancient name of which was A‘ua‘u, or in the Maori dialect Abuahu. 
See Dr. Wyatt Giil’s “‘ Savage Life.”—Eprrors.} 
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The Ngati-Awa, of Whakatane, claim that Muriwai was a sister 
of Toros, but, so far as I ean learn, do not admit that she was # 
daughter of Paikea. They bold that both Toroa and Muruwai came: 
to this island in the Mata-atua canoe, whereas the Ngati-Porou tradi- 
tion makes Whakatane the birth-place of Muriwai.* It is these 
discrepencies that make it so difficult to trace the history of any 
Maori tribe, excepting always, those who came hither in the Arawa 
canoe. 

Another of Paikea’s wives was Hins-a-kiri-tai, and her sons were¢ 
Maru-papa-nui, and Maru-whakaaweawe. Of these ancestors very) 
little is known, though some of the leading chiefs of the Ngati-Porou, 
such as Mokena Kohere, can trace descent from them, but they were¢ 
never chiefs of mana. All of these wives wers in due turn deserte 
by Paikea as that ancestor moved southwards, until he arrived at Teg 
Kautuku (Hast Cape Hill). It was here that he saw Hutu-rangi fort 
the first time, while she was bathing in a small lake, which is still to: 
be seen. This woman was the daughter of Whiro-nui and his wifes 
Argi-ara (see genealogy No. I.), the former of whom had come to New 
Zealand in the Nukutere canoe. From the tenor of the tradition itt 
would appear that Paikea was in some way connocted with, or related 
to, these people; for we are told that on reaching the village a 
Whiro-nui he found the people engaged in the ceremonies incidental | 
to the planting of the Kumara, and that this important ceremony nott 
being conducted to his liking, he forthwith took the matter out off 
their hands, and himself used the necessary Karakia to ensure the} 
success of the crop, and that because of this high-handed procedure 
he was at once recognised as Paikea, probably because it was thought 
that no other aan had the mana necessary to enable him to take this; 
matter out of their bands. 

Hutu-rangi was given to Paikea as a wife; he did not, how-- 
ever, remain long with her people, but continued his journey south- . 
wards until he came to Whangara, a few miles north of Gisborne, , 
to which place he gave the name now used in memory of his old home} 
at Hawaiki,+ to which he fancied it bore resemblance. Here Paikea: 
settled permanently, and here his children grew to manhood. The: 
Ngati-Porou claim only one child for Paikea and Huturangi, but the) 
Aitanga-a-Hauiti and Rongo-whakaata claim others, as will be seen, 
by the following genealogy, which differs from that given by the: 
Ngati-Porou so far as Porou-rangi is concerned. I merely give it for | 
what it may be worth, to show that Paikea is claimed as an actual. 
descendant of Toi-kai-rakau, 


were two women of the name of Muriwai. 


_ _.t The modern Maoris say that Whan resembled name 
in Hawaiki, but the traditions of that period are exceodingly hazy, not pene un 
me place in New Zealand where 


* In all probability the conflict of tradition arises from the fact that there | 


peers tee ere ee is that it resembled so: 

ikea ived. Probably more than half of th rences ascribed to 
the people of Hawaiki actually ocourred in New Zealand. bai in hol 
ever, a name known in the Pacific, ex: Fangala, in Bamoa,—Epsrons.| 
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No. 4 
82 Toi 
Rauru = Raahinoe-te-awa 
80 Nga-puna-sriki-a-Whetonga 
Po-tu-pari 
Po-turi-a0 
Manu-tohi-kura 
Tane-n-a-rangi 
25 Paikea 
! 


] ope u 
Tuawhiti Bos. heni Rua-warn Po-a-Tahsenui 
J Rongomai-tuahu 


Aseris Banelatkkeioa 
Tarapunga Rakakai-tapu 
Tarapal Te-20-whaka-maru 
20 Tara-pau-kahawai Ue-te-korohoke 
Tara-kai-marama Niwaniwa 
Te-a0-te-mangia 18 Porou-rangi 
Tama-henga 
Awe-rua-nuku 
1§ Moe-abu 
ngo-whekaata = Moe-tai 
I have already said that the Ngati-Porou claim Pouheni alone of 
e children of Paikea as their ancestor; ihe other children of this 
an drifted southwards among other tribes. But Porou-rangi and 
s descendants continued to reside at Whangara among those who 
ppear to haye been the real owners of that land—that is, the des- 
ndants of Paoa and the Ngati-ruapane—for we are told that Te 
o-taba, who certainly was not from Porou-rangi, drove- Tu-moana 
om Whangara because of the theft of kumaras, and that this man 
d his adherents fled to Opotiki, in the Bay of Plenty, by way of 
e Pakira Mountain, where they were overtaken by night and snow, 
that one of them, Rua-maikao, was frozen to death, from which 
ason Ngatihau received his name, and in due time called a son 
ukarere (the drifting igi (See genealogy No. 2.) The Negati- 
lera certainly lived at Whangara up to the time that Ue-taba 
arched from that place and drove the Nga-Oho iribe from his 
other’s lands at the Kawakawa, near Hick’s Bay. Probably it was 
bout this period that Ngati-Porou forsook Whangara, for up to the 
gneration of Porou-mats we hear little, if anything, ci that tribe 
| the district they now occupy. How Porou-mata first obtained his 
ght io live among these descendants of Rua-nuku, Te-wahine-iti, 
ad Use-pohatu, is not now known, but it probably resulted: from 
me marriage with a chieftainess of one or other of those ‘tribeg, 
Thatever the right, it must have been sufficiently sound in Maori 
timation, for Porou-mata was murdered bythe Ngati-Rua-nulu 
i¢ause he pushed his mana rangatira too far, and had too little con- 
deration for those with whom he lived. Some of Porou-mata’s 
latives may have fled to their friends after this outrage, but Rongo- 
ai-papango, Hau-kotore, and Koro-paia, remained in a subordinate 
sition near to, or among the tribes who had murdered their. 
other, and for this reason, probably, neither they nor their descen- 
nts have had mana over land or men from that time to the present day. 
Of all the descendants of Hau, only Mate and Te-Ata-a-kura can 
‘said to have transmitted mana. to their. descendants, probably for 
e reason that these two women it was, who, by their descendants 
kanui and Tn-whekairi-ora, avenged the murder of Porou-mata, 
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So far as can be determined from the very meagre evi 
obtainable, Kahutia-te-rangi and Paikea, were not one and the s 
person, and there are circumstances which justify the belief that 
claim of identity has only been made of late years by the Ngat 
Porou ;* dictated for the most part by a pardonable desire fo clai 
descent from the rangatira son of Uenuku. Unfortunately for tho; 
who wish to prove the identity of Paikea with Kahutia-te-rangi, eve 
genealogy of old date, or undoubted authority, claims Paikea as) 
descendant of Toi-kai-rakau—one of the aborigines—while on tk 
other hand the evidence is in favour of pure Polynesian descent f 
Kahutia-te-rangi. Most certainly Paimahutanga, one of the wiv 
of Uenuku, was purely Polynesian, and tradition says she was | 
captive, made when Uenuku destroyed the murderers of his son, i 
Hawaiki.t 


No. 5. 
37 Maui-mua oe if. 


I 
Rangi-tuatahi =Hine-i-te-koua f 
| 


I 
35 Rangi-mata-kehu mirigy tf 


| 
Whaitiri f = Kaitangata 
Jee 0 wei 
| 
Hema = Rawhitai-te-rangi f 
| 
1 
Tawhaki =Maikuku f 
Wahieroa linn sentbenee Sf 
| 
80 Rata ape tat ¥ 
-—— 
Rongo-takaweu =Pakura f 
|! 
Whakatau ar Hing. whet ie-neg) f 
; 
Ve Pai-matanga’ =Rangah 
Tawha-puru rte ! Pa 
25 Tangibia j 
Pae-kuha Takarita = Uenuku=Paimahutanga 
* Tu-te-ihonga pos R 
Rakai-pak uatapu = Kete- 
i-paka 25 Ira Pp , ara 
clone Tarecwbakain 
Niwaniwa =Nanaea 
22 Poron'rang 


* The Ngati-Porou are not alone in stating the id these two namer . 
both Southern Ngati-Kahungunu and Ngai Take prin een pdr eb 
t It will be remembered that Uenuku was the great high priest and chief wh 


lived i ne : rihga’ : 
_ By ne about the time of the principal migrations of the Maoris from the 


” 
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From the foregoing it will be seen thai the Ngati-Porou claim two 
mes of descent from Uenuku, viz., Rua-tapu and Paikea, but they 
e unable to say how, or when, Rua-tapu came hither from Hawaiki. 
hey are, for the most part, of opinion that Ira did not come among 
ne crew of Takitumu. But they all admit that Whiro-nui came in 
ukutere canoe, and as I have already said, Kahutia-te-rangi per- 
rmed the long journey on the back of his tuniwha ancestor, Paikea. 
Having given the leading lines of descent claimed by the Negati- 
lorou, I will now eonnect the Hapus of that tribe with the old 
enealogies, and at the same time show who are the tangata whenua 
or aborigines) living side by side with them. 


Tr-Wanine-It1 Harv. 


Of all the tribes of. the East Coast, this was anciently the most 
owerful, but even in the days of Tu-whakairi-ora—probably about 
ne year 1600—they were not living on their own ancestral lands ; 
less, indeed, they were the descendants of Oho (see genealogy 
jo. 1.) known as the Nga-Oho tribe. About the above mentioned 
ear the Wahine-iti occupied the sea-coast from Te Mawhai (south 
ead of Tokomaru Bay) to the Waikawa stream, in Waipiro Bay, 
hich Jast was the southern boundary of the Ngati-Rua-nuku tribe, 
nd they had for their inland neighbours the Ngati-Ira. This and 
he neighbouring territory had, however, before the dawn of Maori 
istory, been occupied by the Nga-Oho descendants of Maui-Potiki, 
tho had been gradually expelled from their lands, but by whom is 
ot now known. All that is known, is, that in the days of Paaka, 
ne ancestor of Ngati-Mahanga—who was probably contemporary 
ith Porou-rangi——these tribes were living on the Maraehara Stream, 
orth of Waiapu; during the generation of Porou-mata, they had 
bached the Kawakawa, where they murdered Tamatea-areia in his 
Pa, Tihi-o-manono. All of 


akg the very old Pas, from Toko- 
5 pa. maru northwards to the East 
Cape, are known and spoken 

oa of as the Pa-o-Nga-Oho. 
It may be that the old 
ipu-ki-ruarangi Wahine-iti tribe were but a 
kad Hapu of this tribe, who drove 
go:tope away their kindred Nga-Oho, 
-Manu-tau-tahanga Tama-te-kapua but if sc that portion of the 
amangu Tuhoro tribal history is lost, for at 
i — . “ the present day no one knows 
| - Teele anything, either of the Nga- 
u-wahiawa Taua Oho, or of their successors— 
a Apanui-waipape | the real Wahine-iti. The 
uri-rangi =Rongomai-te-huatahi gesgendanta of the former are 
ee ately among the Arawa tribe, at 


Ancestors of the Whanau-a-Apanui and many Rotorua, and the Whanau-a 

Lig aca aN Apanui, and the latter among 

18 Whanau-a-Rua-taupare. The only known genealogy from Oho is 
iat of No. 6. : <aige® 

While on the subject of the disappearance of the ancient tribes it 
ill not be ont of place to mention the cause of such disappearance. 
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In the early days of Maori history, tribes were conquered anc 
enslaved in much the same manner as happened im later days. But 
there was this difference ; that in the earlier contests the country w 
not over-populated, and thorefore there wore few, if any, bounds 
disputes, or cases of manslaughter, which necessarily attend differences 
of opinion connected with land. For this reason the deadly element 
of revenge was, for the most part, wanting in the early contests fon 
supremacy. 4 : 

Tribes were, indeed, conquered for having uttered a few idle words 
in depreciation of their neighbours, but I think but few men wer 
killed on such occasions. Tho Pa would be taken, either by assaulté 
or surprise, and somo of the most attractive women carried off by the 
victors; the rest of tho tribe would be saved, and told to bring occa. 
sional presents of food to their masters. In all othor respects the 
lives would move on in the same manner as before—they would 
remain a tribe, though under the mana of another tribe. No startlin 
cruelties would be practised upon them, and, above all, there woulcs 
be no general massacre of old and young, unless, indeed, they were 
found to be growing dangerously strong. It was, however, precisel 
this thing that could not happen to a subject tribe ; for if on the visits 
of any of their masters o very fine girl was seen she was at once 
bespoken as a wife for some one of the dominant tribe; so that the 
masters were always increasing in numbers at the expenso of their 
servants. 

There was, however, 8 still harder condition, and liability, attache 
to the inferior tribe, and it was this: If two Rengatira tribes, or eve 
individuals, had a quarrel, it might not justify thoso two tribes om 
individuals killing each other, but it would probably justify the injure 
party in killing the vassals of the other tribo, and also in carrying off 
their women and childrens ; and if this were done, retaliation woul 
be in the same direction. As may bo supposed, these little matters: 
incidental to servitude among the Maoris did not take long to reduces 
the vassal tribes to their present position, viz.: to a few inoffensive: 
old men, who are generally found in attendance on the chief of the 
tribe to whom they belonged, and who are not by any means unhappy; 
in their let. 

When we reflect that it was these conquered tribes who had to 
find the victims for a great feast, for the builting of important whares, 
or the launching of a sacred war canoe, the wonder is not that so m 
ah eM utterly disappeared, but that anv of the weak are left 

@ tale. 


The northern Wahino-iti ocoupied the southern bank of the 
Waiapn River, and ave said to have derived their name from Manu- 
taugi-rua, 8 son of the second wile, or wahine-iti, of Rakai-po, whose 
great-grandson—Te-ao-hore—married Rakai-roa—a eretan hter 
of Voksi—and had issue about ten children, who inherited the 


No. 7. maternal lands on both banks of the Waiapu River, 
Pa-orcoro: a9 but who resided for the most part between that 
bi toe river and Repo-rua, and inland up to and including 
ioc arial Te Ahikouka, the boundary of Ue-pohatu tribe. 
Tawhiti-rangi 35 Le-ao-hore and Rakai-roa are at the present day 
To-Pahobao-te-rangi YTepresented by the Ngati-Pakai, n-0-te- 


Tana-tai Rangi, and Whanan-a-Iwi-rakan. These wore the 
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‘hakare oe , onl Hapus saved from the destruction that over- 
aptit ‘toroun, go (00K this section of tho Wahini-iti, and they owed 
ntu-pawa their safety to tho fact that Iwi-rakau was on 
arna-rere uncle of. the destroyor, Tu-whakeizi-ora, and from 
loronga-te-rangi the fect that the latter's daughter had married 
e Pou-tai ae Te Rangi-taotahi, chiof of the Whanau-o-te-Rangi. 
EMoana noi How these people becamo so numerous in the 
o-Paturu throes generations succecding Manu-taogi-rua, is 
ine-huhuri-tai not explained by the Ngati-Porou, but the gene- 
ta TAS anni 298y L have given fcr Hine-hnhuri-tai (No. 7.) 
pange-roa =1ranUl shows that the real Wahine-iti, was a very ancient 
tribe, of whom that woman was possibly the chief- 
auiti Taua  Mahaki tainess, and who, in accordance 
Apanui Te-20-hore=Rakai-roa with Maori custom, had sent one 
| : , or more of her children ‘to 
17 Rakai-termania=Iwirekau qwel] with her own tribe as 
biefs, and for that reason the namo of Wahine-iti devolved, not oniy 
pon the descendants of Te-so-hore, but also on the children of 
amatea-taharoa aud Hinganga-roa, showing conclusively that the 
gine was derived from the Jatter. 


20 f Tamatea-taharoa = Hingange-roa 4 Iranui f 


i | 
Uru-mai-te-rangi ua Tawhao Tana ee Hauit: 


18 Te-ao-hore 


To the children of Tamatea-taharoa I shall refer presently, as the 
lhiefs of the Wahine-iti who were slain at the instigation of Rua- 
pupare. The following is a genealogy of the northern Wahine-iti. 


No 8, 
Pokxai = Pohetu 


Korue-te-kei Rongomai-whare-manuka 
Te-N Rakai-roa 
Rangi-te-pa Rakai-te-mania 
- Kaksi Se-n0-te-puings Tu-moana Umu-tapi 
Te-Pohekena ht 
Te Kauhu Te Bua-kino Te-a0-hore Touhei-inanga 
Mokai =« Hine-wai Rangi-taotai Maru-ksiawha 
| 
ae age M iene Tee abi 
i-wheura okai- ama -AU 
Mata-whaiti Manu-nui-a-tane Wakae-takehia 
Wine- whatui Kautahang: Rangi-sere-mauri 
Hamo-tahuna Te-Ropihe Hine-wahi-rangi 
Tarcehu ara Wiki-matehe 
Keraitiana,Pakure 'e. [ri ae 
= _ Whanau-a-Iai-rakau 
Ngati-Pokat Whanau-a-te-rangi 


There aro other small Hapus who may fairly claim. to represent 
ne Wahine-iti. of Te-ao-hore and Rekai-roa: but the three gene- 
logies in No. 8 indicate the leading men of the important Hapus. 
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The ancient Wahine-iti were not destroyed by reason of their own 
turbulence, in fact I cannot’ find that they contributed in any way 
to their own destruction. They were simply the victims of circum- 
stances, inasmuch as they had warlike and irritable neighbours who 
were anxious to acquire both renown and territory. — 

The first quarrel of this section of the Wahine-iti, was with Paka- 
nui, a great-grandson of the Porou-mata, whom I have mentioned as 
having been murdered by the Ngati-Rua-nuka. 


No. 9. Paka-nui was not satisfied with the vengeance taken 
Tahua by Tu-whakairi-ora for this crime, and had himself 
Tu-te-kapiti defeated and destroyed Ngati-Rua-nuku in two great 
Subua Il. battles, Te Ika-korapa-rua and Tai-timu-roa; he was: 
Hauariki therefore in an exceedingly belligerent frame of mind, , 
elas and st this period was in occupation of the land con-- 
Pepeha quered by hin: at no great distance from the Wahine-itii 
‘Ve-Ara-roa Pa, at Waikawa, where the chief Tuhua held sway (see? 
gid genealogy No. 9). . 

Tairata, While at this place, Paka-nui took exception to the) 


Te-Watene notes of a trumpet, which was sounded nightly in the: 
Kru-potaka Waikawa Pa, and which seemed to him to repeat the: 
(50 years of age) following insulting words, ‘‘ He ure, he ure, te kai mo te? 
tangaia haere.’ Paka-nui rose in his wrath, and twice assaulted the Pa, , 
and was each time repulsed. He then sent to his cousin, Tu-whakairi- 
ora, for agsistanco, and that celebrated warrior lost no time; he came | 
with his warlike sons and nephews, and at the battle of Te Roro-huka- 
(ai,* for ever destroyed the mana and power of this section of the) 
Wahine-iti; only the Nga-whakapuku Hapu were spared, and these were 
subsequently handed over as servants, together with their land, to Iri- - 
te kura, 2 woman whose only merit appears to have been her relation- 
ship to Tu-whakairi-ora. 

There are men of this Hapu still in existance, and it may probably 
be a comfort to them to know that Paka-nui and his men were 
shortly after slain by the Ngati-Rakai-paaka, of the Mahia Peninsula. 

The Wahine-iti, of Tokomaru, were the next to feel the power 
of Tu-whakairi-ora, and their destruction was brought about by the 
vanity of Rua-tau-pare, the chief wife of that man. This woman 
was of high rank and of masculine character, and she therefore 
objected to the children of Te-Ihiko Now. second wife) bearing the 
name of the Whanau (descendants) of Tu-whakairi-ora. Butnothing 
could alter the fact, ‘I'u-horo-uta, Te-ao-wehea, and Tina-toka were 
brave, dashing men of whom the tribe were proud, and hence they were 
always spoken of as the Whanau-a-Tu-whakairi-ora. For these reasons 
Rue-tau-pare left her husband, and eames to Tokomarn with her 
daughters Mariu, ‘To Ata-a-kura, and others, for no other purpose than 
to found 2 tribe that should be known as the Whanau-a- na-tau-pare. 


7 gre called because tho brains of men were ecattered about like the foam of 
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No. 10. 

Ira 

Kabukura-ao 

Kahukura-mamanga 

Kahukura-porou 

oun Tamatea Porou-rangi Paka-riki 

akai-hikuroa — Ira-nui Hau Tane-ka-tohia 
Rangi-tawhiao Hauiti Tuere Uhenga-ariki 


Hine-kahukura = Kahukura-nui 
, | | 
Kapi-horo-maunga Rongomai-kurae Tamatea-taharoa Te Kura 
Te-whakapawhero Whatina-roa Tuhua Maia-patu 
(See No. 9.) 


I 
Tuiti-matua Rua-tapu-kauae-nui 


Hine-maurea = Te Aotaki 


ll 


Rua-tau-pare 


| | 
Te-ata-a-kura Tu-te-rangi-whiu * 
Whakarara 
Te-Aka-kura 
To-Ika-a-tu 
Pahoi 
Tangi-awha 
Tinaku 
Potae 
Henare-Potae 


From the foregoing genealogy it will be seen that Rua-tau-pare 
was an important factor in the Ngati-Porou, Aitanga-a-Hauiti, and 
Ngati-Ira tribes, and she in all probability traded on this fact, for no 
sooner had she setiled herself uninvited among the Tokomaru 
Wahine-iti than she accused certain members of that tribe of having 
insulted her. Probably no one believed the tale told by Rua-tau-pare, 
but that made but little difference to the unfortunate tribe, who were 
shortly after effaced from the land by the descendants of Haniti and 
Tu-whakairi-ora.+ 

The last and crowning misforture of the Wahine-iti fell upon. thas 
section of the tribe who lived on the Waiapu River, whom I eall the 
Te Ao-hore section. Tu-ngarue-toro, a chief of this people, com- 
mitted an assault on Te-Ao-taihi, the favourite wife of Tu-te-rangi- 
whiu, with the result that the sons and other relatives of Ta-whekairi- 
ora fought the offender and his people at Tarera-koau, on the 
Ahi-kouka block, and there utterly destroyed them. The following 
chiefs of the Wahine-iti fell, Tangi-haere-kotea, Mahaki-pasitan, 
Tama-wairangi, Tu-ngarue-toro, and Nuku-ao; hundreds of men of 
lower rank fell, and only the descendants of Rakai-te-mania escaped 
the general destruction of the Wahine-iti. 

Concerning Te Whanau-a-te-Haemata there is but little to be 
said ; the history of this Hapu is uneventful and uninteresting. The 
land occupied by them is not even their own ancestral property, but 
part of the territory conquered by Pakanui from the Ngati-Rus-nuku, 
and given by that-man to Iri-te-kura, who in turn gave Akuaku to Te 


* I have given this genealogy in full for the reason that every chief of note 
on the East Coast derives his chieftainship from Tu-te-rangi-whin. 
+t Waha-ure was chief of this section of Te Wahine.iti. 
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Haemata. The genealogy of the Hapu is, however, interesting 
suave descent Fok al of the Ngati-Porou ancestors, and also 
being the shortest known line of descent from those ancestors. 


No. ll. 
Pokai Porot-rangi Kahungupu Kahukura 
Rongomai-whare-manuka Rongemai-s-niwaniwa Tauhci-kuri Paka-riki 
Te-so-kairan - - - = Tama-taua Tawhiwhi - Rua wahine 
bostanen = san 
| | 
Rakai-hoea Boro 
Mahaki Te Hukui 
Mohiti Te Heemata 
Tango-pahika Tu-horo-uta 
Rongo-j-te-kai Te- 
Te Puriri Hine-i-kaukia 
Te Rangi ra 
Kibirini Ropsta-Wahawaha 
Hamans-Mahuika (80 years.) 
Nepia Mahuika nae 
-— The Whanau-a-te-Haemata. 
The Whanau-a-Mahakt. 


The Aitauga-a-Mate, are descended from the Mate mentioned ini 

genealogy No. 2, through her sons Tama-ihu and Rongo-te-hengia, and | 
alee in part from the brothers of Porou-mata, viz.: Hau-kotore and| 
Rongomai-papango. It was with reference to this tribe that the war-. 
nor Kau-whakatuskina made the contemptuous remark to Apa-nui- 
ringa-motu, just betore the great battle of Te Mania-roa. The two) 
chiefs woro standing on a ridge watching the advance of the Ngati.: 
Poron war parties. “ Be careful,’ said Kau-whakatuakina, “‘ of the) 
small party who are advancing by the beach, they are the sons of Tu- . 
whakairi-ora. As for the hundreds of the Aitanga-a-Mate, you can | 
kick them out from your path.” The result showed that the estimate | 
formed was correct, for the one party was beaten only after a most 
desperate struggle, while the other kad Kuku, Korohau, Rongo- 
tangata-ke, and indeed all the chiefs of the party killed, together with 
about 100 men, and without loss to their assailants (the Whanau-a- 
Apa-nui). Of old they evidently were not considered high-class 
warriors ; but in 1665, and up to the end of the war between the 
Maoris and the Government, no tribe was more reliable in the field 
than the Aitanga-a-Mate. 
_ I havo already given the On ipra of the Whansu-a-Rakai, which 
ie practically the same as that of Mahaki in No. 11, for Hamana 
Mahnika was the acknowledged chief of all Ngati-Rakai. This tribe 
still occupies the ancestral lands on the north bank of Waiapu, and 
has done so since the time of Pokai, but they are unable to say how 
they acquired the right to occupy, It must, however, have been 
through some marriage now forgotten, for all of the fand north of 
Waiapu was originally the territory of Rua-waipu. 

North and cast of Ngaii-Rakai. are certain other Hapus, who also 
claim from the ancestor Pokai, through other children of To-ao- 
kairau, geet areens: i a and Hine-pare. The first named is 
now goverally known as the Whanau-a-Hino-rupe, the second as 
Whanau-a-Tapuhi, the third still bears the ac of Hine-pare. — al 
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No. lla 
Te SRG irau 
= H | Hin 
Tanga ine-pare 
6-Kaika Tu-takahiao Tonge FA -heke 
ura-monehu Te-amu-parae Te-Rarawa 
u-kohinu-rau Te-Ropuake Hika-toa 
haki Turoa Koro-haere-iti 
‘e-ahi Poho Te-Hiki-tai 
Hui-rokutu Hine-kuru-ki rangi Hine-muritahbi 
Natanahira, Maina Hine-te-iwa-iwa 
Niha-tawhiwhi Moko-era, Tu-nui-a-rangi 
Tango-pehika Whaki-rangi Haira.te-Popota 
— Paora-Haenga Haira-Tunui 
gati-Putaanga practically one — — 
Hapu with Whanau-a-Hine- Whanau-a-Tapuhis Ngati-Hine-pare 


rupe. . 
The Ngati-Hine-pare are also closely counceted with the Ngati- 
Mahanga, descendents of Rua-waipu, and now form one tribe; but 
these people will be considered when dealing with the ancient tribes. 
Tu-whakairi-ora, is very properly claimed as a descendant 
of Porou-rangi, but, until lately, the name of Negati-Porou did 
not properly apply to the tribes living to the north of the East 
Cape. They were known as the Whanau-s-Tu-whakairi-ora. The 
descendants of this man occupy the sea coast from the Kast Cape 
to Cape Runaway and inland to the watershed dividing the Bay of 
Plenty from the Wast Coast—that is, all the ancient territory of 
Rua-waipu, Ngai-Tu-moana and other tribes, the descendents of Toi. 
I will now trace the ancient genealogy of the ancestors in question : 


No. 12. 
80 Matuku-tongstonga 
To-Ra mi 
Pahunga-toronga 
Wai-kopiro: 
Rakau-taheke Amaru. nui-a-rangi 
25 Prri-noa 25 Uenuku 
Rus-waipu 24 Tsawakewake Hakumanu-aita 
Para-whenus-mea Nuku-mai-tore Rua-hurvhuru 
Whakarara 22 Porou-rangi Tua-whiti-nui Rua-weuweu 
Tahinga-roa-bau Hau Ue-kahikatea Taha -paka 
Whatu-monri -Awa-purura Ue-tupare 20 Tama-nui-te-ra 
Rere-puhi-tai = Tai-so ree Ue-au-ngore 
Tama-hine-ngaro Hine-tu-aro-maa Hewa-tauaki 
Mokai-a-porou = Uhenga-paraoa Tal ike * 
Bongomai-tauara = Tu-moana 


15 sigutlbasi =Te-ata-a-kura 


14 Tu-w ixi-ore 
With reference to this genealogy it is claimed that eee een 
niwaniwa, the mother of Tu-moana, wasa daughter of Porou-rangi. 
This contention is, however, absurd, for the Mokai-a-porou line above 
quoted shows that she lived four generations after her supposed 
brother Hau, but if we take the line of Te-ata-a-kura, there can no 
longer be a doubt on the subject. 


* Husband of Rongomai-a-niwaniwa. 
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Porou-rangi 
Hu Rongomai-a-niwaniwa 
Rakai-po 
Rakai-wetenga 


Tapu-o-te-haurangi 
Tawako-urunga 
Hine-kehu 


Whaine Tu-moana 
Te-ata-a-kora = Ngatihau 
Tu-whakairi-ora 


The mother of Tu-moana could not be a daughter of Porou-rangi. 

I have already mentioned that Tu-moana and his family lived at 
Wangars, and were ejected from that place by Te-ao-taha. From 
this place they fled to Opotiki, where they lived among the Ngati-Ue-- 
kahikatea and Negati-Rungi-nui, until Tu-whakairi-ora was a grown 
man. Up to this period we see no evidence of power or exalted rank 
in this family, in fact, they were evidently very ordinary people. But} 
Tu-whakairi-ora was in every respect a very remarkable man, his 
mother had even before his birth dedicated him to the great purpose? 
of her life, viz.: that of obtaining revenge for the murder of her; 
father, Porou-mata, and this pre-natal influence may probably have} 
developed the qualities of mind and body afterwards exhibited by the; 
son of Te-ata-a-kura—qualities of real greatness altogether unlike) 
those of Te Rauparaha, and Te Waharoa, whose chief claim to great- - 
ness was their treacherous character and power of dissembling their: 
real intentions, so that they could more easily murder their enemies} 
while pretending friendship. 

At this period, Tu-whakairi-ora had neither tribe nor land; he) 
had, therefore, no easy task before him when he determined to attack - 
the Ngati-Rua-nukn. To a great man, however, nothing is impos-. 
sible; and our hero had not only extraordinary courage and skill . 
with his weapons but he was of a generous disposition, and so skil- 
fully did he ingratiato himself with, and impress the neighboring 
tribes with his strong individuality, that many of the bolder spirits of ' 
the Ngati-Rangi-nui of Tauranga, and Ngati-Ue-kahikatea of Opitiki, 
attached themselves to him and promised him support when required. 

Tu-whakairi-ora’s first step on the path of fortune led him to 
Wharekai-ika, where he visited a chief of the Ngai-tuiti, Hapu of 
Ngai-tuere, known as Te-ao-taki, and had the good fortune to be 
accepted as the husband of his daughter Rua-tau-pare. The Ngai- 
tuiti had obtained their footing at Hicks’ Bay only a few years pre- 
viously when they followed Ue-taha, chief of Ngai-tuere, and assisted 
him to recapture his maternal (Rua-waipu) lands, from the Nga-Oho 
intruders. 

This marriage laid the foundation of the power of Tu-whakairi- 
ora, who forthwith established himself in the Okauwharetoa Pa, on 
south bank of the Awatere Creek, on land given to his wife as a 
marriage present. The marriage of his brother Hukarere to Hine- 
rupe, @ daughter of Ue-taha, had also increased tho family power and 
ren them all the land between the Awatere and Karaka-tuwhero 
streams. 

Here the brothers remained for some time, consolidating their 
power and steadily keeping in view the vengeance to be taken. It 
was probably with this purpose that Tu-whakairi-ora made a journey 
to the East Cape accompanied only by his two dogs, Tamure-haua 
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and Tu-moana-wairau. On his return one of these animals turned 
in from the ses beach to near the Rangi-ahua Pa. When Tu-whaka- 
iri-ora missed his companion, be called to him, but in vain; he then 
returned towards the village, and there meeting two men and a 
woman, asled if they had seen his dog. They replied that they had 
not, but as he tarned away ne heard one of the men make a sneering 
remark tha! convincéd him that they had not only seen his dog, but 
had also killed it. In an instant, Tnu-whakairi-ora had drawn his 
patu aud the two men, Whata and Wahieroa, were lying dead, while 
the wornan fled shrieking for help towards the Pa. Our hero resumed 
his way without hurry and was followed by all the fighting men of 
Rangi-ahua. When Mata-pokia, the swiftest of his foes, had nearly 
overtaken him, Tu-whakairi-ora turned suddenly, warded the thrust 
made at him aud slew bis enemy. The same fate overtook Pito, and 
then Tu-whakairi-ora, knowing full well that one man could not 
fight a war party without some advantage of position, made for the 
rocky islet calied Te Hekawa. Here he defended himself successfully 
against his foes until his peril was noticed by his brother Hukarere, 
who was fishing 2 short distance from the shore. This man paddled 
his canoe towards the rock and Tu-whakairi-ora, seizing his oppor- 
tunity, sprang from the rock into the sea and was rescued. 

The Ngati-porou speak vaguely of a subsequent conquest by Tu- 
whakairi-ora over these people, but no such conquest ever took place. 
The real fact is that Tu-whakairi-ora was a stranger to those who 
attacked him, and when they learned that they had been trying to 
kijl the famous husband of one of their own chieftanesses they were 
as much ashamed as Maoris can be under such circumstances. 
Moreover as Tu-whakairi-ora had very much the best of the affair 
he had nothing to avenge. At any rate it is very clear that no Pa 
was taken, batile fought, or man killed after this affair. Indeed they 
were the descendants of Tuers and Rua-waipu, by whose aid Tu- 
whatzairi-ora won all of his battles, viz., the Hapus known as Ngati- 
manu, Ngati-Rongo-topuni and Ngati-Parahiko, men who still own 
the land they were then in possession of and who claim it by descent 
from their great ancestor Rua-waipu. 

Tt was after this little affaiz, when there was peace throughout the 
district, that Tu-whakairi-ora summoned his allies, including the 
Ngai-tane, of Marachara, and Ngati-Rua-waipu, and attacked the 
Negati-Rua-nuku. 

This tribe, it is said, were broughi by Tahu from the South Island, 
as servants for his son Rua-nuku, who, according to the Ngati-Porou 
version, was also a son of Hamo, the widow of Porou-rangi. On this 
point, however, there is considerable diversity of opinion, inasmuch 
that the Ngai-tahu say that Tahu-muri-hape was the only child of Tahu 
and Hamo. Be it as it may, the Ngati-Rua-nuku were aliens, and 
had murdered the chief, Porou-mata, and therefore it was necessary 
they should suffer. 

I have already mentioned the vomposition of the war party led by 
Tu-whakairi-ora. They werefrom many tribes, and therefore wanting 
in cohesion ; but they none the less captured the Rongo-nuiand other 
Pas, and defeated the Ngati-Rua-nuku at the battle of Hika-tawatawa. 
Ty-whakriri-ora’s Heutenants, Te Neho-a-ngatini and Te-atua-kairau, 
followed the flying enemy and defeated them once more at Tapuae-rau. 
These defeats satisfied the chief, who fought for honor only and was 
never vindictive, he therefore left the survivors of the tribe in posses- 
sion of their lands. 
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So far no great harm had been done, the Ngati-Rua-nukn had 
probably lost many warriors, but a single generation would have 
ste the losses, and the tribe would have boen as strong, if not 
stronger, than ever. But they had yet to deal with Paka-nui, who was 
at this time a mere child, living at Turangs. He wasa dson of: 
Mato, one of the daughters of Porou-mata, and when he reached 
man’s estate and had acquired & certain reputation as a warrior, he 
deemed it his duty to still farther avenge his grandfather's death, so 
that all the credit might not be due to his cousin, Tu-whaksiri-ora. 

Paka-nui first attacked those doscendants of Tauhei-kuri and 
Tamatea-kota who had elain Tu-purnpuru, and driven Taraia and Te-- 
ao-mata-rahi to Hawke's Bay, and having been fairly successful in 
this adventure, he turned his attention to the Ngati-Rua-nuku, and 
appeared at Mataahu with a smull ope of 120 men. Here ho found 
his eaemies prepared and more nnmerons than he had expected, so) 
much 60, that, believing himself unable to cope with them in open! 
wariare, he pretended neutrality, if not friendship. | 

After a residence of some weeks in the neighbourhood, Paka-nui | 
noticed that Ngati-Rua-naku went froquently with hand-nets to catch | 
the fish called ‘‘ Kshe,” in tho rocky pools on the coast, and on this) 
fact he based his plan of attack. 

He end his men armed themselves with short heavy patus of 
Tawhiwhi wood, easily concealed, and hand-nets, and with these) 
joined a fishing party of their enemies... Each man took his appointed | 
post near one of the doomed tribe, while Paka-nui himself took oP 
his position at Kaitango, a pool which was the special property of ' 
Rangi-rokai-kura, chief of Ngati-Rua-nuku. At a given signal each, 
man cast his net over the head of the man nearest to him and slew: 
him, Rangi-rakai-kura foll in this way under the patu of Paka-nui. 
This ig the affair dignified by the name of a battlo and known as the. 
Ika-korapa-rua. That same day ihe four Pas—Kotore, Rangitoto, 
Tokatea, and Kokai—were taken and the remnants of the sea-coast- 
dwelling, Ngati-Rua-nuku, fled inland. 

The inland Ngati-Rua-nukn were still powerful, and they, together » 
with Ngati-Ira, organised a war party to avenge their ‘Geteat but. 
Paka-nui, who like most Maoris was possessed of military genius. had 
Sent two young chiefs—Riki-papaka and Raro-taka—to reconnoitre, 
and they gavo timely notice of the enemy's approach. Paka-nui 
drew up his men on the sandy beach and there fought and won the 
battle of Tai-timu-roa. Riki-papaka defeated them in a third affair 
at Kohu-tara, and from that date the Ngati-Rua-nuku have not been 
known as a tribe. 

It was shortly after this last affair that Paka-nui conceiving him. — 
self affronted by the Wahine-iti, brought Tu-whakeiri-ora again upon — 
the scene and caused the battle of Te Haro bithatal : 

From the foregaing account it will be seen that the ‘Whanau-a- 
Tu-whakairi-ora, which so rapidly grew in power and numbers as to 
become the leading Hapu of Ngati-Porou, are of a very mixed race, 
and have but little of Porou-rangi in their composition. They area 
mixture of Ngati-Tuero, Ngati-Rua-waipu, Nga-Oho, and probably of 
mauy other tribes whoso very names have been lost. 

It is also cloar that they did not owe their footing in the land to 
any conquest over the aboriginal people, excepti g always, that over 
Ngei-Tu-moana and Te Whanan-a-Pararaki, the latter of whom were 
conquered by Tnu-te-rangi-whin. 
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‘THE MORIORI PEOPLE OF THE CHATHAM 
ISLANDS: THEIR TRADITIONS AND HISTORY, 


: By Auexanper SHAND, oF CHatHam IsLanps. 


Ko Maranat-ao, 
Cuapter ]V —Mortoxn: GENEALOGY. 


HE first of the genealogies. given herewith was recited, with 
other legends, by an old chief and priest (Tohwnga) of the 
Morioris, named Minarapa Tamahiwaki, in 1868. It set forth— 
according to Moriori tradition—the beginning of the world and 
the creation of man, with. their genealogic descent as handed 
down to them from their ancestors, showing that in the 
beginning Rangi and Papa—Heaven and Earth—existed, joined 
together in darkness, until a spirit (Wairua), arose named Rangi- 
tokona—the propper-up or separator of Heaven—and separated 
them, thereby producing light. After this Rangitokona eaped 
up soil in Papa—earth—and created man—Tu—from whom des- 
cended Rongo, Tane, Tangaroa, ‘with others, as referred to in a 
former article, the story of Rangi and Papa. These were called 
Te Whanau-o-te-rangi — ‘the Heaven-born,” or children of 
Heaven. The “ Heaven-born” were held to be quite distinct from 
anything purely human, as is shown by the way their names are 
introduced in many of their incantations and recitals. They 
were apparently. beings. of a superior. nature, who could impart 
power to the spells of the people. When used in such cases the 
people were most particular to give the names of these gods in the 
same unyarying sequence, thus evidently implying. that. they 
followed in regular genealogic order. 
As it is evident that the Moriori race is closely allied to,in fact 
is one with the Maori—in appearance, customs, religious rites, and 


. 


language*—it may not be considered inappropriate under these 


* The language, although disguised considerably by the peculiar pronunciation, 
retains many words more peculiar to the Rarotongan dialect, yet in all essentials 
it is the same with that of the Maori. It may be & subject for further enguny, 
what has caused the peculiarity of the Moriori dialect, whether the language was 
in process of degradation, or if it was owing to the existance of a prior race in the 
island. The statement. is strongly affirmed that on the arrival of the Rangi-mata 
sanoe migration they found inhabitants in the island, and they give the names of 
the chiefs then living to various places. 


3. IV. 
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cirounstances to compare and notice the agreement, or divergence, , 
of the genealogies of both people, more particularly with reference? 
to the Heaven-born section, which, owing to the fragmentary form) 
of the record and remoteness of the period dealt with, will be 
perhaps the best mode of treating the subject, Such a comparison | 
of these early records of both peoples may be the means of throwing 
light upon them, and, to a certain extent, of guaging their value) 
and authenticity. ; ’ 

It will be observed that many of the names recited in Te 
Whanau-o-te-rangi line, as given by Tamahiwaki, are those of the) 
gods or divinities, recognised as such by both Maori and Moriori,, 
more particularly many of the first twelve names, although on) 
close examination it appears open to question whether all the: 
names come Cleaily under the above heading. It will doubtless; 
be a matter of considerable interest to notice how closely the two) 
races are in agreement in this, the Hawaiki part of their genealogy... 
This is somewhat remarkable when it is taken into consideratior | 
that according to the Moriori genealogy over twenty-six* genera- . 
tions have elapsed since their arrival in these islands from | 
Hawaiki, as they say, but with very little doubt from New Zealand, , 
in their last stage hither. By estimating a generation at twenty- 
five years, which owing to the earlier marriage of Maoris and 
Morioris as a race, may probably be a fair approximation, it 
would give a period of 625 years residence in the Chatham 
Islands. 

Although Tamahiwaki’s genealogy was given in unbroken 
continuity by the reciter, it has been found convenient for the 
sake of reference to separate. it into groups, more particular! 
where a semblance of a break exists. Thus the first group is 
‘Te Whanau-o-té-rangi,” thirty generations, beginning with Tu, 
who according to the reciter begat Rongo—Rongo, Tane, and so 
or in downward succession throughout the whole genealogy.t 
This Tu, (standing erect), representing the first man created, does 
not appear to be the same as Tu-mata-uenga (Tu-terrible- face) 
either from a Moriori or Maori point of view.} According to the 
Monioris, Ro (Te) Tauira (the pattern) last of the ““ Heaven-born"™ 
begat Tahiri Mangate (a) who begat the winds, and the west- 
winds§—Raki—vwas the iather of Tu-mata uenga, who placed 
Strength in fishes, birds and trees to fight against and injure man 
_ According to the Maoris, Tane, or Tane-mahuta as he is called 
in appendix IV. of Sir G. Grey’s “* Nga Moteatea:and Hakirara,” 


* Twenty-six to th " 
thatidain ty-aix to the arrival of the Maoris in 1886 and three generations since. 


t It appears more probable that these first fi i admi 
on all hands to be the chi.dren of Rangi and Pang: ge lg poole tie ‘o be 
descendants of one anoth: x but merely followed in their assumed seniority. 


{ Tu appears to be the real name, the affix, mata-uenga, as well as 


th 
o ae oe, are merely forms to dilate upon and indicate hig many warlike 


§ In allusion apparently to its generally boistero charac! 
to him ‘as a person.. With reference to Ro Tauira nd ber position beret it seems 
somewhat strange how, as mother of the winds, she comes to be among what 
uira 


appears to be their immediate ancesto ; 
referred to may be another, but confused rs Frater Hawaiki, the Tai 
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was he who separated Rangifrom Papa; and Tu-mata-uenga was 
his junior (Teina). The story therein told is evidently a poetical 
attempt on their part to account for the various features and 
attributes of things as they exist in nature, in point of fact it is a 
Maori cosmogany. None of the old Morioris. knew of Tane 
separating Rangi and Papa; with them it was Rangitokona who 
did so, and formed man by heaping together earth in Papa, nor 


‘had they any tradition of Tu-mata-uenga fighting with his brother. 
Rongo, with them, appeared to be more particularly connected 
with the various kinds of whales, hence Rongo-moana*, the 

generic term for all cetaceans. Tane, as with the Maori, was the 


divinity of the forest, and Tangaroa, with Pou, were those of fish, 
not whales.t' Tangaroa also had some connection with war, as 
there were certain rites pertaining to him in that respect. Ro- 


“ngomai and Kahukura were in conjunction with Tu, more parti- 


cularly connected with war, although there is some uncertainty 
as to the attributes of the latter. 

In comparing the names of several of the ‘“‘ Heaven-born,” 
beginning with Tiki in the Moriori genealogy, we find their names 
in almost the same order in an incantaion called a Mauri, (‘a 
heart or soul,’’) used after a Purenga—removal of Tapu—see page 
423 of Sir G. Grey’s “‘ Nga Moteatea and Hakirara.” This Mauri 
belongs to the Arawa tribe, as will be seen at a glance, and is in 
effect a genealogy of the various sections of the Arawa in a some- 
what condensed form, but beginning, as is usual in such cases, b 
reciting the children of Rangi and Papa—the elements and their 
attributes. The Tapu having been removed by the Purenga, the 
Mauri was then recited to give a ‘‘heart’’ to the person or per- 
sons for whom it was used; in point of fact to.render them quite 


‘sound and free from any of the evil effects of the Tapu. To render 


the incantation more powerful and effective, and by way of invo- 
cation, the Mauri was likened to Ranginui—the great heaven, 
which was described in all its forms and personified, together with 
the lightnings, tempests, gueringe of priests and weird ones and 
so forth, but returning to the “‘ Emergence-from-nothing”’{ and the 
«Emergence from-smallness,” to Whiro,§ Whiro-the-weird, Whiro 
the-ancient-one, and then Tiki, Tiki-the-ancient-one,. Tiki-heaped- 
up, Tiki-gathered, T iki-with-hands-formed, Tiki-with-feet-formed, 
Tiki-Tiki-the-ancient-lord. This Tiki, with the Maoris, appears 
to be man created, but whoever he may really represent, we find him 
with Uru and Ngangana|| coming in the same order here as with 


# Whales (stranded) being a great article of food and their having no kumara 
may perhaps account for the transposition. 

+ Ta uiho o Rongo—Flesh of Bongo. Ko ta Wao-nui a-Tane and Ta Wao-o 
Mahuta—a saying regarding the forest. 

t Progressive development. 

§ Whiro as representing darkness or non-existence. One of the nights of the 
moon when no longer seen was called O-Whiro; or, O-Mutu. 

In the “ Apiti” of Sir G. Grey’s “ Nga Moteates” is a Tangi OVII. No- 

12), =e tor Mabota, condemned to be hung by Sir W. Martin in. d. Men- 
tion is there made of “ Nga waka, Uru raua ko Ngangava.” The Tangi is full of 
mythic allustons to the Hawaikian lore. 
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the Morioris,* at the end of this paper they are placed in parallel 
colums by way of comparison, where the vacant intervals are 
shown, together with the names which are not common to both. 

Continuing the consideration of Tamahiwaki’s genealogy, we 
next come to the group, Toko-roa—the long prop or pillar—to 
Ao-marama—world of light—numbers 31 to 57, inclusive. In 
examining these names, especially those under the heading of 
Toko, it appears almost questionable whether these, with —— 
might not be considered descriptive names of certain features an 
attributes of the objects alluded to—a poetical illustration or des- 
- cription of the umiverse. For example, in similar Maori recitations 
the folowing occur :—Ranginui, Rangiroa, Rangi-potango, Aonul, 
Aoroa, Ru, Ngai. with their respective additions and amplifi- 
cations, but none of which have anything to do with ancestry. 

Where names are found in groups—a single stem with various 
endings—such groupings appear to.call for careful consideration, 
as to whether they really represent ancestors or not, more especi 
ally where a marked contrast exists in genealogies. dating from 
what may bé termed historic times, or since the arrival of the 
canoes from Hawaiki. In these later cases such groupings are 
rarely found. or if found, are open to doubt. 

In this group of Tokoroa to Te Ao-marama, the first four appear 
to refer to the separation of Heaven and earth; the next five give 
little clue to their meaning ; but the remainder are chiefly divini 
ties, and have reference to Heaven. 

The next section begins with Te Ao-marama and ends with 
Rongopapa. When reciting this genealogy and after having 
reached Rongo-mai-whenua ¢ the narrator exclaimed, “now man 
begins,” almost impiying a doubt in his own mind whether those 
préceding were really men or not. He further declared that 
Rongo-mai-whenua was their ancestor, and that twenty-five gener- 
ations existed between him and Kahuti. According to Maikoua 
there are twenty-seven generations bet ween Rongo-mai-whenua and 
Tamakautara (excluding in both cases the names quoted). When 
Kahu arrived in his eanoe he found Rongo-mai-whenua’s descen- 
dant, Kahuti (No. 85 in Tamahiwaki’s genealogy), at Kaingaroa, 
the north part of the island; Tamakautara (No. 30 in Maikoua’s 
genealogy), at Te Awapatiki; Karangata: at Whangaroa harbor, 
and also Karangatua (locality uncertain). He is further credited 
with finding the island disconnected—kauteretere, floating—as a 
number of islands, which he joined together, After this, dis- 
liking the island, Kahu returned to Aotea and Hawaiki. 

Tamahiwaki strongly affirmed that Rongo-mai-whenua and his 
descendants were no te whenua ake—autochthones——and that they, 


with the Rangimata migrants, were his ancestors, as shown in his 
table of genealogy. 


* After Tiki-Tawhito-ariki, 
Muuri of the “ Three people” 
does not appear who the “Three 


‘Tiki-the-ancieat-lord, mention is made in the 
and goes on with Ura, Ngangana, &., but it 
people ” sre, or the meaning of the allusion. 


Py Rongo mai-whenua was a figurative equivalent for land, and he had 
brother (teina) called Rongo-mai-tere—ocean Me refused to remain with his booth! 
bat left. Kongo mai-whenua lamented over his departure in # fangi. ; 


} Also name of place in the harbor. 
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Again, another question suggests itself: Assuming this gene- 
alogy to be consecutive and correct from Rongo-mai-whenua to 
Rongopapa, could the natural increase of the people have possibly 
axisted in these islands ? 

__ Among the ancestors in the above group, Tu-te-rangi-marama 
(79) is said to have taught the Morioris the art of plaiting pokipoki’s, 
a kind of mat made with broad strips of flax (Phormium tenaa), 
while another—Tangaroa-matahi (48)—with his descendants, were 
noted for eating raw food. 

Rongopapa, the last amcestor of this group, was, it is stated, 
one ot the ancestors living on the Chatham Islands found by the 
Heke—migration—of Rangimata on their reaching Te Whakuru 
(Whakarua. North. the north-east corner of the island), while 
Marupuku, another autochthone (as they stated also), lived at Te 
Awapatiki, and contended with Mihiti, the captain of Rangimata 
ao his oeople on their landing there, pulling out a post erected by 
nem to indicate taking possession of the land.* 

From Rengopapa to Tamahiwaki, inclusive, are 26 generations, 

hich brings tis to the last group, and with the present people now 
iving, there are three generations more to be added. (The first of 
the three beiny a child in 1836—date of arrival of Maoris, he may 
be about 64 years, or thereabouts—the second, and third, son, and 
andchildren—the eldest child is 12 yearsof age now. This may 
ifford an example of the length of a generation.) 

It will doubtiess be very interesting to compare with Tamahi- 
waki’s genealogy another one written by Hirawanu Tapu Mai- 
tarawai, at Te Awapatiki, and dated 3rd June, 1868. This was 
dictated by Aperahama Maikoua, another old Moriori priest of 

bout the same age as Minarapa Tamahiwaki, and who claims 
lineal descent from Marupuku. He accepts as correct the fifty- 
ix generations antecedent to Te Ao-marama, as given by Tama- 
iwaki, and begins with Te Ao-marama who begat Rongo-mai- 
henua, whose son was Rangipokia, and thence down tc Maru- 
puku, or, from Te Ao-marama inclusive, ninety-nine generations. 

This period, according to Tamahiwaki, comes to one hundred 
enerations, a difference of one only. Another periodin Maikoua’s 
genealogy is from Te Ao-marama to Tamakautara (inclusive), 
itty generations—Tamakautara lived, it is said, at the same 
ime as Kahu-ti, garment of Ti. In Tamahiwaiki’s genealogy 
his time from Te Ao«marama to Kahu-ti (inclusive) was twenty 
ight generations, a difference of two only 

The last period is from Marupuku to Maikoua, apparently 
hirty generations, but according to the note appended by the 

rite (Tapu), it is twenty-eight generations, which, if correct, 
akes a difference cf two more than Tamahiwaki.t 

It may be added that the names of the people mentioned in 
the genealogy have been given to places all round the Awapitiki 


* It is said the heke pat in one post first on the sand-spit (tahuna), this the tangata 
whentia took not much notice of ; but on seeing the heke put in another at Poretu 
(north side cf the Awapatiki) and with it the image of their god, Heuoro, they 
pulled them up. 


+ Owing to the introduction in one or two eases of other members than the 
direct line, this genealogy is uot so reliable in this section as Tamahiwaki’s, 
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From this place Rongo-mai-tauira descended to the north end of 
the Whanga (lagoon), which he guarded, by the Mangatukarew 
stream. Tahiwata descended by the Awa-inanga river, andi 
guarded the south end of the Whanga.{ Uhenga was the Will-of- 
the-wisp god of the south end of the Whanga. é 

Having institued a comparison between one section of the 
Maori with the Moriori genealogy, it may be useful to compare 
some other Maori genealogies published in Tregear’s “ Maori 
Comparative Dictionary,” to see how far they agree, more parti- 
cularly in the Hawaikian part. , 

Taking a Ngati-Maniapoto one, collected by Mr. G. T. Wil- 
kinson, the first twenty-nine names, if not more, are divinities or 
deified ancestors, more or less, while Tuwhakararo, who was slain) 
by the chiefs§ of Te Uru-o-Monono (or Manono) and was avenged 
by Whakatau-potiki,|| lived previous to, but from the accounts, 
not far distant from the time of the canoes leaving Hawaiki for 
New Zealand, so that practically it may be taken as dealing with 
New Zealand ancestry, as does the Arawa one. 

In the Maniapoto genealogy “Ari” (13)—apparently a printer's 
error, and intended for Uru—-with Ngana who succeeds him, does 
not come in the same order as in the Mauri quoted—from Whiro) 
to Hatonga or Whatonga. They agtee, but invert the order 
Tahatiti and Rakaiora in the Mauri, missing out some names 
there mentioned, which would appear to indicate that those 
referred to were not intended to represent the whole of their’ 
ancestors arranged in full genealogic sequence, but rather. the: 
names of certain of the more notable of their Hawaiki ancestors, , 
the names only being retained, without the knowledge of their: 
deeds, lost with the last generation of old men. In Tamihiwaki’s! 
genealogy there will be noticed a Tiki prior to Uru and Ngangana, , 
which agrees with the order in the Mauri, but which apparently is: 
not the same as the second Tiki (16), the latter being probably’ 
the same as Tiki-te-pou-mua in the Maniapoto table. As this is! 
a Tainui genealogy, and both Tainui and Te Arawa left the same: 
place in Hawaiki, their Hawaikian’ genealogy or stories ought to: 


* This is evidently Rongo-mai-ta-uira—Rongo-mai-the: tning-fiash, hence 
Will-ot-the-wisp, or Tats fata mientras é | 
_ t Beyond the :nention of this strange tradition there was nothing more known | 
Ly dogs — to be the fragment of some old story of which this part alone 


} Tahiwati’s backbone (a dark ridge in the riv : 
burats out seawards, after Ask ee sahtigete bed) is een when the Whanga 


§ Tupakihimi and Paparakewa, according to the Morioris. - 


|| Whakaten, scoording . to ing 
Wawhikersen's Nh oer pee the Morioris—he was brother of Apakura, 


{ Teinui and Te Ara ; i 
re heat ee pa: sailed from the oreek or river of Pikopiko-i- Whiti, 
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show a considerable amount of general agreement in their common. 
ancestry. 

Taking now the genealogy of the Ure-wera* tribe as collected 
by Major Gudgeon, the first portion appears to relate to the 
creation of man, symbolising him by Tiki-matou (? matua), then 
it describes Te Ahunga—heaping together} of earth to form the 
tree body; I te Pue (? Pu, or pua, assuming the former) in the 
stem; I te moref, in the highest ttp of branches; I te weu, in the 
fibrous roots: I te aka, in the long thin roots; I Tamatua (?) ; 

I takitaki, in the bringing onward; Tanu-manga, burial eae 
‘the tree); Pukai-ahua, heap gathered together (formed). The 
grouping of other names with their descriptive meanings apparently 
relates to imaginery periods or circumstances in the creation of 
‘the world as held by them. Taking for example :—Haere-pouai 
(? Haere-po-ai), going in darkness; Po-ata-uri, night of the dark 
morn; Po-ata-tea, night of the clear morn; Wainui-a-te-Kea§ (? 
great water of the whale or fish); Wainui-a-te-Kore, great water 
of the void; Raorao-nui-a-Awatea, the great expanse of daylight|| ; 
Ka-tere-Moana, the ocean sweeps; Hine-ahu-one, woman formed 
from earth; Te Kune-iti, the small development or conception ; 
Te Kune-rahi, the great conception; and so on in pairs or groups, 
the recitation dwelling on the various features or opposite 
meanings of any subject touched on, until we reach Toi, Rauru, 
Tahititi, Ruatapu, &c., of the other genealogies, and we find in 
them the well-known .and recognised ancestors prior to the 
departure from Hawaiki. 

There are a few names in this genealogy, such as Toi (60), and 
others, which have more the appearance of ordinary names; but, 
when shortly after, these are followed by pairs, and such a group 
as 79 to 84—variants of Atea, Tu-atea, Waho-tea, Whetu-atea, 
etc., considerable doubt arises as to whether they were ever really 
intended to represent people. It is noticeable that 53,54, 55— 
Rongomai, Kahukura, and Te Ao-marama—follow in the same 
order, and nearly the same numbers, as in Tamahiwaki’s genealogy, 
while Toi, Rauru, and Rvatapu—9g7, 98, 100—come after in this 
case, but precede, as members of ‘Te Whanau-o-te-rangi ’’ group, 


* So named through an accident which befel their ancestor Morakareke, 
whose Ure got burnt—hence their name. 


t This ap to be the Maori equivalent to the Moriori story of the creation 
of Tu, under the figure of a tree. Thus Tiki-i-ahua, Tiki-i-apoa, &o, Showing 
that this story was common to both races. 


¢ Or may mean also the butt of a tree. 


§ According to the Moriori story a Kea was the name of the fish which 
Hine-te-iwaiwa rode, or which carried her tv her lover Tinirau, to the Sacred Isle, 
(Motutapu). The Kea is a large fish, in shape pemeinice! like a Patiki, but about 
eight or ten feet in length, big and thick in proportion, has a very rough skin like 
one of the coarse Dog Sharks, swims like a Patiki, and is diamond shaped, in 
the centre of the back is a hollow, in which Hine eat. Hence this * fishis called 
« Te-ara-o-Hine ”—Hine’s conveyance. [See “Myths and Songs,” p. 92, by Dr. 
Wyatt Gill, where the King of Sharks, which carried Ina to the facred Isle, ia 

ed. Te-kea.— Eprrons. } 

|| Te hikn Watea is the Moriori name for the expanse of the ocean, which 
raises the question, whether this nay not be Raorao-nui-a-Wates, groai expanse 
of ocean, especially as water is referred to before and after, 
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Tamahiwaki’s table. Again it will be noticed (see p 423, Sir: 
G. Greys ‘‘Nga Moteatea & Hakirara”’) that this part, from 97! 
onwards, which is essentially the same as the Arawa one, misses } 
out many of the names contained in the latter, and inserts others, , 
and in the case of Tama* other additions to the name are used, , 
although referring appareutly to the same person ; after two more} 
names this brings us to Ruatapu and Paikea. Now, as Paikeat 
(£11)—said to be the captain of Takitumu—and Kauru (98), (if he: 
be the same person who came in Mata-atua) one of the great pro- 
genitors of Te Urewera and other tribes, were both co-existant 
with Toi-te-huatabi, Tama-te-kapua, and others, the question 
suggests itself how far this section, from the names included, can 
be relied on as a genealogy, or whether it is not iather a general 
recital of the chief names of those who came in the canoes from 
Hawaiki. 

Another genealogy is here given, that of Petera Te Puku-atua, 
of the Ngati-Whakaue section of Te Arawa, living at Ohinemutu, 
Rotorua, which from the ancestor—Taunga—-who came in the 
Arawa canoe, to Petera, inclusive, makes 23 generations. 

in the March number of the Polynesian Journal for 1894, in an 
article contributed by Major Gudgeon, on *‘ Maori Migration,” the 
generations vary from fifteen to twenty, t.2., people who count 
their descent from the arrival of the Arawa canoe, and it will be 
observed that Petera s genealogy counts three or more generations 
In excess Ol One given at p. 48 of that number, which is the 
genealogy of one who ciaims descent from the same ancestor— 
Taunga, 

Other members of the Tuhourangi section of the Arawa, give 
fifteen to sixteen generations as fhe period which has elapsed since 
the Arawa’s arrival, so that it appcars impossible, trom the infor- 
mation at hand, to arrive at any certain conclusion regarding the 
actual number of generations which have passed since the arrival 
of the Tainui, Arawa, Mata-atua, and other canoes fram Hawaiki; 
nor is it attempted here to do much more than point out the 
various points of agreement, or the reverse, in the hope that more 
complete genealogies and information may be obtained from the 
vartous tribes by tuose who take an interest in the subject, and 
thus allow of exact comparison before it is too late, and those no 
longer exist who oan supply the knowledge. t 

Assuming twenty esareations to be a fair approximation in 
regard to the time which has elapsed since the arrival of the 
Maoris in New Zealand, in the Arawa and other canoes, and 26 
epee (according to Tamahiwaki, ana o according to Mai- 

oua) since the arrival of the Morioris at the Chatham Islands, in 


* It appears questionable whether this Tama was not one of + note 
o whom various lati Sea = 
Pos pce ray se vos were given, as those of Ta—god of war, to magnify 


t See Major Gudgeon’s artiole in this number, as to Paikes,—Bprrors. 


{ The study of a large number of genealogi i i 
gies dating from the arrival of the 
fleet of canoes in New Zealand will show that twenty icaasans is abiuk the 


mean number, and consequently, that the migrati : 
about 600 years igo.asBrstone , that the migration from Hawaiki arrived here 


§ Tapu in his note 28, which probably is carrect i 
confusion in introducing other mamhers at & family in the fine. aed 
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the Rangi-mata canoe, there remains a long gap to be accounted 
for between the arrival of the two peoples. A very difficult question 
to answer here arises: How is it, that, while showing so many 
points of agreement in their Hawakian ancestry, there are so many 
generations between the dates of arrival in New Zealand and the 
Chatham Islands? Does not this tend to show a much earlier 
migration of a section of this, or a similar people from Hawaiki, 
subsequently merged in the later migration, whoye history has 
been lost in the mists of the past, but who are alluded to as the 
original inhabitants—tangata-whenua—-said to have been found in 
New Zealand ou the arrival of ‘Tainui and other canoes with the 
Maoris, and the Rangimata canoe with the Moriori’s, at the 
Chatham Islands. Supposing this to be the case would the two 
peoples have been so much in unison in their Hawaiki account of 
themselves ? 

How long ago it really was since Kahu arrived in the Chatham 
Islands, may remain so far an open question; but that he did 
arrive, and returned to Aotea* and Hawaiki, is strongly supported 
py. Moriort tradition, and although no mention whatever is made 
of it, it seems not impossible that some of his party remained 
behind, whose descendants may have been some of the people said 
to have been found on the arrival of the Rangimata canoe, about 
twenty-six generations ago. It also seems probable that Kabu’s 
arrival could not have been at a very remote period, otherwise it 
is scarcely conceivable that the Heke of Rangimata should have 
known of the matter. 

One thing appears certain, that Kahu must have been a skilful 
and able captain, and had a vessel capabie of encountering rough 
seas, to have returned, as their story goes, to Aotea and Hawaiki. 
If, as in the case of Kupe, the great Maori navigator, he reached 
Hawaiki, the fame of his exploit would naturally be spread, and 
directions be given regarding the course to be taken for others 
coming to Aotea, as well as to the Chatham Islands. From the 
Moriori account, Maruroa and Kauanga of the Rangimata canoe, 
went to Hukurangi, and obtained thence the knowledge of the 
Chatham Islands, as well as other information. Once arrived in 
New Zealand, a few hundred miies more, would be a small con- 
sideration to such daring and skilful navigators as the Maoris have 
proved themselves to be. 


GENEALOGY OF PETERA TE FUKU-ATUA, OF ROTORUA, 
NEW ZEALAND (on the mate side). 


% Uru-hoanga Taunga? 
Haekauea Atua-matua 
Tane-i-te-kapua Tangaroa 
Ao Tupai ? Tupoi 

| Puhsorangi 5 Trawbitiki 

- Ohomairangi Rukeroa — 

a Muturangi Rongomainui 


* Evidently N.Z. Mention also is made of Aropawa, with Aotea in a harukia, 
“Ka tai a Kahu.” These names appear to have represented to the Morioris the 
north and the middle islands of New Zealand. 
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mairoa Te Whatumairangi 

Rongomaitupua Ariari-te-rangi 

10 Rongomai-pehu Tu- noho poka 
Apahu-matua Pa-nui-o-marama 
Mawake-roa 20 Tae-o-Tu 
Mawake-taupo Te Iwingaro 
Tuwharetoa Te Puku-atua 

15 Tutanekai 23 Petera Te Puku-atua? 


1. Came in Arawa canoe. & Petera Te Puku-atua is over 60 years of age. 


MORIORI GENEALOGY. 


By Tamanrwaxi. 


Ro rangi raua ko Papa ka tokona e Rangitokona, ka wehe a Rangi raua ko P 
ka whanau a raua tamariki :—Heaven and earth were pushed apart by Rangitokona. 
and heaven and earth were separated—their children were borr . 


Tu Tamamutu 
( Rongo Rangipouta 
Tane Ranginaonao 
Tavgaroa Rangitaweh! 
5 Rongomai 45 Tiki-mata-wha 
Kahukura Tiumanukurs 
Tiki Rongohna 
Uru Tangaroa matahi? 
Ngangana Uhenga® 
10 = : 50 Le same 
i orangi Tangaroa -whatu-mosiis 
EH Waiorangi Tamanui-te-Ra 
Tahu Tamahiwa 
2 Moko Te Hiwarangi 
@ | 15 Maroro 55 Rongomai 
4 Wakehau Kahukara 
i Te Ao-marama 
Toi Rongomaiwhenua‘ 
Rauru Nuku-0-wae-roroa 
| 20 Whatonga 60 Tutawake 
Rongomai Turanga-mamaoa 
Kahukura Ngake 
Ruanuka!l Pehe 
Motu-sriki Tu-ta-upoko-o-Rekohua 
26 Te Ao-marama a0 
Tumare Tuwatawata 
Ranganuku Hariunga 
‘Matariki ‘apa 
Wari Toromatua 
80 Tavira 70 Takare 
Tokoroa Hawaikis 
Tokopoto Tutohia 
Tokomahuta Hokotaka 
Tokomauhara Wharekaraka 
85 Rupipi 75 Rangitipi 
Ruwaruwaru Maituporo 
Rukuhautai ‘otorea 
Sahil are as 
i kK G 
40 Tamaariki HW 
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Tairi 

Tarere 
Manu-kau-moana 
Kahv-ti® 


Manapupu 
Tarewa 
Ruaouru 

110 Rongomehori 
Tamakao 


Waka-ariki 
150 Wakatukou 

Eha 

Marama 

Ika 

Tauanunuku 
155 Tamohewa 

Kaiuaua 


Manapo 
Tuwetenga 
165 Rongomai-a-kura 


Tama-te- ; 

Tamahiwaki—The reciter, and 
three generations now living 
(the third are children). 


1, Buanuku to Ro (te) Tauira are said to be women. 


2, He and.his descendants ate rew food. 


8 Will-6 -the-wisp, south end of the Whanga lagoon. 
4 The first ancestor who dwelt.in Rekohu, or Chatham. Islands. No information of 


how he arrived there. 


5. Tu-te-rangi-marams taught the art of making “ Pokipokis ” (coarse flax mats). 
6. Kahu's cance arrived in the time of this ancestor. 
7. In Rongopepe’s time the three canoes arrived from Hawaiki. 


Nora—This genealogy relates to the north-cast part of the island—Te Whakuru— 
more particularly in the ancestors from Rongopapa downwards. 
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MORIORI GENEALOGY. 


_-— 


By Matgovua. 


‘Te Awapatiki, 3 Hane, 1868. 
Ko te Tapuna tenei o Wharekauri. 


Te Ao-marama} 60 Mokeao 
Rengomaiwhenus Tuwakehau 
Rangipokia Vanaii-ripo 
Turangi Wai-tongo 
5 Rangitakohu Ririhorea 
Tamoe 65 Moksara 
Ripo Poretu_ 
Tangaroa-mapune wai Te Rikitahatika 
Tongonui Tamatahatu 
id Heu (Hau) Manawatahia 
Roa, 70 Tamatakuao 
Waka Wharewi 
Tapopohewa Wharekura 
More ‘ama-hokototore 
15 Takitumo Te Awapuhi 
Tumunui 75 Rangiwera 
Rakaraka Tehuaimi-co 
Hairnuru-tonga (aiae) Te Auriri 
Hawaitauru Te Au-nguiha 
20 Marukaputa Titire 
Tapuio-ao 380 Manaonao 
Tamawharou Ta-toko-tapu 
Kai-toro Pa-okvoho 
Tapongi Tapuhautere” 
25 Roteru Matirawhe (a bird) 
Moyntehi 85 Tangaro-pouri 
Warikawa Tangaro potange 
Torobanga Mawharg 
Taranturos Whare-iangata 
30 Tamakautara® Taponeke 
Tapu-toro 90 Tamakoprpu 
Poutarau Tamatoke 
Rongoiai-to-whatu-ma Tamakororo 
Wuirere Turumoe 
85 Kahutaa Tuboe 
Re ngibikimeo 95 Tangiwharau 
Tama-ngutu-ao Yamaroroki 
Wharemai NHerepo 
Tarua-ngutu-ure Moisuira 
40 Kairoro, Marumama-ke 
Tumuririko 100 Marupukaot 1 
Tumurarapa Tana-hokorere-kura ) (/ 
Sr ee mtnes Tana-mairewas A 
‘Ta Upoko-pa ‘Te Au-ri 2 
45 Reaagitahia is Ve pease 8 
Tuwahine (f) Tapuwhenua 4 
Tahiwata (atua) Hinewao (f) 5 
ete aga Tapihangs 6 
awakebau Rongo-rau-eruhs 7 
60 Rangi-wohia ‘urori § 
Rangi-ka roataia Tuiti 9 
‘fuwahia Tane 10 
ee Tapito ll 
atowha Hinepan, j 12 
66 Potiki-tebti Hineean he 13 
Kaumoana Perer({e)-wao 14 
Tama-iauuri Momotu 15 
Tutobia Mine-kokomuka (f) 16 
Foroa 


Manawa’-take 17 
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Manawa-huka 18 Hituaro 26 
Tapoukore 19 Puatou a7 
Wai-tamui 20 Maitokehanga f- i 
Te Akepiri 21 Hawea 

Koenga-punga 22 Ta Thi 

Hine-kerenu (;) 28 Te Kikimokewa 29 
Tameo-anaukahu 24 Puangaiho- 
Hing-anaa-kahu (7) 25 Maikoua 80 


_, 1. Te Ao-marama herein nentioned is identicai-with Te Ao-marama,-No, 67, in Tama- 
hiwaki’s genealogy. 


| 2. Kehu arrives at the Chatham Islands. 
_ 3 Mawharu—night of the moon —ka timu te mawharu—the tide ebbs on the mawharu. 
| 4. Rangimaia canoe arrived with the “ Heke” migration. 

5. Ick erm:e—ka te whangal kila ua Tanemeirewa. Fern-roet—-ted with the breasts (milk) 
ot Tanamairewa, (referring te its sweetness). 
6. A plant whose tops withsr and shoot out afresh from the stem, year by year. 
Notz—Given by Aperahama Mauaitkoua, and written by Hirawauu Tapu bfaitarawal. 


Tapu adds, Te Ao-marama ki a Tamakautara, 30 whakatipuranga; No Tamakautara kis 
Marupuku, 70 whakatipuranga; No Marupukn ki a Maikovua, 28 whakatipuranga. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE “MAURI” GIVEN IN “NGA MOTEATEA. 
PAGE 423, AND THE MORIORI GENEALOGY. 


of the Urewera tribe, 


Morzon.. 
(See Tamahiwaki’s genealogy.) 
Tiki 7 Tiki 
Uru Uru 
Ngangana Ngangana 
10 Io 
Waionuku Torangi 
Waiorengi Waiorangi 
Tahu 
Moko 
15 Maroro 
Wakehau 
Tiki 
Toi-te-huatahi.! or Toi Toi 
Raura Raurn 
Whatongs. 20 Whatonga 
Rutanga Rongomai 
Amaru Kahokura 
Tahatiti 
Apamaru 
Ruanuku Ruanuku 
Motu-ariki 
25 Te Ao-marama 
Tumare 
Ranganuku 
Matariki 
Wari 
80 Tauira 


It appears by comparing closely the Arawa and Moriori genealogies with that 


collected by Major Gudgeon and published in Tregear’s 


“Maori Comparative Dictionary,” that each one misses out, and also supplies, 
names, in all probability known to, and common to them all originally, but which 
have been either omitted or forgotten by the reciters who respectively supplied 
the information. ¢ 

In the Arawa genealogy, it will be seen that five names are missed out, bat 
are supplied by the Morioria, between Waiorangi and Toi-te-Huatahi,? or Toi, as 
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he is called for shortness. Again; a diffcrence exists from Whatonga to Ruanak 
where the Arawa enter four names, a8 oe two by the Morioris ; but, 
Ruanuku downwards, the Arawa one is silent—possibly, as the Morioris any 
up is composed of women, as such, they would not be mentioned in s Mauri. 
names Ruatapu, Ruarangi, and eiora® were known to the 
other combinations. 

The Moriori Toi who, came to the Chatham Islands, was one of the crew of 
Oropuke canoe ; he was of the senior line of Rauru-nai; he died at Motoki, on thes 
sce side of Hakeps, at Pitt’s Island, hence the name of the place, Ka-hinu-o+ 
Toi (Toi’s fat), the pauas, or Haliotis shellfish and stones in the sea near there 
being quite red. His daughter’s name was Tarakoko—“ Ta upoko o Tarakoko,” is: 
_ proverb used in reference to the Awa-inanga river awhen in flood—The head of the 


0. 

It may be added that this extract from the Mauri; is not a full genealogy in 
the proper sense of the term, nor intended to be so, but sufficient has been shown! 
to indicate a considerable measure of agreement in the Hawaiki part of thes 
genealogies of the two peoples before they had set out to disor new homes | 
where once dispersed, further agreement could scarcely be expecteu. 


1. Inconnection with Toi-te-hustahi (See Urewera genealogy), to the Maorts: 
he was father of Oho-mairangi who begat Maturangi. One, Mu according to‘ 
another account of the Morioris, was the father of the section of those who came in: 


tke Oropuke canoe some years later than the Rangimata canoe a 
same generation. This Muturangi thoy alleged to be Te spoto o 4wi—the of the: 
tribes, which accords with the Arawa statement, that it was the Rangi, divine! 
or chief ine of descent. 
@. Known as Toi only, by the Morioris. Huatahi means the only child; or, only off- 
spring of his parents. se id Ate ¢ 
3, Also known to the Morioris as Tama-rakei-ora. According to the Morioris, the: 
killing of Rakei, or Rakei-ora, was one of “ the causes of the evil in Hawaiki,” which induced 
them to leave. Whether he is the same referred to here would be difficult to decide. 
Rakei, in the Raratongan dialect, means, 8 weapon. 


SAMOA: WHENCE PEOPLED ? 


By. raz Rev. Joun B. Sram, or Sr. Arnavup, Vio. 
Late of Samoa. 


ik opinions have been held respecting the points from 

which the different groups of Polynesia were first peopled ; 
some advocating the theory of emigration having proceeded from 
east to west, whilst others have thought from west to east. 

As far as my own investigations have gone they lead me to adopt 
tha theory of the population of eastern Polynesia, having mostly pro- 
ceeded eastward; though, whether the early settlers came directly 
from the north or north-west, or west, it is of course difficult to 
determine. 

J am inclined to think, however, that they came from all of these 
sources—the greater bulk of the immigrants, however, coming from 
north and north-west. 


Po.otv. 


Apart from the various points of resemblance which may be 
detected in the language, manners, and customs of the Samoans, to 
which I have alluded elsewhere, ‘‘ Pulotu,” the name of the Samoan 
Elysium is, I think, a landmark calculated to direct our enquiries to 
one probable source, at least, from whence some of the early inhabi- 
tants of Samoa were derived. 

Of this island a very old record says, ‘‘ Saued, Si‘uleo, and Motu- 
nu‘n, children of Tangaloa-langi, came from above (north or north- 
east) to Olo-tele, in Tonga-mamao. They thought it a nice place, 
and the firat two proposed to Motunu‘u that he should remain there. 
He said, ‘No, let us all seek other lands.’ They sailed westward, 
and found Pulotu. Saued and Si‘uleo remained there; but Motu- 
nu‘u returned to‘Tongs. Saued and Si‘uleo built a house, and after 
a time sent Pou-alii to Toto atu le vaa loa, ‘pole thither the long 
canoe,’ to feteh Motunu‘u to be a post in their house, as his son was 
old enough to take the title. This custom was perpetuated for three 
generations.” 

In noticing Mr. Hale’s remarks on this island, the late Mr. Heath 
says, ‘‘ With regard to the concluding reference to Pulotu, the name 
of an island to the west, or northwest, of Samoa, supposed from 
Samoan and Tongan tradition and superstitious belief, to have been 
the cradle of their Malay ancestors, we would again recall the fact, 
that Pulo is the Malay for igland. ‘The very island, therefore, bearing 
the same name, or nearly the same name, may yet be found.” 
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I have long thought that the final syllable ‘‘ Tu,” indicates some 
characteristic of the island, and I was therefare glad to meet with 
the following remarks of Sir Edward Belcher, who, when speaking of 
the island of Arimoa, off the north coast of New Guinea, observes, “ From 
the natives we learnt that they acknowledged the name on the charts, 
with the addition of the syllable ‘too,’ as, Arimoa-too, Insu-too,, 
Moa-too, with the perceptible division of the ‘too,’ as if it implied 
island.” 

According to the orthography adopted at Samoa the final syllable, , 
‘‘too,” would be spelt ‘‘ tu,” thus, Arimoa-tu, Insa-tu, Moa-tu, which: 
is precisely the case with Pulotu ; the syllable tu, in Samoan, expres-- 
sing stand, or standing, as applied to anything plainly visible. 

Many islands throughout the Indian Archioclago are found,, 
whose names are formed from a compound of Pulo, with some other: 
word, as Pulo Nias, &c.; whilst Tanna, one of the New Hebrides,, 
I heard lovingly called by the natives when approaching the shore, , 
‘“‘ Tanna Asori,”’ the great Tanna.* 


Native Traprrions. 


In sesking information as to the early settlement of Samoa, native | 
traditions may afford us some cue. 

In what I imagine to be one of the oldest traditions I have. 
obtained, ‘“‘ Atafu” is mentioned as the island or land from which 
one of the first parties of immigrants came. This island is now. 
known as the Duke of York's Island, one of the Union Group, to the 
north of Samos. I often met with the name in the old traditions, 
but was ignorant of its whereabouts until the researches of the 
American Exploring Expedition revealed it. In bye-gone generations 
frequent intercourse prevailed between this group and Samoa, but 
of late years this has ceased. 


Trapition Concerning THE Sun, and Earty Serreement 
on Manv‘a. 


In this old record concerning the birth of the sun and early settle- 
ment on Manu‘a, the most easterly island of the group, I find it 
Stated that the sun (0 lc La) was the offspring of a woman called 
Malaetele, whilst the reputed father was the Ata, or shadow. After 
the birth of the sun he rose upward and went daily to receive sus- 
tenance from Atafu, the ruler of which was Tui-Atafu, Lord of Atafu. 

As the sun rose daily the body of a man was taken and placed on 
& fasa (pandanus palm), as an offering. After a time Lu-tafao (Lu, the 
wanderer ; or Lu, the ciroumciser), the son of Lua-itu (two sides), 
went to Atafu and married the daughter of Tui-Atafu, by whom he 
had issue Lua-ui, Lua-fatu, Uln-ulu-tai, and Lifi. On certain day the 
Lord of Atafu consulted with his subjects, when they determined 
that the children of Lu-tafao should provide the food (i.e., become the. 
sacrifice) for the sua on the morrow. Upon this the brothers met. 
and wept much because the day was appointed to them. They, how- 
ever. made a net of the raindrops, with which they went to an open- 
Ing of the reef that abounded with conch shells and tried to enclose 
one, but did not succeed, for their net broke. 


* In order to account for a Malayan origin of the word Pulo-tu. it is necessa 
to assume that the Polynesians left Malaysia after the arrival there of the Malayed 
in the first and second centuries. Fonnander and others contend that they left that 
part of the world before the arrival of the Malay race.—Eprronrs. 
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After this, Lii laid his plans, and having made a small net called 
the ww; he obtained a shell. which he prepared for blowing by beat- 
ing a hole in the end. Some ava was prepared and the brathers, 
bound together, were taken to the point fram whence the sun was to 
rise, As the sun arose the ava was poured out as a libation, and the 
devoted company were thrown into the sea towards him, Lii at the 
same time blowing his conch-shell. On this the sun asked, “ What 
are these things ?” when the woman Luaui answered,. “ Lii and his 
brethren with the pu, or conch-shell of Lii.” ‘‘Give them to me,” 
said the sun, ‘‘and this shall be the reward: If Lii works, as he. 
cesses from labor I shall arise.” 

After this Lii was swallowed up by a fish, as also his conch-shell ; 
but the rest of the company, two males and one female, escaped, and 
swam for their lives. 

Partly by swimming and partly by means of. the Ta‘a Sa, or saored 
Ta‘a, they are stated to have reached-Manu‘a. The female, Luaui, 
afterwards married Tui-Manu‘a and had issue, a boy, who was named 
Lu-o-Tangaloa.. Immediately after this the first part of the name is 
dropped, and the name given simply as Tangaloa, who afterwards 
became the first chief of Upolu, and a principal figure in Polynesian 
Mythology.* 

The tradition proceeds to describe the exploits of Tangaloa, and 
details 4 quarrel which he had with the family of Pava, who were 
forced to flee from Manu‘a, being driven out by the tyranny of Tanga- 
loa. They fled to Upolu, where Pava and his children, four in num- 
ber, named Uli, Tunamea, Le-Fanoga, and, Le-Matu‘u, landed in 
various parts of A‘ana and. Manono, and. were subsequently deified as 
the presiding war-gods of the places where they landed, or aiterwards 
settled, on Upolu. 

‘With the excaptian of the tradition dealing with the formation of 
the.land: and the creation of man, as also that relating to Pulotu, I 
think this one relating ta the Atafu. party of refugees is the earliest 
tradition I: have met with. The former record J imagine to have been. 
brought by the first settlers, and to have been obtained .by their 
ancestors from the country from whence they originally came, since 
it only refers to the making of one island,-whereas, in the Tahitian 
Mythology, the gods are stated to. have formed. Savaii and Upolu at 
different times, both of these islands having furnished some of Tahiti's 
carly settlers. 

Taking these:circumstances into acconnt, it appears probable that 
both of these companies came from the north, or north-west. If thay 
had come directly west they would most likely have landed on Savaili, 
or Upolu. I: therefore incline to the opinion that they came from 
northwards. Tangaloa, orone of his early descendants, #8 well as 
Pava and his family, appear to have emigrated. to. Upolu, and settled 
there, and thus come before us as amongst the early settlers of that 
island. 


* We would suggest ta Mr. Stair, that the Tangaloa referred to above, may be 
the name of a man called after the god Tangaloa, and not the god himself. 
Tangalos, would not. hold the exalted position he does in the Polynesian Pantheon 
if he was merely a deified chief. It-is well known that it was customary to name 
children after the gods, many instances of which could be given. We know of 
more than one Tangaroa ourselves, living at the present day.—Enrrons: 


IV. 
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Ovursme TESTIMONY. 


_ In an interesting tradition of the peopling of some portions 0 
Rarotonga, I find it Stated that Tangaloa was the first chief of Upolu. 
It then proceeds to give connected list of seventy-three Dames | 
chiefs or rulers, the last of which is Tangiia, one of the two dis4 
tinguished Samoan voyagers who first settled one portion of Raro, 
tonga, as also portions of Tahiti and Raiatea. 4 ; : 

This list of powerful chiefs who successively, or it may be in soma 
cases contemporaneously, governed on Upolu or other parts of Samoa. 
is most interesting and suggestive; but I shall for the present leave 
this document and pass to notice further some more Samoan tradi. 
tions, which I think will afford some light as to the early settlement 
of the group. P : 

I have a list of the ancestors of the last king who reigned om 
Upolu previous to the usurpation of the tyrant priest, O le Tama- 
fainga, comprising those rulers who, for a long period, appear to have 
held regal sway over the group. The list commences with Fanga: 
and closes with Tui-one-ula, the descendent of the last king of that, 
line, Safe-o-fafine. 

The record professes to give ‘The Genealogy of * Tama-o-le- 
Langi,’ Son of the Skies,” who stands seventh on the list ; and it 
commences by stating that a man named Fanga came from Pango 
and reached a place called Si‘utava‘i, on Savaii. He is represented as: 
coming along the tua-sivi, or centre range of the mountain, and to 
have been accompanied by his manutangi, or dove. He is reputed to 
have married To, the daughter of Talo, by whom he had issue Sina-ta- 
fanua. After this, the list proceeds regularly for fifteen generations 
until it closes with Safeofafine, the last Tupu or king of that line, and 
grandson of I‘a-mafana. 

After Safeofafine’s death, the power was usurped by the Taula- 
aitu, or priest, of Manono, O le Tama-fainga. His reign of tyranny 
and oppression ended in disaster and devastation, and he was succeeded 
in 1880 by Malietoa, the first Tupu of his race, and, as it seems, the 
last of the undisputed kings or Tupus of Samoa. 


Genzatocy or Arua, Tuamasanca, A‘ana, anpD Monono. 


La another, and apparently very old, tradition bearing upon the 
early settlement of Upolu and naming of the three great political 
divisions of that island, viz., Atna, Tuamasanga, A‘ana, and also 
Manono, it is stated there were “ five sons of the ocean ’’—brothers ; 
the eldest of whom was Tapu-usu-i-au, the others being Au-a-ga‘e, 
Au-moana, and Au-fanua. Tapu-usu-i-au married Gao-gao-o-le-tai, by 
whom he had issue Sina-le-sae‘e and her brother, Pili. Sina-le-sae‘e 
went above (north or north-east) to Manu‘a, and married Tangaloa. 
She was accompanied or followed by her brother Pili, who afterwards 
took to wife the daughter of Tui Manu‘a (Lord of Manu‘a), by whom 
he had issue a son, also called Tui Manu‘a. There came upwards 
ee a woman named Sau-ma-ni-lalama. She came from below 
iyeath for her land was below, and she came upwards to fish with 

renes. . 

The tradition describes the means employed to ensnare this female, 
aid sivtes that she became the wife of Tui Manu‘a, by whom he had 
issue, Pili-s-le-uponga, who, as he grew up, commenced making a net; 
bit taking offence he left his island, Manu‘a, and went to Savaii, 
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landing at a place called Tutuli, where he resided for same ime, but 
left, and went to Tua-nai, and afterwards came to Aopo, where he took 
up his abode, and made large talo patches. 

Sometime after this the chief of Aopo prevailed upon Pili to 
accept his title; but after it had been conferred upon him he felt 
dissatisfied, and left in anger, travelling down the north side of Savaii 
until he came to Le Ala Tele, where he found the Lord of A‘ana (Tui 
A‘ana) with a party of followers who had.come there for the purpose 
of procuring talo tops for planting ; the chief being accompanied by 
his daughter, Sina-a-le-tav‘ae. The chief from A‘ana informed Pili 
that he was afraid his talo tops would not be carried forward ; when 
the latter offered his services, and the party preceeded onwards. At 
a place called Lalomalava, Pili’s burden broke, or rather the stick on 
which it was carried broke; whence the name of the place. Vai-sa-ula, 
and Vai-a-fai, are also places that received their names from some 
circumstance connected with this journey; but at length the party 
crossed over to Upolu. 

On reaching A‘ana, Pili made application to the Lord of A‘ana to 
have some talo tops allotted to him, on which he planted a talo patch. 
This was said to be the origin of planting salo patches there. After 
Pili had resided in A‘ana for some time, the chief desired that he 
should marry his daughter, Sina-a-le-tav‘ae. At first he objected, but 
afterwards consented. By this female he had issue, Tua, Gana, A‘ana, 
and Tolu-fale; the birth of the fourth child not taking place until 
after the mother had been taken to three different houses. On her 
death-bed. the mother gave the following directions : addressing Tua, 
she said, ‘“ The oso, or stick for planting talo, is your portion ; your em- 
ployment shall be agriculture.” To Gana, “ Your share is the /ue-afa, 
or fly-flap, the insignia of an orator, your employment shall be 
oratory.” To A‘ana, ‘Your portion is that ofa warrior.”; and to Tolu- 
fale, ‘‘ Yours that of a fisherman.” Tua appears to have given the 
present name to the eastern division of the island of Upolu, Atua; 4 
‘word formed from A Tua—of Tua. The next gave rise to the name 
of Sa-gana, of, or pertaining to, Gana, the leading settlement of the 
Tua-ma-sanga, the central division of the island. The third, A‘ana, 
gave his name to the place of his birth, the western division of the 
island: whilet the name of the fourth, Tolu-fale (three houses), is 
associated with Manono, an island some few miles distant, between 
Upolu and Savaii, by whom the official title of Tolafale is still 


cherished, 


Summary or TRabitIoNns. 


Looking at theso old records, it seems to me that with the exception 
of the genealogy relating to Pulotu and the account of the formation 
of the earth, &., the Atafu record is one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest of the series. i 

From it we gather that Lu-tafao either emigrated or was driven 
from some island to Atafu, in the Union Group, to the north of 
Samoa; and which would seem to have been peopled from some 
gource where the inhabitants had been accustomed to offer human 
sacrifices to the sun, or else that they themselves did so at that time. 

Lu-tafao married the daughter of Tui Atafu, by whem he had 
issue three sons and one daughter. Later on these four persons are 
represented as having been chesen for sacrifice and thrown into the 
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sea as av offering to the sun; or, perhaps, the statement may refer to 
their having set sail from the island on finding themselves doomed to 
death by sacrifice. Of this company, one (Li'l) ia stated tc have been 
ewallowed up by a fish and was afterwards deified os the well-known 
constellation, the Pleiades ; the rest of the company, two males and 
one female escaped, and partly by swimraing and partly by means of 
the Ta‘a Sa, or sacred Ta‘s, reached Manu‘a, where they settled and! 
became famous. ‘The sister Lua-ui married the chief of Manu’a, and| 
gave birth to a boy called Lu-o-Tangaloa, or Tangaloa, who after-- 
wards becawe the first chief of Upolu, and subsequently a principal! 
figure in Polynesian mythology. 


Pava. 


This tradition gives no clue as to the origin of Pava and his com-- 
pany who are abruptly mentioned in connection with Tangaloa, 80) 
that we cannot gather whether they came before or after the arrival! 
of the Atafu party; but the island was apparently settled before the: 
arrival of either company, as we find the sister marrying Tui Manu‘a, , 
and thus get evidence of earlier settlement. 

Disputes, however, soon arose between the new-comers and Paya 
and his company, whoever they were. These latter were apparently | 
overcome and ‘driven to Upolu, whither they were soon followed by 
Tangaloa and his company, who were again victorious, Tangaloa, 
apparently gaining the ascendency at all eveuts in the eastern divi- 
vision of the island. 


Fanaa. 


This isa name that figures conspicuously amongst some of the 
earlier settiers on Upolu, especially in the A‘ana or western division 
of-the island. He is said to have landed on Savaii, and to have come 
westward from Pango. His party found Savaii settled and populous. 
After a time they appear to have crossed over to Upolu and settled in 
A‘ana, where their descendents became powerful. Of Pango, the 
place from which this party of immigrants originally came, we . we 
no distinct knowledge as to its position as an island. There is, ho,7- 
ever, a district of that name on the island of Fate, or Sandwich 
Island, in the New Hebrides ; whilst the name of another district in 
the same island is Pata, which is-also the name of a settlement at 
Falelatai, a district of A‘ana, Upolu; or that portion of the island 
where Fanga and his company settled, according to their traditions, 
seventeen generations ago. 


Pint 


and his company, who landed on the west end of Savaii, found both 
that island and Upolu long settled and populated. The tradition gives 
no account of the place whence they came, but I was told on Savaii 
that they came direct from Wallis’s Island, or Uea. 


Tae Five Sons or tae Ooxan. 


Another old tradition describes the doings of five brothers, ‘ The 
five sons of the ocean,” who first seem to have landed on Manu‘a, 
and then passed on to the larger island of Savaii, later on crossing to 
Upolu, and settling there in what is now known as A‘ana, or the 
western division of the island, and acquiring power, and in process of 
time naming the three great political divisions of the island. 
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The tradition is described as ‘‘ The Genealogy of Atua, Tua-ma- 
anga, and Manono,” particulars of which [ have given elsewhere. I 
1ave thought it probable that these five sous of the osean here spoken 
of, may be some of the parties alluded to in the Rarotongan History ; 
m, if not, some of the many Samoan leaders who have for so many 
generations made memorable and extensive voyages on every hand. 
Their names are given, and their doings recorded, so as to make them 
‘amous in their national history. 


| Samoa Pzrortep rrom Dirrerent Sovurczs. 


_ From the foregoing accounts I think it may be clearly gathered 
hat Samoa was peopled from different sources. Not only do these 
ald records point to the fact that the early Samoan settlers came from 
ore than one sotirce, or that subsequent arrivals have given a mix- 
ure to the population, the same fact is perceptible from their customs , 
hich, notwithstanding that they have become fused into one people 
nd present a great uniformity of custom and habit, still, in many 
ways seem to indicate a difference of origin, and consequent admixture 
f early setilers, as for instance, the mode of burial, or rade embalm- 
g formerly practised by the families of Mata-afa and Sa-le-tufunga ; 
e latter family being an offshoot of the former; this custom of 
mbalming being mostly confined to these two families. 
The Tau-masina of the Malietoa family, attendants who kept a fire 
urning throughout the night in the house in which the chief slept as 
guard agaiust a night attack, is also suggestive; whilst in the Mua- 
utu-Ti‘a, or Tui Aan‘a family, some terms were used that appear to 
ave been mainly confined to them; the term Auau,* to bathe, being 
ed by them: the ordinary term being taele; whilst that of the 
rdinary chief's language for the same word, was jaamdlu. 
Manu‘a also presents many and very striking differences to the 
ther istands of the group. Their canoes, according to the account 
iven of them by Commodore Wilkes, from personal observation, 
resent many differences from those to the westward. He describes 
hem as being the best he had seen—as being built of a log, having 
pon it pieces fastened together to raise them sufficiently high. They 
e thirty or forty feet long, partly covered aver at each end, and are 
ery. swift, the chief usually sitting on the forward platform, or deck. 
hey have an outrigger which is not. so far removed from the canoe 
as is usual, and which thus renders them more liable to be upset. 
uch canoes raost certainly present a very wide difference to those in 
ge in other parts of.the group, and with many other very striking 
ifferences, seem to point most clearly to some difference of origin. 
In each of the three great divisions of Upolu different sets of 
aditions are found, which also seems to indicate diversity of origin. 
In each case the company of old men who are the keepers of the 
records, are styled as Iale-tala, or house of record, of which there was 
one in each division, and whose members cherished -their records with 
great care; handing them down from father to son with the utmost 
serupulousness. They frequently rehearsed these records, and at 
times met together for comparison and discussion, each division being 
jealous of the purity of its records, and guarding them with great 
care. 


* Thia is no doubt the Maori Kaukau, with the same meaning.—Ev1rons, 
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Manv‘a Frest Porter 


from various indications afforded by the old traditions it wo' 
seem probable that, not only was Manu‘a peopled from a diffe 
source at the outset, but that it was first settled, and that too, lo 
before the arrival of eithor of the Atafu or Pava company of 
grants. The faot of there being a Tui Manu‘a at the time of thes 
arrival would seem to indicate thet they found a settled form « 
government, and one of long standing. ‘ 

The name given to the island by the early settlers on reachim 
their new home—Manu‘a, wounded—is suggestive, and would seem t 
indicate that they landed in distress, and after much peri! and dange 
as well as suffering; the name given to an island, or place, usualll 
indicating some circumstance connected with the landing of the eark 
sotilers. 

Another seeming evidence of Manu‘a having a different origin t 
the rest of the group is found in the custom said to have been com 
mon amongst them in the far distant past, and confined to them, ¢ 
surrendering their aged parents for a public feast, to which their fellow 
villagers were invited, and where the oid people were eaten by thei 
family and the assembled guests as a mode of sepulture preferable t 
ordinary burial. This custom alone, would seem to ally some portio: 
of ihe early settlers of Manu‘a to some of the larger islands of th 
Indian Archipelago, where the custom is known. to obtain in th 
interior of one or more of the islands, even to the present day. 

I know that it seems strange to the present generation to be tol: 
that such a custom once prevailed on any part of Samoa; but m: 
informants in the past, trustworthy and reliable people, assured m 
that such was the custom on Manu‘a in the olden days. The 
described minutely the circumstances and ceremonies attendant upo: 
the unnatural gatherings; and even asserted that the old peopl 
themselves, at times, prompted their children to make preparatio 
for the death-feast ; expressing a fear lest increasing age and infirmit 
should cause death to eusue, under circumstances which they woul 
regard as a disgrace, and a calamity.* 

For some time previous to the death-feast the old people were we 
fed, and diligently cared for by their sons, or other relatives: attentio 
shown in this manner being rewarded by eulogistic remarks, and com 
plimentary speeches bestowed by the visitors upon the survivin 
relatives. Death was said to have been caused by strangling with 
pole placed across the throat of the victim, and pressed down at eac 
end by the executioners. After which the body was taken and bake 
ready to be served up with the feast. In the interior of Borneo an 
Philippian Islands the same custom is said to prevail: whilst of tl 
Batta's of Sumatra it has been said, “ they frequently eat their ow 
rolations when aged and infirm, not so much to gratify their appetite 
as to perform a pious duty.” 

This would seem, to some extent, to have been the custom in tl 
past amongst the natives of Manu‘a; and it points in no uncertai 
manner to one source at least, in which to seek for traces of ear. 
sottlement. 

Poms or Resumsiancs to Oraern Guours. 


In addition to the hints we may gather from records of ear 


* On the authority of Dr. Hutcheson, this 
ioeah ti wee ty eson, this appears to ba a custom common 
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Samoan traditions and history, as well as subsequent voyages and 
settlement; if we turn to consider various points of resemblance 
found to exist between the Samoans, and groups to the northward, 
and North Westward, we shall discover many interesting indications 
as to the probable source of some of the earlier settlements of Samoa. 

In endeavouring to ascertain the probable group, or groups, from 
which some of the early settlers were derived, I have been much 
struck with the remarkable similarity of many customs existing 
between the Samoans and Dyaks of Borneo; as well as the inhabit- 
ants of the Pelew Islands, a group lying to the 8.E. of the Philippine 
Islands ; with those also of the Serwatty, Aru, and Tenimber Islands, 
lying to the S. and S.W. of New Guinea. Amongst the names of the 
Serwatty Islands, are found Moa, Lette, Roma, &c., and, it is im- 
possible to compare the habits, and customs, as well as general 
appearance, and mode of life, of the Serwatty Islanders as described 
by Lieutenant Kolff, without being struck with the remarkable 
similarity found to exist between them and the Samoans. 

In the island of Moa, for instance, the custom of travelling parties 
being entertained gratuitously by the inhabitants of the places were 
they stopped, as they made a circuit of the island, no matter how 
great their numbers, was found to prevail as extensively, and on 
precisely the same lines as at Samoa; only the Samoans were more 
bountiful and generous in their supplies than the people of Moa. 

In the treatment of their dead, by the Aru Islanders, the same 

customs and remarkable observances, were common in early times 
with the Samoans, whose burial ceremonies used, in the case of chiefs 
of rank, resemble in a remarkable degree the burial customs of the 
Arn Islanders, as well as the after-arrangements for the final disposal 
of their dead. 
The houses of the Tenimber Islands also afford evidences of 
similarity, as they are covered with thatch prepared in the same way 
and fastened to the rafters in precisely a similar manner to that 
adopted by the Samoans. 


CorzEa. 


Even the far-distant Corea supplies evidences of similar habits and 
custome to the Samoans, noi the least of which is the similarity of the 
royal titles: the son of Heaven, one of the Corean names of royalty, 
closely resembling that of the Samoan, Tama-o-le-langi, son of the 
skies. Their superstitions also are wonderfully similar. 

Speaking of these in the Fortnightly Review, A. H. Savage Landor, 
says, “Sacred trees are to be found on many mountain slopes, as 
everywhere else, in Corea.” He also tells us of spots, ‘‘ where certain 
trees are supposed to be possessed by the spirits of the mountains, 
around which piles of stones have been thrown by scared and terrified 
passers by; for it is seldom that a native passes any one of these 
places without throwing a stone and walking rapidly past, for fear that 
the spirits might possess him, and make his life one of misery and 
unhappiness.” 

This is a perfectly true picture, in many respects, of Samoan 
superstitious fears and customs in the olden days. Many spots, and 
sacred trees, and stones and rocks, are remembered by me, which 
were at one time held in the greatest reverence and awe by the natives 
of those days, who devoutly made some small offering, and uttered a 
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short prayer for protection and blessing, at the same t me harrying by 
to escape contact with the supposed spirit dwelling near the place.* 

Many other evidences of the same superstitious fears and obser: 
vances, as well as similarity of customs, might be given, but these 
may be sufficient to show that we must look to the islands of th 
north-west—to the Indian and Malay Archipelago, as well as to.soma 
of the adjacent islands—for the homes of the original colonists oc 
Samoa and Eastern Polynesia. 

They doubtless arrived by different routes; and at different times: 
as well as reached their ultimate destination after many and long 
haltings at their various resting places. Abundant traces of such 
haltings are to be found ix the accounts of many of the old Samoan 
voyages, that open up a wondrous story of their ancient adventures 
and enterprise. 

In his deeply interesting paper on the ‘‘ Geographical Knowledge 
of the Polynesians,” 8. Perey Smith, Esq.. says, ‘‘ The consensus 0* 
modern opinion is, however, unanimous, with one exception, that tha 
race came from the East Indian Archipelago. Beyond that, and as 
to where the people came from before their sojourn in that part of the 
world, opinions differ materiaily. - Perhaps the lime. has not yet 
arrived for setiling the question definitety.”’ 


Two Distrvot Routes or Iuancration. 


Dr. Pickering, says :—*‘ It will thus be clearly seen that there are 
two distinct routes of migration leading from the East Indies into the 
main Pavific Ocean, the one through the. Micronesian Islands, north 
of New Guinea, and the other by the Papuan Archipelago, south o! 
New Guinea.” 

From various indications I think it probable that both of these 
routes have been traversed in the distant past -by the early colonizers 
of Samoa; and, that by their means the early settlers found their 
way from their distant homes, to the lands their descendants now 
occupy. Not simply from the larger islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago to which some would restrict them, but. as [ imagine, from 
time to time many of the other smaller surrounding groups, either by 
accident or design, sent forth their colonists, who proceoded from 
point to point, from stepping-stono to stepping-stone, until theit 
descendants have spread over the vast extent of ocean they now 
occupy. ; 

Bamoa THE Brrruprace or mucH Ponynesun SerrceMent. 

Of this, I think there can be little doubt; for, on searching int 
past Polynesian history the fact stands out prominently to view, that 
in many ways, Samoa mast be considered as the fountain-head ané 
cradie of w larga amount of Polynesian settlement and colonization 
From Samoa, as a centre, population has spread for many generations 
in the past, and her infiuence has been felt, until a vast expanse 0 
acean has been visited by her colonists, and many lands settled from 
her shores. 

Whatever may be thought to the contrary, such. is the fact; foi 
there can be no question, but, that in the past, Samoa has sent forth 
hand after band of hardy navigatore and leaders, who have left thei 
impress and names upon many groups and peoples. North, south 


* The same custom prevailed amongst the Maoris of New Zealand..—Eprror. 
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ast and west they spread, until over a vast extent of ocean, Samoan 
ames of places and people, given in memory of their visits, testify of 
his intercourse; whilst the ancient traditions and genealogies of 
many widely separated lands tell of the visits of these old leaders and 
iavigators, who, for so many ages and generations made their names 
amous, and their memories revered. So much was this the case, 
hat records of their old voyages, record the favt of these leaders of 
nen having visited the Sandwich Islands to the North; Marquesas, 
Pahiti, Raiatea, Huahine, and other Islands to the east; Rarotonga, 
fiji, and even New Zealand and Chatham Islands to the 8. and 8.W. ; 
mith other lands scattered over the vast Pacific. Strange and 
narvellous as the fact may appear, the records are precise; and, in 
many cases details amply given describing the progress and fortunes 
f the voyagers and adventurous colonists; whilst the islands stated 
0 have been visited afford abundant evidence of such fact, in tho 
names of places -given by them in the newly discovered lands, in 
oving remembrance of their old homes and associations. 
In many ¢ases the memory of the leaders themselves is cherished, 
d their names still proudly held by their descendants in memory of 
eir ancestors. There can be no mistaking snch facts as these, or 
he conclusions to which they point. One strange fact is found in 
sonnection with these widespread voyages, and separate acts of 
colonization. It is this: the manner in which for some cause or 
ther, the name of Savaii, one of the sources of these successive 
olonizations, under the varied name of Hawaiki, Awaiki or Hawai, 
ms to have completely eclipsed the mother-name of Samoa, as the 
ame cherished in the different lands. as the place whence their 
ancestors came. It is difficult to understand why Savaii should 
come so prominent, since both Manu‘a and Upolu, the latter 
specially, as well as Savaii, sent forth frequent well-equipped and 
arefully arranged expeditions. However, such is the fact, so that in 
any lands Savaii, under one changed form or another, appears on 
ecord, as the land whence many of the early settlers came.* 


Tae Name, Samoa. 


But, however, the old name may be obscured in the records of 
istant lands, it sti/l remains as a bond, binding all together. Whence, 
e may ask, its name? and what, its probable meaning ? 

Many times, on reading Lieutenant Kolff's description of the 
erwatty Islands, and other groups to the south-wost of New Guinea, 
specially in connection with the name of one of the islands, Moa, the 

ought has cecurred, can it be that in this distant island of Moa we 
ave the home, the cradle, of the first, or one of the first, party of 
ettlers who, after all their wanderings and conflicts, reached what we 
ow know as Samoa. I often think it probable that sucl is the case, 
nd that es the party of wanderers landed and found the place suitable 
or habitation, they named it Sa-Moa, “ of,” or pertaining to Mos,” 
in loving remembrance of their old home. This was apparently the 
custom of immigrants in those days, as weil as in our own, and @ 
natural one too. 


* We wou'd suggest that the reason for this is, that Savaii—or some form of 
the satne word—was the name of the more ancient home of the Polynesians, in 
Malaysia, or other country far to the west of that.—Eprrors. 
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Although I specify this particular island of the Serwatty Group, 
do not forget there is another of the same name mentioned by Captain 
Belcher as lying to the north of New Guinea, and which would seemr 
to lie in what would apparently be the more direct and presumable 
line of migration ; bat the striking evidence of similar customs an 
habits, as found in Samoa as well as in the former island of Moa, | 
me to seleet it as the probable origin of the race. : 

The constantly recurring evidence afforded by the old traditions: 
of the early settlers giving the names of places they had left to their 
new homes, is interesting and suggestive; and, as we know ourselves,| 
evidences the strong affection that outlives the severance from places 
and scenes long since left, but still dear to us, and cherished by us. 


Norse —Since writing the above paper I have come across a very remarkable: 
confirmation of my supposition that Manu‘a was peopled by a different race, andi 
at a different time to the rest of the islands. It is stated as a fact by the Rev. §.! 
G. Whitmes, that during a visit to Olosenga, the most bps of the group, in: 
1870, he found strong evidence that ‘the island was formerly i ited by a large: 
race of people, whose skeletons are now found, all of them, I am told, over six feet: 
in length. No one knows by what means they became extinct; but the fact that. 
their skeletons are lying unburied in various parts of the island, points to famine, 
or ape which quickly proved fatal to all the people, as the probable: 
cause.” —J.B.S. 


E AUTARA IA AITUTAKI; TONA KATIRI ANGA 
IA. KO TE AUTARA TEIA IA RU. 


By Jon Paxort. 


Aitutaki, March 7, 1894. 


O te tangata mua aia—a Ru—ki teia enua nei ; no Avaiki mai aia. Tere mai 
nei ain na te moana, e kimi enua aere. Ko Nga-Puariki te ingoa i tona vaka. 
katea te vaka, (koia okie pirua, e rua vaka i kapitiei). Tera te ingoa i nga 
to :—-Ko tei mua, ko Tane-mai-tai; tei rotopu, ko Te-pou-o-Tangaroa; tei muri, 
Rima-auru. 
Kia tae maira ki te enua nei, uru maii te ava ko Rautaro, kake mai ki uta, 
tu ite mai tai ko Puariki—koia oki te ingoa i te vaka. E varua kino te aite 
ga ite ma. Akatu i te mai uta ko Vaikuriri, koia oki ko tona atua ia e Kuriri, € 
62 apai mai ei nana mei raro mai i Avaiki. 
Tapa i te ingoa o te enua ko Araure. Tera te aite anga, ko te araura matangi 
anga o Ruite kimi enua aere. Akanoo i te tui koromatua ei tiaki sere i te 
mua koia oki e papa tupuna te aiteanga. Tera to ratou ingoa; EB Rongo-turuki- 
u, E Rongo-te-Pureidu, Mata-ngase-kotinga-rua, Taiteke-te-ivi-o-te-rangi, Ivaii- 
, Ukui-e-veri, Taakoi-i-te-taora. 
Ko ratou te aronga nunui i runga i te enuai te reira tuatan, tei akanooaereia 
Ru. Te vai rai tona tini tangata i te aerenga mai, te tane, te vaine, te tamarilti 
. Kia noo ki te enua nei, kua taru i te tarunga tangota—koia oki e akaanau te 
te anga—kua ananu te tangata ki rungs i te enua, koa maata ua ate. 
Anao ta Bu, ko Ru-tua-mua, 
, » Bu-tua-muri, 
, ku-tua-anake, 
o Ka-tua-aere, 
‘'y Bu-tua-totoro, 
~ Ru-tua-piko, 
, Ru-tua-vao, 
» Bu-tua-roto, 


8 


Ru-tua-sparipari, 
Ru-tua-neke, 
a Ru-te-toko-rangi, 
'e vai atura tetai pae. Kus tapaia to ratou ingoa o Ati-Bu,, (Koia oki e Ngati-Ru). 
us sere tona manga, tona manga; kua ki te enua, 
Ko ve AUTARA TEIA 14 Ru-TE-TOKO-RANGI. 

I karangaia e ko te tangata teia i tokona’i te rangi kia teitei. Ko taana rare 
ine takiite rangi ki runga. I karangaiaeivai ua ana te rangi i raro nei i 
ite rau teve. No reira tona ingoa—Ru-te-toko-rangi. ‘ 

Kua tiki aia i te tini atua o te Po, e te tini atua o te Ao, te atu-iti, te ata- 
nga, te titia i te opunga, te titia i tokerau, ei tauturu iaia i te rave anga 1 taua 
arera. Tora tana autara; “ Aere mai kotou ke taki te rangi ki runga.” Kua 
are mai ratou, kaa to’a aia i te akapaki ono, (koia oki e amu, teaiteanga). Tera 
e amu: 


° 
o 
* 
” 
eo 
” 
a 
ra 
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Bite Sope Pu ce a 
‘ane tama ranga, 
Ka spai nua, ka spai rangi, 
me bree aia te rangi, e— 

& ru! a, 


Ka nis-aii, 
Ka nia-aiio.” 
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Kua maranga te rangi ki runga ireira. Kua to’u akaou aia i tetai amu, it 
akaketaketa anga i te rangi kia meitaki, kia mou. Tera te amma :-— 
“Ana mai koia ko Ru-taki-nuku, 
Koia i tokotokoa te rangi, 
lirangakina, rangakina te rangi, 
Eoia i tokotokoa te rangi : 
lirangakina, rangakina te rangi 
Koia i tokotokoa te rangi.” 
Kua oti te rangi i reira, kua mou, kua papa ki tona ngai; Kaa oki te tini atu 
o to Po, € te tini atua o te Ao, ki to raua ngai, kua oki te atu-iti, e te atu-tonga k 
to raua ngai, kua oki te titia ite opunga, e te titia i tokerau ki to raua nga 
no te mea kua oti terare. Kua rimarima te enua e te rangi, kna kii te tangata t 
enua, kua tu te au marae i rungs i te enua. 


Ko NGA TERE ¥ MUR! MAI 1 A Ro. 
E muri mai i reira, kua tae mai tetai vaka ke, ko te vaka ino Te-erui; na 
raro mai rai, no Avaiki. Ko to rua ia o nga vaka ki te enua nei. 
Ko Tapakau-nui-tuavaru te metua, 
Anau tana, ko Pa-te-ria, 


. - Te-Ariki-tutu, 

ps * Te-Vananga-o-Okaia, 
- * Te-Roku-o-tna, 

: > Te-erui nei. 


Kake i te tua ko Matareka, kake i te tua ko Tavi, ko Tava, 9 nga mama 
tokotoru, ko Raua, ko Puanga, ko Naoa. 

Kua rarango aia—a Te-erui—i tona vaka. Tera te ingoai te vaka ko Viripoc 
Ko te katea ia, ko Moetakauri—ko te-ama ia. Te ingoa i te tira ko Tu-tee 
Yangi-marama. Tere mal nei ain ki te moana, e kimi enna aere. KE, kia taa 
mai aia ki fe moana, rokoia iora e te uriia; oki akaou atura kite enua. Kua wi 
maira te taunga; “E aa to oki mai?” Tera tana; ‘I rokoia au e te urija* 
Kua ui rai te taunga; ‘Koni te ingoa i to tira?” Tera tana; “Ko Tu-tex 
rangi-marama.” ‘Tera ta te tannga; “A! no reira tikai te apa, ko te ara ia 
ara’i. Tees oki te tira ia Rongo ma Tangaroa.” Kua ui rai te taunga; “ Kons 
te ingoaito vaka?”’ “Ko Viripo; ko Moetakauri"’ Tera ta te taunga. “A, 
No reira tikai tetai apa.” Kua rave tc taunga i reira, kua maani akaou i te 
vaka. E kia oti, tapa iorai te ingoa i te vaka ko Rangi-pae-uta, te katea, ka 
Rangi-pae-tai te ama. Tera te ingoa i te tira, ko te Tira-i-a-Rongo ma Tanga: 
roa; ko te Tira-ia-Rongo tei mua, ko te tira ia Tangaroa tei muri. Tera td 
ingoa i te taura akaketaketa i nga tira, ko Iku-manavenave-mua ko Iku: 
Manavenave-muri, Tera te ingoa i te tata, ko Au'iin'-maro-renga. 

Tere akaou maira ki te moana ma toona tini tangata, e tae maira ki 
Aitutaki. EE, kia tae ki te akau, ta atura i te ivi, ko Te-rua-karaea; kug 
ta akaon atura i tetai ivi, ko Te-ruaki. (Tera te aite ang 0 te ivi, ¢ 
tangata.) Uru maira i te ava ki vta, tapa atura i te ingoa o te ava ke 
Ruaikakau. I reira te paapaa anga ki tona ui tupuna i te nako anga 8 | 
“Ko au teia, ko Te-erui, iaaku te tana i Avaiki. E tuki ava, e keri ava.” 
I karangaia e, ko tana rare ia e keri ava, nana i keri te ava i Avaiki € 
tae ua mai ki konei. Aere maira ki uta mai, kua ta atura i te reira ivi. 
ko Mokoroa. Aere atura, ta aere atura i te an ivi o tas ua atura k: 
Perekiatu, kake atura ki uta, noo atura ki reiva, tapn atura i te ingoa ~ 
taua ngai ra ko Kakeu-te-rangi. Ko te teina ra, ko Matarcka, noo atura 
ia ki Ureia, koia oki ki Aurupe-te-rangi, aere atura a Te-erui ki roto i a: 
enua i te ta aere anga i te tangata, koia oki te ta i te Ru; e, kia oki 
ain ki te ngutuare ki te ngai i noo ei aia ki te marae, kua akerakara tike 
atura i te tu o te enua—e kite atura aia i te tu o te-enua, te vai mareuren 
ua maira. Kua tn atura. aia, kake akaou atura aia ki runga i te vaka, 
aere atura @ mua i Arutanga, kua akaea aia ki reira, tapa atura i te ingoa 
o taua ngai ra, ko te Reu-i-te-mata-o-Te-erui. Aera akaou atura, e, kia tae 
ki. mua atu i Reureu, kare ra ko Reureu te ingoa i reira. e 3 

E kia kake ata aia ki nta, tapa atura gia i te ingoa § taua ngai.. xa, 
ko Tukinga-rangi. Aere aturs ki uta a’o, kua akatu iora i te marae, taps 
altura i te ingoa o te marae, ke Kopu-te-rangi. Noo takiri ature ki reira, 
tapa iora i te ingoa o taua tapere ra ko Te-reureu-i-te-mata-o-Te-erui; rico 
roe ae i reira tapere, ' 

E atura aia i te Ru i tunga i te enua nei, e pou atura, kare rave 
tetai i toe, mari ra ko te vaine; riro atura te enua is To-era! Kua tuku 
moh aia ite enua ki roto i te rima o te vaine, koia oki taua ‘au vaine i 

aoraia e ia ra; kua tapaia to ratou ingoa, ko te Pa-situ-vaine-a-Ru, 
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” age Wes enun i mehr hats vaine. Tera to ratou ingoa e to ratou 
u tapere. i aksnoogereia, ratou te’ Pu-enua, m uangs e- 
ua mai ki teia tuatau nei. netiganae dip Seip 

1, Ko Maine Pirouru, e Maine Puarangi, no Nukunoni ia. 

2. Ko Are kaponga, e Kava, no Vaiorea ia. 

3. Ko Tutapuiva, no Vaiau ia. 

4. Ko Ruanoo, no Taravao ia. 

5. Ko Tepaku-o-avaiki ¢ Tetuaonc-ariki, no Tautu ia. 

6. Ko Tekura-i-vae’a, no Mataotane ia. 

7..Ko Pa’u, no Vaipae ia. 

8. Ko Pa-tapaira, no Oako ia. 

9. Ko Pakiara, no Avanui ia. 

10. Ko Kura-i-te-ri, no Vaipeka ia. 

il. Ko Tutunoa e Te-kura, no Vaitupa ia. 

12. Ko Te-sroitau, no Taakarere ia. 

13. Keo Ara-ki-te-ré, no Punous. ia. 

14, Ko Te Kuionotane e Rorvara, no Anaunga is. 

15. Ko Te-vaine-piri-rangi, no Punganui ia. 

16. Ko Ars-au, no Ureia is. 

_ Ko Arutanga e Reureu tei iaia ia, tei in Te-erui. Ko te Avarua ia, ka 
riro te reira ei nga tapere ariki a muti ake—kare ra-e-ariki i tupu ake 
i te reira tuatan. Kua papa te enua, kua kai.te kainga i runga i teenua 
i reira 
Kue anau ta Te-trui; ko Taketake-ma-ongaonga, 

Anau tana. ko, Ati-auru-upoko © 
. 2 » Rongo-mai-eau, 
Pa e , Uta-taki-enva. 
Noua teia ingoa on i te enous, nei ko Aftutaki; ka rua: atara ingos. 
Anav ta Uta-taki-enua,-ko Ru-paaka, 
» tana ko Taruia-ariki. 
Ko te akamata anga teia-o te ariki ki teia enue; kua kake a Taruis 
ki te tadonga ariki 
Kia mate’ aia, kua pa’u iaia ko Tarvia-Irien 
a ee Le as » « » Taruia-akatipitipi. 
5 - ie = " , » Tarvia-munace. 
BP oy ee”) Terula-pitoraa. 
‘ » Se es 2 » » ‘Taruié-moukaki. - 
Kote au: Taruia anake-ia kua kake anake ratou i te-taocnga ariki. 


Ko ce rere A Roavarv. 


E muti mai‘ reira, kua tae mai rai tetal vaki ke, mei raro mai rai; ko te 
toru ta i nga vaka kite enua nei. No Roatapu ‘aua vaka ; tere mai nei aia 
i te moans. ‘Tera icna tere'e kim i nga tamariki, kua aere mai ana raua 
i mua; ‘ko te talna mua sna tei sere mua mai. Tera te autara a te metua; 
“ Oro mai, e oro ki Avarua, Lia ariki koe.” Tera te ingoa i taua tamaiti ra 
ko Tama-iva, ano maira nia. E muri ake kua aru mai te teina, tera tona 
ingda, ko Mcenau. Tera te autara ‘a ‘te metua; “Oro mai, © taku tama! 
Aere aru ito tuakana ki Avorua kia ariki katoa koruaireira.”” Aere maire aia. 
I reira i aru mai ei a Ruatapu, e, kia tae mai aia ki Avarua i Rarotonga, arayei 
atura sia i te tama mua, kua ariki aia. Kua ui atura ain; “ Tees oki to teina? ” 
Tera tana; ‘Kua akaungaia e au ki runga i Maketu ”__koia oki a Manke. Tera 
ta te metua; “A, E taku tama! Eaa oki koe i pera’i. Me koia ia kare 2 antara, 
kua mate to teina. Oro mai, E taku tama! Nooio, kia ano au kia aru ia to tena.” 
Tere ‘akaou atura aia--a Ruatapu—ua te mcana, e tae atura ki Mauke, kua 
kake ki uta, aeré atura i roto i te enua i te kimi aere anga i te tamaiti. 
Tera te tu o tana kimi anga, kare i ui aere, mari ra kua akara ngaro sexe 
na ais ki‘te tutu. E-kite atura ala i tetai mea tamaiti varevare, kiw alara 
aia ko te titu o tava tamaiti sua ra: Kua akavaitata atura aio ki tons pae, 
kua wi atura; ‘“Naai koe?” Tera ia taua mea tamaiti ra; ‘* Na Moenau.” 
Poitirere atura te metua, teta tana avtara ; ‘“Naaku ia Boe, te akaraia 
rai to tutu, ko te tutu o Mcenaw.” Kua ui akaou rat te metua; ‘Teea a 
Moenan?” ‘Tera ta te tamaiti; ‘Kua mate, kua tain ki Avaavaroa ki te 
Neati Pui.* Kus tamatetenga aia—a Ruatapu—i reira; ma te akakoromeki 
ua Kua kimi-tons manako i reira i te ravenga e ngaro ei 4aia a Mauke i 


% Nati put in MBS. 
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te unna, ei tutaki i te toto o te tamaiti—no te mea e tamaiti anau i te manava. 
Kua tiki afe i nga vaka tangata, taana i rave maira i te Tini-o-Pu, e te 
Manv-o-Oata ei ta i taua tamakira. Ta atura ia Mauke, e pou takiri atura,, 
rave waira i taua mea tamaiti ra, tuku maira taua tere ra, @ tae atura ki 
Atiu, tapae atura ki uta, kua kurukaru atura i te keo i Atiu—koia oki a 
tukituki i te makatea, kia ngaangad. Te vai atura taana rare i rave ki reira. 
Kua tere akaou maira aia i te moans, e tae atura ki Manuae; tapae atura 
ki reira, kake atura ki uta, kua akara acre i te reira enus. Te noo rai te 
tangata enna i Manuse, e te au mea katoatoa, kua papa, kua rimarima, 
kua enua, kua tangataia, kua ki rava te enua. ; ; 

Kua tanu aia i ona akairo ki reira, e nga rakau, e tiare, e te niu. 
Tapa iora i te ingoa o te tiare ko Arava'ia; tapa iora i te ingoa o te niu 
ko Tui-a-rongo. 

Tuka akaou meira taua tere—a Ruatapu ra—ki te moana, sere maira) 
© tae etura ki Aitutaki. Tapae atura ki reira, ura maira i te ava, tapa iorat 
i te ingoa o taua ava ra ko Kopu-a-onu—koia oki ko te kopu o Ruatapa te} 
aite ange. Kake maira ki uta, kua inu vai niu raton ki reira, tapa iora ii 
te ingoa o taua ngai ra, ko Oka—koia oki, ko te oksoka anga i te niu o)} 
Rustapu te aite angn. Kake mai ki uta, kua noo ki reira, kua takoto kii 
te vaine, kia Tutunoa, anau te tama ko Kirikava. Ko te tumu enna ia ii 
Vaitupa, ko Tutunoa, e Te-kura-i-Oneroa. Kia pakari ra taua tamaiti ra, kua) 
a’a i nga marae e rua, ko Au’matangi 6 Aputn. Kua takoto te tamaiti,, 
a Kirikava, ki te vaine kia Te-kura-i-Oneroa, anau te tama ko Maevakura. 

Kua akatupu rare raua—a Ruatapu e Kirikava—o kupenga roa ta te) 
tamaiti, e tuturua ta te metua. Kia titiri ra ki te tai aua nga kupengs | 
ra, ko ta te tamaiti tei rauka; tupu atura to raua pekapeks, kua kotuatua, 
raus, kua kakaro te motua e te tamaiti. Oro atura te metua—a Ruatapu | 
—ki Anaunga; kia noo rm aia i Ana-uka, © tae ei te aerenga tangata mei | 
moa atu i Te Avarua, ka aere, ka peru kai na te ariki. No te mea, te apai | 
ra te atinga i taua tuatau ra ki te ariki; koia oki te kai o te enua, te pu ; 
te an ika o te tai, koia oki te mango, te onu, te urua. Kua ui atura aia. 
ki taua aerenga tangata ra; “Ka aere kotou kiea?” Tera ta raton; “Ka, 
peru kai na te ariki.’’ Tera ta Ruatapu; ‘Koai te ariki?” Tera ta, 


mai nei i roto i te maoake, ka aere ka tiki, kia kite au iaia.” Kua aere 
atura te tiki, e riro maira ki mua i tona aroaro. Ko to Buatapu riro anga 
mai ia ki mua i te aroaro o Taruia, koia oki te ariki. Koa akairi atnra 
Taruia iaia ki runga i te taooanga rangatira, ei tiaki iaia i te ariki; kua 
noo raua i te ngutuare okotai. Kia akara ra a Ruatapu i te tu akono 
anga ariki, kare e aite te aere maira te atinga ki te ariki e te au mea 
katoatoa, to te enus, koia oki te kai, to te moana, koia oki te au ika 
nonui, te onu, te mango, te urua, te takiari, e te au mea katoatoa. 
Mei tei mitauia e te pa-enua ariki i teia tuatau nei. Kua tupu atura 
te vareze o Ruatapu, kua kimi atura i tana ravenga e rauka’l taua tao- 
a ra igia. Tera tana ravenga,i na roto i Ae, 


; “EB taku ariki! e kare aina koe e inangaro ani vaine ana?” 


rau pai; kua rave nga pai e rua, to tetai, © to tetai; ko to R | 
oti mua, tuku rava tona aere, kare i tiaki ia Tarnia. Terk" tenn Seta 
“ marie eke koe iaaku, E taku ariki! Kia sere au i mua.” Aere ua 


ata ei te tua i Maina, kua akatakauri i te vaka. manu ua atora i te moana. 
(Aue te ravenga pikikaa a teia i ; 
kin riro aie} 18 tangata i tana aruara anga i te tacoanga 


E muri ake, kua oti to Taruia, aere atara i te aru in Rua 
akera raua kite moana. I peea ra to raua tu i te aravei sign? deo ae 


tetai i tetai? Kare paa! ‘Tera ua tei kites, ko te tumatetenga, — 
ite mea { tatipoki ei to Raatapa vaka. Tera ta to ariki Idaia “Ra sere 
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no au ka tautoru ia koe, ka takauri taua i to vaka.” Tera ta Ruatapu,; 
Bi aa, E taku ariki! Kare au e kino naaku ei @ takeauri, oatu koe i mua, 
ma mai au i muri ia koe.”  Aere atura te ariki—a Taruia—ka sere to 
ma tere ki Rarotonga. Kia mamao atu ra te vaka o te ariki, kua rave 
sera Ruatapu i tona vaka, kua takauri, oki akaou atura taua Roatapu ra, 
/nta i te enua, kuna kake atura i te taconga ariki o Taruia noona. (Ikara 
tou i te tu o te pibikas, e te keia taocangs.) 
Tx Are ancA o Taruta xI MANGARONGARO. 


- Kia aere ra taua ariki ra—a Taruia—na te moana, Kare i tae ki Raro- 
ynga, rokoia atura e te uriia masta ua atu, 6 Tonga te matangi; panu satura, 
tae atura ki te Rapukatea; koia oki a Mangarongaro. Riro atura aia ej 
ingata, maata i reira. Nona te ava, tapa iora aia i te ingoa i taua ava za, 
o Taruia, koia oki tona usorai ingoa, te vai nei taua ingoa, © tae rave mai 
i teia tuatau nei. Evriro atura te enua iaia. Kua takoto aia i te vaine, 
o Ruaatu, anau te tama ko Toaua; takoto a Toaua ki a Te-ara-kena, 
nau te tama, ko Maui; takoto atu a Maui ki tana vaine, anau ko Taruia; 
ke ite tua, ko Te-maru-o-te-ara; takoto atu a Tarnia ki taana vaine, anau 
o Urirau. Takoto atu.a Te-marn-o-te-ara ki taana vaine, anau ko Roina. 
Tera te reo iku a te metua ki nga tamariki; ‘“‘Me mipu ake korus, ka 
re atu ka kimi ia Aitutaki. Ko to tatou enua tika’i is, kare tatou okonei. 
vai mai nei te Avarua, te kainga 4 to korua tupuna, te poatu papaia a 
tupuna, na korua ata ia e kimi te taooanga ariki o to korua tupuna, e 
ainga ua ia maina e tetai.” 
Kare i roa te tuatan, kua tae te tiki mei Aitutaki, mai: Tera te autara: 
ote ivi i Aitutaki, me apai ia ki mua i te marae i o Rongo, kare e mate 
i te pure; no reira i tupu ei te autara e, te vai nei te uanga Ariki 
kai, ka aere ka kimi e kitea roa ia atura ki Mangarongaro. Kua aere atura 


tiki. 


Ka oxr a Roma & Uanrvav wr Arroraxt. 


Kia tae mai ra, ko te teina tei tae mua mai, ko Roina. Kia tae ki mua 
o Rongo; te kapiki nei te ui ariki; ‘“E Roina e! ka pure!” Tera tana; 
aria atu te mata katau a Uri, tena te aere maira.” No reira, kua ngere 
ia i te taocanga (No reira taua au anga tuatua ra,‘‘E ko te ngere o Roina ”) 
muri ake i ¢eira, kua tae maira te tuakana, a Uri. Tera tana tapatapa 
nga mai i runga i te akau:—‘ Urirau e! te tanos. Te tanoa i Avarua, 
a ueued. E poaki papa i o Bongo ka riro ke e ariki ¢ noo maira i te tui 
u, e kare e tuangs. Ka anatu au ka makitono i taku Avarua. Taruia, 
akitono ariki ki Avarua, io.” Kua tae i reira ki uta, kua kapiki te ui 
riki; ‘“*E Urie! Ka pure.” Kua pure atura aia; mate atura te ivi; tuku 
tura i tona taconga, e pure kai, e taunga, 6 tumukorero, e tiaki i te Avarua, 
tae ua mai ki teia tnatau nei i tona usnga, ma te pati ua rai i te taoonga 
iki o te tupuna o Te-erui. 43 
Kare e paria ana, kia noo ra & Buatapu i te tacoanga ariki, © roa akera, 
ua mate i muri ake i te takake anga o Taruia, kua kake mai ki te taoo- 
nga, ko te mokopuna, ko Maevakura, te tama a Kirikava. — Takoto a 
vakura ki te vaine, anau tana ko Maevarangi. Takoto a Maivarangi ki 
Puriterei, anau tana ko Maine-marae-rus. Ko Maine-marae-rua ia ka rere 
e ki Rarotonga, kia Tamaiva. Kia moe ra i te po, kite akera aia e, 
vaine moed-takereia e te tane. Tera te tuatua a Tamaiva; ‘“E piri 
o to piri, E Maine-marae-rua! E piri tumarae. Eaaturai koe kare i 
cea?” I reira e karanga’i & Maine-marae-rua ©; “A te ure o te ao, te 
i ra i te i’ka ariki, te kokea ra e te ure 0 te ao.” Mana atura te reo 
taua tamaine ra, pou atura taua tane ra i te tona, e mate atura— 
o te mea, e reo ariki. hey ; 

Kare ana tamaiti i te reira tane, kua rere tane akaou rai aia, ki a 
e-ii-mate-tapu, no roto mai aia i te vaenga ariki a Iro. Kua anau te tama 
o Marouna, kua ariki, kua ta tangata. Takoto a Marouna ki te vaine 
a Ratia; anau tana ko Tane. Kare i roa kua tae te poroki mei Aitutaki 
, ba te tupuna, na Maevarangi. Ko te vaka ia o Tuoarangi, ka aere 
Rarotonga. Tera te poroki ki aia; “E tae koe ki Rarotonga me kua anau 
a Maine-marae-rua, e karanga atu koe, ‘Aere mai ei ta i te Aitu.’” 
Koia oki, e tere tangata toa mei tai ngai mai.) Kua métaku a Maeva- 
ngi ko te tsia aia, no te mea, kua apikepike tangata metua fla. Tera te 
a poroki a Maevarangi; “Kia vave mai, Eiaaeroa? Hi aa e 


‘ka ano mai aia kua popo nga ivi o Maeva ki To Rangi-atea?” 
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6re atura te tere o Tuoarangi ki Rarotonga; akakite atura i taua tuat 
seat Ta, qi a Maine-marge-rua. Tera tana tuatua ki te tamaiti; ap taku 
tame! Oro mai, te porokina mai na koe e to tupana, « Maeva, i Aitutakii 
oro mai aere ei ta i te ivi, ei aa e roa ei aa e rarango vaka, 8 aa, tebe. 
manga i to pare, okona te vaka o Angainui, ia Te-mata-o-te-koviriviri.” 
Biro atura taua vaka ra iaia—ia Maro-uva. Tera te tuatus a te atu vaka) 
“Ei oa, E tamal I te ingoa i te vaka.” Ko ta te atu vaka ua ia i tapu. 
I reira kua tiepu tone tangata, ta atura ij Rarotonga, ko te tamata anga 
o tona toa, rauka maira tona toa i reira, .kko te tamaiti rai, ko Tane, ¢€ 
tona atu toa, 4 . P 

Aere atura taua tere ra ki Mangaia, koia oki ko A’ua’u te ingoa taito 
Ta atwa i reira, e mate atura, rauka maira tona toa i reira, ko Ue, ¢€ 
Kavau, e to raua atu toa. Tama atura ite ingoa i te vaka, tapa 
i te ingoa ou ko Rau-ti-para-ki-A’ua’u. Aere maira i te moana, @ 
atura ki. Maketv, koia oki a Mauke. Ta atura i reira, e mate atura; rat 
maira tona toa i reira, ko Tara-te-ku’i, ko Tara-te-kurapa. Aere maira i té 
moana, e tae maira ki Nukuroa, koia oki a Mitiaro; e ta atura i reira, ¢€ 
mate atura, rauka meira tona toa i reira, ko Tara-tutuma, ko Tara-tuau. 
maira e tae maita ki Enua-manu, koia oki a Atiu; ta atura i reira, 
maira tona toa i reira, ko Tara-apai-toa-i-Atiu. Tere maira i te moana 
tae maira ki Tapuae-manu, keia oki a Manuae, ta atura i reira, rauka 
tona toa i reiva, ko Kaura. Tere maira i te moana e tae maira ki te 
enua o Aitutaki, kare i tapae ki uta, aravei atura i tetai vaka te aere aturas 
ki uts, Tera tei runga i taua vaka ra ko Koro-ki-matangi e Koro-ki-vanangas 
Tera to raua tere, eo kimi i to rana metua, ia Tavake. Tora ta Maro-unas 
kia raua; ‘Aere atu ki uta ei ta i taku taua, kia eke ake ana au kit 
raro ake i Vare-a-tao, (koia oki a Niué.) Tae atura aia ki reira, ta atura i 
i te reira enua, rauka maira tona toa i reira, ko Titia. 

Tere maira i te moana, 6 oki maira ki Aitutaki. Tapne mai i te po}, 
uru mai i te ava ko Buai-kakau; aere maira ki uta, tutau atura i te pa’ii 
kiute ia Turi: Kua sere aia ma tetai, e atoro ia uta, kia taka meitaki te tu.. 
E tae-atura ki tetsi ngutuare, ui atura; “EB, teea te ngutuare o Maeva?’ 
“Tena tei ko atu.” Kia tae atu raua ki te ngutuare o Meseva, topaps atura) 
i.te pa. Kapiki maira a Maeva i roto; ‘“Koai tena?” Karanga atura: 
aia; ‘“ Koau, ko Maro-una, te tama a Maine-marae-rua.” Tera. ta Maeva; ; 
“A e tivarevare ua i naea mai aia.” Tera ta Maro-una; “Ko au tikai 
teia, ko to.reo ikn kia Tuoarangi.” Ko te kite anga ia o Maeva, “E koia: 
tikai!” Kua ya'ii te pa, kua aroa, kua ongi, ma te aue.i te aravei anga i! 
te mokopuna. Kua ui a Maeva; ‘“Teiea toou tere tangata?" Tera tana; ; 
“Tena tei tai.” “EK oro, tikinaia.” Kua aere atura te tokorua, kua tiki, , 
ma te akakite atn; “EK! eiaa e pakuku, me acre mai?” Ko. te sere ange | 
mai ia ki uta, apai maira i te vaka, kare raii mou te pakoku. 

No te ra’i apinga i runga i te vaka, tapa ia atura tana ngai ra ia Tavava. . 
I tae maira ki uta mai,. ma te: tangurunguru aere ua te apinga i roto i te: 
vaka, ‘koia oki, te oe, te paeru, te taoonga tumaki, e te ra’i tangata kata: 
oki; tapaia atura taua ngai.ra ia Tangoro. Kave rava atura i te vaka ki! 
ute i Itipoe, kue taruku atura ki raro i te vai, i te uuna, no-te veu ra i te vai’ 
i te taruku anga, tapaia atura.te ingoa i taua nga’i-ra, ko Vai-Vou. Qki! 
atura ratou ki te ngutuare i Te-rangi-atea, kua angai te tere i reira, 6 sere: 
ei e ta.. Ko Maro-una ra kua tomo ki va’o ua i reira i ‘ua nga ngutuare 
ra. Note mea, e po tein; kua tomo peiri ki-roto i taua au ngutuare, kua 
aa aere ki te upoko mama, kua vaoo kia.ao.e tali;. ko te upoko'teimaa ku 
titiri ki va’o, kua ta. Kua kite aia e, ko te upoko teimaa, e upoke toa ia, ka 
riro 1 te fa mai iaia, me ao, pera acre ua atura aia. 

E roa akera, oki atura aia ki te ngutuare i te tere; kia oti te kai i to 
ratou angai, kua pee atura i te peenga tamaki. Tera te reira ka ta ratou 
i te okai kia pou tukiri, auraka tetai e toe. J reira kua tu ratou, kua aere, 
ta atura ito runga ite enaa, e pou atura. Aere atura ki to runga i te pa motu. 
Matte tapatapa aere i.te akateniteni anga. Tera te akateni. ‘‘Maro-una 
1 te tapuni enua, turema tokotoke o Maro-una ki te Anau-d-kura.”’ E vara 
taua a Maro-una, (Maro-una i te turuma lo). No te mea, kua pou to te enua, 


mei roto i tana Aitu ra, nuna ia e te m 


Kia oki mai ra te tamaki ki te enua, iti 
kofmpe oan ave enua, aere atura te tamaiti i te i te 
o Tangaroa-iku-reo te ingoa i taua tangata. Kua takai atura :aia,-te 


tamaiti, i te kopapa o te metua ki te kikau e; ka’ia tavere atura i te akan, 
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» tae atura ki tetai ava, ko Ra’otaka te ingoa, kite atura i te urua, te 
nango, te aere ra, mei tetai roto ki tua. Aere atura e tetai ava, ko Vaimotu 
8 ingoa, ko taua tu rai te ika. Aere atura e tetai ava, ko Te-maora te 
ingoa, ko taua tu rai teika. Note kopapa ra o te metua i kore ei aia e noo, 
8 raveite ika, pera ua atu rai aia e tae atura ki Taketake, kua manako aia 
ka tuku i te kopapa o te metua kia panu ki te moana. No te ra’i tangi ra, 
Kua tavere ki Mua’o, kua eva atura i te metua, tuku atura kia panu ki te 
moana. Tapaia atura taua ava ra ko Te-ka’ia-kikau-o-Tuauru. 

| Kau maira taua tamaiti ra ki uta i te enua, tapae maira ki uta i 
Pou-tua-kava. Noo atura i te vaine, ko Veka. 

I te oki anga o Maro-una ma te au toa ki te enua, tua atura i te Atu 
toa ki roto i teenua; akaipoipo acre atura ki te au vaine tumu-enua. Kake 
atura a Maro-una ki te taooanga ariki. No roto mai iaia teia ui ariki nei, 
e tae ua mai ki teia tuatau nei. Ko te au tumu-enua ra, ko taua pa Aitu 
Vaine raia Ru, e tae ua mai ki teia tuatau nei; i sere ua mai ei te ara aere 
mei te moana i takoto ki roto. 


THE FIRST INHABITANTS OF AITUTAKI; THE 
HISTORY OF RU. 


By Joun Paxorrt. Translated by Hanry NioHotas. 


(We are greatly indebted to our fellow-member, Mr. Henry Nicholas, of Rarotonga, 
for the following native history of the Island of Aitutaki, and for his translation of it. 
The original in the native language was neatly copied by John Pakoti; but, as might be 
expected, the punctuation, and introduction of unnecessary, or omission of necessary, 
capital letters, rendered the work of preparing it for the printer so difficult, that we 
asked our good friend, Dr. Wyatt Gill, to revise it, which, with very great kindness, he 
has done. 

The island of Aitutakiis situated about 150 miles north of Rarotonga. The following 
brief description is from Dr. Wyatt Gill’s ‘“‘ Life in the Southern Isles.” 

«“ Aitutaki is situated in 18°54’ S. lat.,159°41' W. long. This beautiful and fertile island 
was discovered by Capt. Bligh, of the “ Bounty,” in 1789, a few days before the celebrated 
mutiny broke out. Itis hilly and park-like, and about eighteen miles in circumference 
with an encircling reef extending, on the S.W., for seven or eight miles. A number of 
islets, shaded by a dense growth of cocoa-palms, stud the outer edge of the reef. There 
are two settlements cn the island ; the principal one, on the sheltered N.W. side is almost 
hidden aig groves of orange and.citron. This picturesque Sliege is built opposite 
an opening in the reef, which enables the boats to land in sa: 4 under peal ase of 

rt natives. The spacious church and school-house reflect great cr tpon tho 
Aitutakians.”—EpDITOoRS.] 


Aitutaki, 7th March, 1894. 


U was the first man who came to Aitutaki from Avaiki. He came in a canoe 
R named Nea-Puariki, seeking for lands. The canoe was a large double one 
(or katea), namely, two canoes fastened together. (Note.—The name of the cross- 
pieces of wood which fasten on the out-riggers are called kiato.) Thé names of 
the kiatos were as follows: the foremost, Tane-mai-tai, the centre one, Te-pou-o- 

oa, and the after one, Rima-auru. 
ce hey arrived at the island and entered a passage named Rautaro ; they then 
landed and erected a Ma, which they named Puariki, afier their canoe. (Ma, 
means a place of evil spirits.) They also erected 2 Ma inland, which they named 
Vaikuriri, which was the name of his god, Kuriri, brought with them from Avaiki. 

He called the land Araura, which means, where the wind drove Ru in his 
search for land. He appointed a number of Koromatua as lords of the island. 
(Note.—Koromatua, literally, ‘old people,” or tupunas.) Their names were: E 
Rongo-turu-kiau, E Rongo-te-Pureiau, Mata- peer ers Taiteke-te-ivi-o-te- 
Tangi, Iva-ii-marae-ara, Ukui-e-veri, Taakoi-i-te-taora. 


5. IV. 
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These were ihe lords of the island as appointed by Ru. There remained tha 
rest of the people who came with him, consisting of men, women and children 
(Note.—T%ni-tangata; small numbers had the prefix oko, such as oko-tat, oko-rua 
ako-toru, and sv on; then the Rau (200); over that number were Tiné. Con: 
sequently Ru’s people raust have numbered over 200.) ‘These people settled do 
on the land and inereaced (tarw) to a large number. Now follows the genealogy o 
et Who begat Ru-tua-mua, 

,  #u-toa-muri, 
Ru-tus-anako, 
Ru-tua-aere, 
Ru-tia-totoro, 
BRu-tua-piko, 
Ru-tusa-vao, 
Ra-tua-roto, 
,  Ru-tua-aparipari, 

i »  Ru-tua-neke, 

» »  Ru-toko rangi, 
and many others. Thesé formed the tribe of Ati-Ru, which is also Ngati-Ra.. 
The families branched off and populated the island. 

Tus 1s rHe Srory oF Ru-Te-roxo-naner. 


Té wassaid that it was he who raised the heavens, as they were resting deforee 
his time on the broad leaves of plants, called rav-reve.. Hence his name, Ru-- 
Te-toko-rangi. 

He sent for the gods (tint atua) of night and the gods of day, the god Iti, and! 
the god Tongs, from the west and north, to assist him in his work. He prayed too 
them, ‘Come, all of you and help me to lift up the heavens.” And they came in: 
answer to his call. He then chanted the following cong :— 

“Oson: Oson! Reisa my son 

Raise my san! 

Lift the Universo! Lift the Heavans: 
The Heaveys are lifted. 

It is moving! 

It mov 

It moves!” 


The heavens were raised accordingly. He then chanted the following -seng te ' 

secure the heavens in their place: — 
“Come, O* Ru-taki-nuku,' 
Who has propped up the Heavuns, 
The Heavans were fast, but are lifted, 
The Heavens were fast, but are lifted, 
Cur work is complete." 

Thus the heavens were securely fastened in their place; the work being | 
finished the god of night and the god of-day returned to their homes; the god | 
iti and the god Tonga retarned to their homes, the gods from the west and north | 
also returned home, the work was done. The heavens and the earth being now in | 
& settled condition, the people commenced to increase and multiply, and they also | 
built marges, or sacred places. 

Tue Micrations arrzx Ro. 


Aiterwards another canoe arrived at the island, at the head of which wall 
Te-erui, also from Avaiki (i raro—westward). This is the second canoe that came 
to the land. 

The ancestors of Te-erui were :—. 

P Tapskao-npi-tiavaru 
Who begat Pa-te-aia, 
- «  ‘e-ariki-tutu, 
» «  Te-vananga-o-Okaia, 
» »  Te-rcku-o-tua, 
bioen,beothaca:asee Masaraka, anutforienni ties Puscge aa 
Ww. others were, eka and Tavi, an Bi 
Mtoe st tines sters—Raus, , aad 
e-erui built a canoe whioh he called Viripo. The outrigger was named M 
tekeuri. The name of the mast was Trstceatiginanatons He. set out on his 
i hee in search of lands. After being at sea for sometime he encountered heavy 
es of wind, and was ooingeling to return to Avaiki. He was asked by the priests 
the feason of his return; he replied; ‘Because of the tempestuous weather.” 
The uext question by the priest was; “What was the narae of your mast?” The 
reply was; *T'v-te-rangi-marama.” The priast then informed Sea that this name 


- oe oe Se ee 


> 2 'S Seo. & 
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was the reason of his being sent back. ‘‘ Where is the mast of Rouge aud Tanga- 
roa?” The priest then enquired the name of the canoe; the answer was: “ Viripo 
and Moe-takanri.” The priest then informed him thai was avother reason of his 
failure. The priests then cet to work and built a canoe, which, when finished, 
‘they named Rangi-pae uta, and the outrigger they called Hangi-pae-tai. They set 
up two masts belonging to Rongo and ‘Tangarca, the forward one was Rongo’s and 
the after one Tangaroa’s. These are the names of the stays to tho masts: Tku- 
manavenave-mua, end Iku-manavenave-muri; the name of the baler was Au-au- 
maro-renga. 
He then made another start with hia peoplo (#ni tangata) and reached 
‘Aitutaki, When elose to. the reef, he slew a viotim (it) named. Te-rua karaea, he 
algo slew Te-raakd. He then entered the passage through the reef, which received 
the name of Ruaikaka. Upon landing he eommenoced boasting of bis anessters 
saying: ‘“‘Iam'Te-ersi, I was the foremost warrior. of Avaiki; I am the maker at 
harbours; 1 made the harbour at Avaiki, and I found the road to Aitutaki!” 
. . He'then-slew-a victim named Mokoros, and went on killing others until he 
came to Perekiatu, when he went inland and remained there, and named the place 
Kakeu-te-rangi. The brother, Matareka, stopped at Ureia, algo nained Aurupe-te- 
pang. whilst ‘Ye-erni proceeded inland, killing people as he went, that is the tribe 
of Ru. 

Upon returning home to his marae he had 6 good inspection of the island, 
and saw that it was fine land, and beautifnl, He fhen went into his. canoe and 
roiled aa far as Arutanga, and there rested, and called it the “Tears of Ye-srui.” 
He then went.as far as Ret-reu (not then calied Reu-ren). 

He again went ashore, and named the place Tukinga-rangi; proceediag 
further inland he erected a marae, which he called Kopn-te-rangi.. Here hs estab- 
lished himgelf and settled down; and took possession of the disirict, which was 
ealled Te-Renreu-i-te-mata-o-Te-erm (Tears of Renreu). 

War now commenced, and fhe tribe of Ru wers exterminated with the oxcep- 
tion of the women, and Te-orui was left lard of the land. Teerai gave a quantity 
of land back to these women who were saved, whe were called Pa-aita-vaine-2-Ru. 
He divided the land to these wonien, wha were declared to be the legitimate owners 
of the land, as their Gesesndants are to the present day. The following divisions 
were made: 

1. To Maine Pirouru, and Matne Pua-rangi, he gave tlie district of Nukonoui. 


2 , Are-kaponga-e-kava  ~. - “ i z Vaiores. 
8, Tutapuiva .. we Sil ne : Vaiau. 

4 , Ruanoo Ae eas Soh cw a : Taravao. 
ba Tepaku-o-avaiki, and: Tetua-ono-ariki i & Tautu. | 
6. , Tekura-i-vaea os +e 2 5 Matootane. 
4. e Pa’a e were woe Mw “ o Vaepae. 

8. , Pa-tapairu’ :. af 5 o Oako. — 
9. , Pakigra Fee ae 7 yy E Avanui. 
10. , Kura-t-te-rs ... aS i 3 , Vaipake.. 
11. , Totunos, and Te-Kura .. by F 2 Vaitups. 
2. , Te-aroitau ...: an »: 5 % Taakarere. 
13... Ara-ki-te-ra... all is i b: Punous. 
14. , Kni-oro-tane, and Roroara fi > 5 Anaunga. 
15. , Te-vaine-piri-rangi. 2 . ” Punganui. 
16. ,. Ars-at y Ureia, 


Te-erui kept..the districts of Aratenga and Reu-mn for himself, which are the 
two harbours; thus this district became the regal district—-there were no Arikis at 
this time. ‘The land was now settled aud quiet. 

Te-erui had the followin descendants :-— His sons Take-take, and Onga, these 
begat Ati-surn-apoko, who begat Rongo-mai-eau, who begat Utataki-enua, who 
gave the island the name of Aituiaki, making two names. Utataki-enus hegat 
Ba-paaka, who begat Taruia-arixi. This was the first of the Arikis on the land. 

Upon his deatl the title came to Taruia-irtea, then to. Tarvia-akatipitipi, then 
to. Taruia-munaea, then to Pitoroa, then to Moukeki. These are all Tarnias who 
heid ths title of Aviki.* 

Tu: Micrarion oF RuataPv. 
Afterwards another cance arrived at Aitutald, from raro mai (westward) ; this 
makes the third cance that came to.the land, This cance belonged to Rua-tapu, 


advise our readers to refer to Dr. Wyatt Gills “Myths and 


ngs,’ pege 189, for some further details as to Te-eruf’s voyage to Aituteki, and his 
RS. 


We would. 
‘adventures on the way.— 
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who came in search of his children, who saited away before him; the eldest son 
was sent away first, with instructions from his father to go to Avarua and be ani 
Ariki. His name was Tamaiva. He was followed by his brother, named Moenau., . 
with instructions from hia father to go in search of his brother, ‘to Avarua and | 
you will both be Arikis there.” Upon the arrival of Ruatapu at Avarnua, in Raro- - 
tonga, where he found his eldest son, who was there ruling as an Ariki, Ruatapu at | 
once enquired where Tamaiva’s brother was. He replied: ‘“ I have sent him to Ma . 
ketu (Mauke?)” At this reply the father said: “ Why did you do this? If this is true } 
T have nothing to say, your brother is dead.” Then he went on to say to his son: : 
“*O my son, I am gotng to find your brother.” He then sailed away, and at last : 
reached Mavke, where he landed and went in search of his son. In this search he | 
made no enquiries, but examined all he could find in the hopes of recognising him. 
One day he came across a little child with the exact features of his son. He. 
enquired from the child: ‘‘ Whose child are you?” He replied: “I am the son 
of Moenau.” At this reply the grandfather became agitated, and said: “ You are | 
my own.” He recognised the features of his son, and then enquired from the child: 
‘* Where is Moenau?” ‘The child replied: ‘He is dead; he was killed at Ava- 
avarea, with a nati pu’i.” The father—Ruatapu—was much grieved at this, but 
endured in silenee. He set his wits to work to find a way for revenge on Mauke 
for the slaying of his son, who was much beloved. He sent for the people of Pu 
(Tini o Pa) and the mano (tribes) of Oata, who made war on Mauke and exter- 
minated the people. He took his grand-child, and sailed with his tere for Atiu; | 
here he landed, breaking the makatea (coral rocks) for a road, and did other work 
there. He then left Atiu, and sailed to the westward until he reached Manuae 
(Hervey Island). Upon landing here he found the island populated, and every- 
thing going on well and peacefuily. 

To leave his mark he planted a Gardenia (tiare) and a cocoanut tree, the Gar- 
denia he named Arava’ia, and the cocoanut he called Tui-a-rongo. 

Ruatapu again went to sea, and sailed to the westward until he reached Aitutaki. 
He landed through a passage which he called Kopu-a-onu, that is the “ Belly of 
Ruatapu.” Upon landing they quenched their thirst with cocoanuts at a plaad 
which they called Oka, that is, the “opening” (of the nut). He there took to wife, 
Tutunoa, to whom was born a son, named Kirikava. Tutunoa and Te-kura, of 
Oneroa, were the lords of Vaitupa. When this child reached maturity he built 
two Maraes, which were named Ai-Matangi and Aputu. The boy, Kirikava, then 
took to wife, Te-Kura, of Oneroa ; to them was born a son, named Maevakura. 

Ruatapu and Kirikava now set to work and manufactured a long fish net, or 
rather two fish nets—one each. Upon casting their nets, all the luck was in favour 
of the son, who was most successful, while the net of Ruatapu was very unfor, 
tunate ; this led to a quarrel between them. Ruatapu left his grandson and went 
to Anaunga, and stopped at Ana-uka. Whilst here a number of people eame close 
by to procure food for the Ariki, at Avarua. In those days the people were obliged 
to bring offerings to their Arikis. (Note.—The people were obliged under severe 


f , urua, ete.) Ruatapu enquired from these people: “* Where are you 
going?” They replied: “We are going to prosure food fox the Ariki.” Rasta 
then asked: “Who is the Ariki?” The replied: “He is Taruia, who lives at 
Tara-au-i-v-Rongo ” (that is the seat of the Arikis). Ruatapu then sought means 
to be taken notice of by the Ariki—this is the plan he finally adopted: He manu- 
factured toy boats from leaves and sent them adrift.in the lagoon. One of: the 
boats floated close to the seat of the Ariki, and was taken before him, who then 
commenced making enquiries as to who this Ariki was “who is living at the Te- 
upoko-enua” (head of the Jand). Soon afterwards Ruatapa manufactured another 
toy boat (canoe), made from the leaves of the utu (Barringtonia speciosa), this also 


ultimately came before the Ariki, who made enquiri : Ce ee 

’ quiries again as to who this Ariki 
was who lived to the eastwards, and th im 
brought before shin a Tin en n ereupon sent messengers to have him 


' ssengers were successful in their mission, and 
delighted with the success of his plan, Ruatapu came before the Ariki, Taruia, who | 


iianhis hae tarde and installed Ruatapu as a rangatira over his person; they 


as one family. ) 
Peso ipl e family. Ruatapu now became fully acquainted with the 
the island brought as an offering to the Ari 
sharks, turtle, wrua, eels, ete., ete. He 


rgte nana Ruatapu now begins to get jealous, and to seek means to secure 


was conversing with Tarnia, he asked Taruia if i i 
Taruia pricked ap his ears and said: “J would ray wi acetie Cie 


the difficulty is where to find a suitable one?” This being exactly what erie 
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wanted, he replied: “I know where there are plenty of handsome woman, a 
islands I have visited. We will build two Bifives shy: praceed to the islands in 
search of a new wife for you." This being agreed wpon, they set to work ta build 
two large canoes, one for each of them. The canee of Ruatapu being finished 
first he proposed to Taruia, that he should sail first, and Taryia was to follow. 
This was agreed to, and Ruatapu set out, but had not gone further than Maina 
(Note.—A. small islet inside the lagoon, but about fiva miles to the south of the 
main land of Aitutaki), when he overturned his canos purposely. 

| Upon the completion of Tarnia’s ganoe he also set sail, and overtook the 
canoe of Ruatapu floating on the water. TTaruia was astonished to tind his friend’s 
canoé overturned, and hastened to his assistance; bat Ruatapu said to him: 
as Never mind, O King! you proceed on your voyage, I can manage to right my 
canoe without your assistance.” So the Ariki, Taruia, proceeded on his vayage te 
Rarotonga, and left Ruatapu to follow him. After Taruia had got 4 long distance 
off, Ruatapu quietly righted his cance and returned to the land, aud at once 
assumed the title of Ariki in Taruia’s place. 


THe VoyaGE or TarvurA To MaNGaRonaano. 


Taruia had not proceeded very far on his voyage when he was overtaken b 
aH gales from the south, and his canoe was driven to Puka-tea, otherwise calle 
angarongaro (Penrhyn Igland).* Here he was made a chief. He Janded through 
@ passage which he named Taruia, after himself. The passage retainsthis name to 
the present day. He became sole ruler of this island, and took to wife Ruaatu, to 
hom was born Toaua, who took to wife Te-ara-kena, to whom was born Maui, 
ho begat Taruia, and Maru-o-te-ara. Taruia had a son named Urirau, and Mara- 
-te-ara had a son named Roina. 

These were the last words of the fathers to their sons Urirau and Roina, 
“When you have grown old enough, ga in search of Aitutaki, that is our true land. 
We do not belong here, The name of your piece of land (Ueinga) is Te-poatu- 
papaia-a-te-tupuna, at Avarua. Youare Arikis there, from your orefaihers, the 
Jand is now being occupied by others,” 

Tt appears that about this time something went wrong in the offerings at the 
Marae, of Rongo, in Aitutaki. The living sacrifices did not fall dead as the 
incantation. So the people said, ‘“‘ The real Ariki is not here; let us searen for 
him.” Ultimately they discovered the real Ariki at Penrhyn (Mangarongaro). 

Roma AND URIRAU RETURN TO AITUTAKI. 

The younger brother, Roina, was the first to return to Aitntaki. He was et 
once taken before the Marac, of Rongo, and requested by the Ui-arikis to pray to the 
god. He replied, ‘‘ My elder brother, Uri, is coming.” Thus he loss his Ariki- 
ship. Not long afterwards the elder brother, Urirau, arrived. Upon approaching 
‘the reef he shouted, ‘ Here am I, Taruia-makitono, who have come to my land of 
Avarua. Where is my division?” He was then taken by the Ui-arikis before the 
Marae io recite his incantations. Upon his praying, the living sacrifices af ance 
fell dead! He was at once installed as the Divider of Foad, Priest, and Protector of 
Avarua, as his descendants are to thisday. They claim also to be Arikis from theix 
ancestor Te-erui, but it has not been conceded to them. 

Ruatapn retained the title of Ariki until his death, when it went to his grand- 
son, Maeva-kura, son of Kirikava. Maeva-kura begat Maeva-rangi, who took to 
wife Puri-te-rei, to whom were born Maine-marae-rua (a daughter). She migrated 
to Rarotonga and married Tamaiva. : 

Tamaiva died without issue. Maine-marae-rua then married a second husbaud 
named Te-ii-mate-tapu, who was a branch of the Ariki family of Tro. To them 
was born Maro-una, who was a bad Ariki, killing his people. Maro-una took to 
wife Ratia, to whom was born Tane. At this time old Maeva-rangi sent the canee 
of Tnoarangi to Rarotonga with instructions to find the children af Maine- 
marae-rua and ask them to come to Aitutaki and slay the Aitu elan—a tere {or 
migration) of warriors who had arrived at Aitutaki. Ho being old and feeble wished 
them to come at once. e ; Bic > 

Tuoarangi arrived safely at Rarotonga and gave his message to Maine-marae- 
rup, who at once sent for her son, Maro-una, and informed him of the arrival of 
the messenger from his grandfather at Aitutaki, with the message that he was to 
be in haste and not waste time in building a canoe; to try and procure one ready 
made. After much trouble Maro-una succeeded in purchasing a canoe from 
Angainui, the name of which was Ta-mate-o-te-koviriviri, with the proviso that the 


® The general name for the Penrhyn group of atolls is Tongareva, Mangerongaro and 
Pukatea being the names of two of the islets.— EDITORS. 
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name of the canoe was not to be chapeed, He then set to work to collect pick 
warriors, amongst whom was his own son Lane. 

They rire sail, and arrived at Mavgaia (A‘va'u was the name at that time).) 
Hore he landed, and after several battles succeeded in persuading Ué and Kavan,! 
with their warriors, to join his tere. He then changed the namie of his. canoe an 
called it by the new neme of Rau-ti-para-ki-a‘ua‘u.. Leaving Mangaia they arriv 
at Maketu (now named Mauke). Landing here, they again went to war, an 
snoceeded in getting the warriors Tara-te-ku‘i and Tara-te-karapa to join them. 

i i kuroa (now called Mitiaro). Here in the sam 
Again starting, they sailed to Nukuroa ( é ) 
way as at the other islands they gave battle to the inuabitante and were re-infarced 
by the warriors Tara-tutuma aud Tara-tuau, who joined the tere. From Nuku 
they went to Te-enua-manu (now called Atiu), where they were joined by Tara- 
apai-tor-i-atiu. From Te-enua-manu. they went to Ty-tapuae-mana (now calle 
fea or Hervey Island), at which island they agali gave battle, and after seve 
victories sailed towards Ajtutski, pang. been. joined at Te-tapuae-manu by a warrion: 
named Keuré. Arriving off Aitutski, they fell in with a canoe on board which.w 
YWoro-ki-matangi and Koro-ki.vananga, who were aut in search of their father,’ 
Tsvake. Maro-una told them to-go,on shore and await his return. He would no 
land as he was going to Vare-a tao {Niuéd or Savage island) io get more warriors, an 
after a tempéstucus voyage Maro-una arrived there, and after @ great deal of 
fighting succeeded in getting the warrior Titia, and retured to Aiiufgki, 4 

He arrived at Aitutekt during thé night, and entered the passage af Ruai-| 
kakeu, and anchored his canoe at a place called Turi. The same night, he, with 
some comrades, went on an exploring expedition. Meeting some of the: Natives, | 
they enquired; ‘‘ Where is the house of va?” Upon the house being pointed i 
ous to them they approached and knocked at the door. Maeva was inside, andi 
hearing the noise, enquired as to who was thero. He received the answer, “ It is I! 
the son. of Maine. narae-rua.” Maeva replied, “I do not believe you; you ares 
telling me lies. How did you manage to come here, and where do you comes 
from ?* Mearo-una replied, “I have come because you sent Tuoarangi to feteh! 
me.” Mgéva was delighied at this, and, opening the door, fell on the nock of hiss 
grandson in an eostacy of joy. Maro-una then, by order of Maeva, sent for all hiss 
people to come ashore and drag up the canoe. 

This they did as silently as possible, at & place called Tangaro; they then: 
endeavoured to conceal their canoe, which they accomplished by ing it at ther 
bottom of a pool of water, which pvol they called Vai-veu (mu wen which } 
name it retains to the present day. They then returned to the house of at | 
Te-rangi-atea, and refreshed themselves. While they were feasting themselves, . 
Maro-una crept secretly to the neighbouring houses; it-being night time he entered | 
without being sean: feeling with his hands the neads of the sleepers If the head! 
felt heavy. he strangled the sleeper, as he deemed the heavy heads to be warriors; ; 
the light heads he allowed to sleep on. So he went on from house to house, and! 
returned home before: morning,. He then roused his warriors and went to battle: 
with the Aitu clan. Having so many noted champions with him, be routed them | 
completely, killing and elaying all they-could find. Thence he went on. to the: 
islands in the lagoon, shouting their war eries, saying: that Maro-una had! 
conquered eight lands.and was lord over all.. There was only one man. left ont of 
the Aita tribe, who had congealed the ‘corpse of his father in a screw. pine tree-(ara), , 

This man’s: name was Tangaroa-ko-ree. Upon the. departure of Maro-una 
and his warriors to the motus, or little iskands,. Tangaroa-iku-reo wrapped, | 
body of his father in leaves and dragged it through the sea toa passage named 
Ra’o-taka, where he meant to send it to the ocean; but, approaching the p : 
he saw a number of sharks and other large fish awaiting their pray ; Gg 
changed his mind, and went: to another passage called Vaimotu.. Hera were 
the sharks as’ before, so he.went to.the passage ealled Te-maora, the sharks 
were also here, so he travelled on to Take-tuke; here he launched the body to sem. 
The passage was then named Teka’ia-kikau-o-taaura. 

@ thé swam back to the main land and landed at Poutuakava.. He after 
wards took to wife, Veks. 

Upon the return of Maro-ana from the motus, he divided out his warriors and 

rocured wives for them front the women who owned the lands, which was given to 
m by Te-erui. _ Maro-uns was installed as Ariki, and his descendents are the 
Arikis of Aitutaki to this day. The present principal Jand-holders of Aijutaki are 
&lso the descendants of the warriors: of Maro-una, who were married te the women 
left of Ru’s tribe. amongst whom the laud was divided by Te-erui.* 


* Bee Dr. Wyatt Gill’s, “Savage Lifo,” e 86, for an interesting eceount of Maro- 
ung, and some of the do: related in the histo , fro Mangaian historia 
whic go to prove the truth of thas here reinted-- EDETons. 7 ve = “ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


€9. We have received from tne Publisher, Thos. G. Thrtuim, of Honolulu, H-1., 
a copy of the Hawaiian Aunual for the year 1895. This is a most excellent hand- 
hook of information pertaining to Hawaii, and is in its 21st year of publication. 
In addition to & vast amount of general information, the number bofore us contains 
two articles of special interest to students of Polynesian ethnology, &o. The ove 
entitled ‘Stories of the Menehunes”’ treats upon.that ancient, semi-mythical rece, 
who appear to be somewhat akin to thé patupaiarehe of New Zealand. Among 
these stories, that entitled “ Laka’s Adventure” (Laka-Rata) is most noticeable, 
inasmuch as it is almost the exact counterpart of the Maori tradition of Rata and 
his adventura with the patupaiorehe. The article on ‘‘ The Bird-hunters of Ancierit 
Hawaii,” by Dr. N. B. Hmerson, is also full of interest. The feather mats, &., 
rade by the Hawaiians in olden days, were scarcely inferior to those found in the 
famous Astec capital by. Cortes. The Hawaiian bird-catcher (kiq-manu) obtained 
feathers of yellaw, red, green, black, white, &., from the various species of birds, 
and his was a recognised and important profession in a land where feather cloaks, 
&e., were looked upon 2s being the most valuable property, ‘There were two bizd- 
séasons corresponding with the. two flowering seasons, of the lehya, i¢., of the 
uplands and lowlands. As in New Zealand, bird-catehing was attended with. 
various rites, and ccriain incantations fo be repeated with due ceremony. Althou, 
tlrese Natives osed vavious kinds of snares, yet the principal method adopted by 
the kia-mamu was the use of bird lime (kepau}, propared from the aha, payala, and 
bread-fruit trees. Provided with a long spear (kia), the hunter attached to one end 
@’ crcss-piece (kano), which was smeared with the lime, and to a forked branch 
Miached. to the upper pait of the kia were tied some of the honey-laden lehua 
flowers. The spear was then hung up in the tree, while ihe- hunter remained 
below, concealed within a rude hut of fern fronds. Sometimes a decoy-bird 
pecunes) was used, but. the hunter relied mainly upon the efficacy of his incanta- 
tions—like a true Polynesian. It was the practice 9? some hunters to release the 
first bird caught, aa an. offering to the gods. The birds principally sought after 
were the 0-0, the mamo, the i-iwt, akakant, a-u, sud amakihi. The mamo was 
usually taken with the anare (pahele), while the o-o, i-iwi, and akakani were used 
as decoys. The plumage-birda were the property of the alii, and the principal 
erticles made from such plomage were full-length cloaks, capes (kipuka), helmeis 
(mahiole), lei, and kahit, The oays of the bird-catchers of ancient Hawaii. are 
over. Their place has baen taxen by those who know not Ku-huluhulumanu and 
the other gods of the craft. In their hands, instead of the snare and the pole, with 
te gam, its flowers and decoy, there is the deadly ehot-gun.—Exspon Bust, for the 
Uditors. 

70. Regarding the origin of the word “ Kaipuke”’ in the Journal for Desamber, 
I always understood that the derivation of she word was from kat, and puke, a bill. 
This intter is sometimes applied to the waves of the sea in the same way 48 we 
gomelimes speak of a mountainous sea. Kai is a difficult word to translate, and 
under some circumstances means food, but by no means always. Kai pukeo te 
moana might be translated as “Thing which lives on the large waves.” Parhaps 
this gounds far-fetched, but Macri scholars will see my mesning. Doubtless your 
aor explanation is correct, and I only raise the question for discussion — 
N. J. Tonn. 

We have received from Mr. F. W. Christian, our corresponding member, who 
has just returned from the Marquesas and other islands in Hastern Polynesia, a 
series of valuable papers, which it is proposed to publish in the next number of 
the Journal. They were received too late for this number. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the Council was held in Wellington February l5tn, 1895. 

The following new members were elected :—207, R. C. Pratt, Masterton. 208, 
Taiawhio Te Tau, Masterton. 209, Dr. Lemon. 

Papers received :—0O le Fale o le Fe’e, Rev. J. B. Stair. The Kumara, Perei, 
and Taewa, Rev. T.G. Hammond. Te Autara ia Aitutaki, John Pakoti. A Maori 
Cosmogany, W. E. Gudgeon. Bird snaring amongst the Maoris, Tame Ranapiri. 
The Malayo-Polynesian Theory, J. Fraser, LL.D. The Maori tribes of the East 
Coast, Part II., W. E. Gudgeon. Samoa, whence peopled, Rev. J. B. Stair. 

Donations to Library :-—262, Mitthielungen pe Anthropologischen Gesellschaft 
in Wien, Band XXIV., Heft IV. Do. do., Heft V. The Geographical Journal, 
Vol. IV., No.8, No. 4. Comptes rendus, Société de Géographie de Paris, Jane, 1804. 
Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, Tome XV., 2nd Trimestre. Na Mata, October, 
November, December, 1894. Plakaatboek, 1602-1811. Notulen van de Algemeene 
en Bistuurs-Vergarderingen, Deel XXXII.-2, Deel XXXIL.-3. Tijdschrift voor 
Indische Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde, Deal XXXVII.-6. Revue Mensuelle de l' Ecole 
@’ Anthropologie de Paris, August, 1894, September, 1894. 


The names of mine members of the Society were struck off the list for non- 
payment of subscriptions. 
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A PAUMOTUAN DICTIONARY. 


Tk. 


The plural article “‘ the.” 
Of; belonging to. 
To arrive. 


A brother. 

To expel, to banish. 

Access, 

Cruel. A bloody-minded person; 1 
savage. A tyrant, an oppressor. 
Inhuman. Wild, fierce, sullen. 

To vibrate; vibration. 

Elephantiasis of the scrotur 

A eacrifice. 


The chin. 

Scrofula, 

Sorofulous. 

Rapacious. 

To rattle; to rattle in the throat. 
Aman. (Homo.) 


Mourning, grief; to lament. 


‘To weep; to lament. 

To ache to seize, to take. To take 
by surprise. To arrest; to stop. 

Surprise, 

Affable. 

To snore, 


Ignorant. 


(Haere tahaga.) Indecent. 


The side of anything.. Tahaki mai, 
this side of. Tahaki ate, beyond. 
Decrepid. An old man- 


A cave; » nawural grotto. 
Transverse, acroas; horizontal. 


To place crosswise. 


To throw, to hurl; to dart. 
An armlet. 


Resin. 


Frugal. 
To anoint. Oil (for perfume). 


To leap; to leap over. 


Ancient; a long time ago. 


To mock. 

To contradict. 

Reprisal, revenge; to pay. to recom: 
pense. 
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COMPARE 


Alsoto. Hawaiian ka, the; Moriori 
ta, the. 

Also to. Maori ta, the—of; Mar- 
quesan ta, of or belonging to. 

Maori tae, to arrive; Rarotongan 
tae, to arrive. 

Tahitian, taeae, a brothdr, a cousin. 


Tahitian taehac, @ savage; wild, 
cruel, 


Tahitian taetae, a sore, an ailment. 

Puaka-tagaegae,a victim, Hawaiian 
kanaenae, @ sacrifice. 

See kauae. 

Karapogapukw, scrofulous. 


Tagoro, to snore. 

Maori tangatu, a man; Tongan 
tagata, a Man. 

Maori tangi, to lament; 
tagi, to wail. 


Samoan 


Maori tango, to handle; Samoan 
tago, to touch. 


Hawaiian kanono, to snore; Maori 
ngoro, to snore. : 

Maori tangotango, intensely dark ; 
Marquesan takotako, very dark; 
to obscure. 

Maori tahanga, naked ; Rarotongan 
taaka, naked. 

Maori tahaki, one side; Tongan 
tafaaki, one side, right or left. 
Maori matua, adult; kawmatua, & 

full-grown person. 


Tahitian aufata, to lay firewood 
crosswise ; fata, a scaffold 


Here, a snare. Maori tahere, to 
tie; Tahitian tahere,.a sort of- 
girdle. : 

uesan, tahe, to flow; Maori . 

' tahe, the menses of women; tae, 

gum, 


Hawaiian kahinu, to rub over with 
oil; Tahitian tahkinu, to anoint 
with oil. 

Kohitihiti, a shrimp; togohiti, a 
grasshopper. Maori whiti, to 
start up; Mangarevan hiti, to 
leap, as a flea, 

Maori tawhito, ancient; Rarotongan 
taito, old, ancient. 


Hoko, to barter, to exchange. (Of. 
Maori utu, revenge, to pay.) Ta- 
hitian tahoo, recompense revenge. 
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To move, to stir; to fidget. To 


TAHORO <i 33 swallow. To let down, To bal- 


once, 

TAHUA.. vs The fioor. The ceiling. A field of 
battle. i ) 

TAHUGA A wisé person; one having experi- 
ence. Fit, capable. Greedy. 
Dexterity. An artisan; a work- 
man. Whee pastas a deetor. 

TAHURIHURI .. +. To toss about. 

TAHUTAHU .. .. A sorcerer. 

TAIATA.. ae -. Obscene. 


TAIKA .. To afflict ; affliction. 


To fasten a hatchet. 
Resident. 

To verify, to examine. 
To mark, to stamp. 


TAIMANU 
TAINOHO ze .. 
TAIO. ee oe 
TAIROHIA... 


TAITATARI .. .» To hope; to hope for. 

Taitarihaga . .» Hope. 

TAKA .. oe :. Special; especial. 

TAKA .. . To veer,as wind. To be ina circle. 


Ua taka te kavake, & ring round 
the moon. 


Faka-Taka =... Toretrace. To describe, to designate. 


To intend, to destine. A para- 
phrase. To explain. To sum- 
mon. 

Faka-Takataka.. -. To pirouette. 

Faka-TAKAHAGA amie TOOL. 

Faka-TAKAHAGAHURU A description. 

TAKAHEAHEA .. .» Abore. Tiresome. 

TAKAHOA ee -- To be impatient. Tiresome. A 
bore. 

TAKAI .. ne To moor; to belay. To brail; to 
clue up. To tie together ; to con- 
nect. To tie; to knot. To con- 
tinue; to plan. A bowl; a ball. 

Takaikai ae -. To entwine; to twist. 

TAKAIHIGA .. -- A footstep. 

TAKAKE aS -. To separate. 


Faka-Takake .. -- To disunite; to disengage. 


withdraw ; to go away. 


To 


TAKANOA A +» Unmarnied. 

TAKANOA ne Variable. 
TAKANUMINUMI In a circle; to turn in a circle. 
TAKAPAKAPAKA -- Athwart and across, 
TAKAPANAPANA +» To writhe, 
TAKAPUNI.. +» Round about; about. 
TAKARARE .. oe Very 

TAKARORO A headache. 
TAKARORO-HAERE .. ‘To wander; to err. 
TAKATAKAI .. +. To tread; to trample. 
TAKATUKE To put a handle to. 


TAKAU .. ee ++ Ekeka takau, twenty. E mia takau, 


twenty. 
TAKAVIRIVIRI .. To turn round. To writhe, 
Takatakaviri os +. To struggle. 
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COMPARE. 

Maori tahoro, to cause to 
down, to pour out; Tashit: 
tahoro, to swallow; also, & swi 
Mangaiian tauu, the ridge - po 

Maori tahuhu, the ridge-pole. 
Koputahuga, a wise person. fF 
f 


walian kahuna, a priest; 
tongan .taunga, a priest. 
tahutahu. 

Maori tahurt, to turn on 
Samoan ta/fdi, to tarn over: 

Hawaiian kahukahu; to sacrifid 
Tahitian tahutahu, s sorcerer. : 

Tahitian taiata, a vile, wich 
person. ; 

Tahitian taia, to swoon, to 
alarmed; to weep for lost lan 
food, &c. 


Noho, to reside. 

See tro. 

See tatari. 

: 

Maori taka, to veer; Hawaiian ki 
to roll, as a wheel, &o, | 


Maori takchoa, a companion; % 
hitian taahoa, vexatious, trout 
some. 

Maori takai, to wind round; £ 
moan ta‘ai, to wind round. 


Ke, different; maoro-takake, d 
tant. See taka and ke, 


Maori takahore, a widow or widow’ 
Tahitian taanoa, naked. 

See taka and noa. 

Taka, to veer : 


Taka, to veer, 
See taka and ‘puni. 


Taka, to veer. Maori roro, t 
brains ; Tahitian ryro, the brat 


Maori takahi, to trample; Rai 
tongan takai, to thrust down. 

ee taka and tuke. °° ; 

Maori tekau, ten; Tahitian tac 
ten couples (i.e. twenty) ; 
ngaian takau ten pairs. ¥ 

Maori takawirt, twisted; Samo 
ta‘avili, to turn round, as 
mill, &o, 


TAKE 
‘GA Fis 
O.. ee 
-Takeo .. 
EPO... 
sREVAE .. 
= TAKEHAERE 
GET! 
HIA ey 
KEKA Aub 
RARI a 
RARI-HAERE 
RIKIRI .. 
RITIA ie 
RITIKA .. 
ROKIRO .. 
IE ss sz 
oo ee 


mi. 
AU-ANAVE 


ORE 
OREMORE 
UMU Sr 


A ee ee 
AE ., Me 
IHI,. ve 


AUMAU ..-~ 


A PAUMOTUAN DICTIONARY. 


To deny. 
To use; to make use of. 


Glutied; satiated. Poison; poison- 
ous. 


To poison. 

To turn upside down. 

The limbs of the human body. 

Sptrai. 

A distributive, as one time, two 
times, &. Takihta, how many 
times? Takiravi,-one by one. 
Latakite, two by two. (See takite.) 

Triple (¢ geti, 3). 

Quantity. 

A fiith part. 

Everyone; each. One by one. 

Sometimes. 

To quiver; to shiver. 


To relapse. To fall. 


To strike with thunder (sic.). 
To injure. 
A brace; a couple. 


A pond. 

To say; to speek. To crack, as 
glass. 

To curse. 

To crack, a8 glass. 

.° Phitie. 

To call for mercy. 

To plunder. Pillage, 

Vacuiiy. 

Lying down. Takoto kakopa, lying 


down horizontally. 
Ancient ; antique. 


Lying down with the face to the 
ground. 
To purify. 


War; tofight. Sedition. A quarrel. 
Faka-tupuetamaki, a war-turban. 

Batile. 

Anchorage. 

A child. 


To take soundings. 
Fixed desire. Constant. 


Tinder. 
To persevere. 


To be vexed. 
Sweet basil (a herb). 


To level; to equalise. To balance. 
To rustle. A dull hollow noise. 

Tamumu toreu, a great noise. 
His ; hers. 


A gourd. An empty coco-nut. 
To heap up. A row; arank. To 


lace in line; to lay out with a 
ine, 
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COMPARE 


Maori take, the cause or reason of 
an object, 

Tahitian taeo, poisoned, as by fish; 
Hawaiian kaeo, full, as a calabash 
with food. 


Maori takere, the keel of a canoe. 

See vae. 

Taka, to be in & cirole. 

Maori taki, a distributive prefix 
before numerals; Samoan ta‘i, 4 
distributive’ prefix: 


See taki, distributive. 

See taki and keka. 

See taki and rari. 

Taki, distributive ; rari, one. 

Maori takiri, twitchings in sleep; 
Tahitian tairi, to shake and throw, 
as a fisher his line, 

Maori takiri, to loosen; Hawaiian 
kaili, to depart, as the soul of 
the dying. 

See takiri and tika. 

See hiro. 

Sce taki (distributive) and ite. 


Tahitian tao, to speak; Hawaiian 
kaao, @ legend, 


Also fokoe, Koz, thou, 
See tako, to speak, and faka-ora. 


Maori takoto, to lie down; Samoan 
tu‘cio, to lie down. 

Kui, an ancestor. 
old woman. 


Maori kui, an 


Tahitian tama, to wash, to pnrify ; 
Maori ma, white, pale. 

See maki, to perish, 
tamat, War. 


Lahitian 


Maori temariki, a child; Hawaiian 
kamalii, children. 

Tahitian tamata, to try, to taxte & 
tluug. 

Mau, solid; meamau, safe, sure. 

Tuhitian tamau, tinder. 

Maori tamau, constant ; 
tama, to persevere, 


Tahitian 


Tahitian tamore, a sort of wild mint; 
Hawaiian kamole, a sort of weed. 

See moremore. 

Muhumuhu, a confused noise. Macri 
taumumu, to’hum. - 

Also tona. Maori tana, his; Ha- 
waiian kana, his, hers. 

Tahitian tanai, a kind of running 
vine. 
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Faka-TANO .. 


Tanotano <s 
Faka-TANO .. 
TANOGANOGA .. 
TANUHAMO .. 
TANUKATIGA .. 
TANUMAGA .. 


TAOKETE-MORIRE 
TAOMI -- oe 


TAOTA .. ee 


TAPA-HUHA .. 
TAPAO .. oe 


TAPARIRI oe 
TAPARU es 


Taparuparu =e. 


TAPAU .. we 
TAPEa .. “< 
TAPETAPE. .. 
TAPETAPETA .. 
TAPIRI .. “ 
Tapiripiri ae 
TAPIRIGAKORE 
TAPITAPI is 


TAPOKE ee 
TAPOKOPOKO .. 
TAPONA es 


TAPOREGA .. 


TAPORO ath 
TARY 4454 a 
Faka-Tapu ee 
TAPUAE te 


TAPU-FAKAIRA 
TAPUHAGA ., 


TAPUNI ae 
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To put in order. 


Efficacious. 

To sting. 

To scent; to perfume. 
To plant. 

To till. A peasant; u plsuter. 
Agriaulture. i 
A peasant; a countryman; & oolo- 
ak To colonize. To till; to 
cultivate. 

A sister-in-law, 


To lof. 


Taste; savour. A pasty; a pie. 


The groin. 

(Tapao matahiti.) A date. Tapao 
tahito, of ancient date. A symboi. 
A symptom. 


Rage; to be angry. To throb; 
pulsation. 


To flatter; to tickle. To implore; 
to solicit; to beg. Submission. 
To be overcome. 

To beseech; to implore. To bribe; 
to tamper with. 

The brain; the spinal marrow. 
Intelligence. 


(Tapea tariga.) An earring. 


A shore; a strand. 


(Papae tapetapeta.) A shore: a 
strand. 


Glos. To stick ‘to; to adhere. To 
ratity: to make fast ; to seal, 


Starch. 

Hopeless; desperate. 

To mind: to be concerned, To 
doubt; to question. Perplexed, 

To heat up again. 

An excavation, 

(Tapona herega.) & knotina string. 


A valley, 

A citron; alemon. (Mod, ?) 

An oath; to swear. 

To give sanction to ; to give reputa- 
tion to, 

(Tapune vaevae.) A footstep. 


A rainbow. 
A blow; a stroke, 


Present. 


COMPARE 
Tahitian tano, to aim, to dire 
in pointing a gun at an obi 
Samoan tano, to call over n 
and titles before comm 
speech, 


Noganoga, odorous. 

See tanumaga. 

See tanwhamo and katiga, 
Maori tonu, to plant; Hawe 
kanu, to plant, io bury. 


Maori taokete, a sistei-in-lawy 
woman. Seo morire. 
Tahitian taoi, to turn aside a t'f 
as the head of 2 canoe « 


steering. 

Maori tao, to bake or cook; 
hitian tacata, fo taste a 
mess of food made of coco-nn 

See huha. 

Tahitian tapao, a sign, mark) 
select, = — 7 ayeiae 
paaa, & plant used for dyeing 
(native oloth of bark). 

See riri. Tahitian tapariri( 
rage of jealousy ; Hawaiian j 
lili, to trepidate. 

Tahitian ¢aparu, to flatter, cas 
taparu-uri, to fawn, as a dog. 


Tuhitian taparu, to flatter, to ca 


Tahitian tapau, a kind of tc 
used by the heathen pris 
Samoan tapan, to out the ¢ 
length ; Tongan tabahu, to dt 

Tahitian tapea, a ring, @ bue 
Maori tapeka, to entwine. 


See piripiri. Maori tapiri. toj 
Fawelian kapili, po unites 
together. 


Bee piripiri. 

ae tapiri and kore. vl 
aori tapitapi, to grumble 
hitian tapi, in trouble, a 

ie to warm, to heat. 
Pokopoko, an excavation, : 

Maori pona, a knot: Samoan g 
& knot. 

Maori tapore, to sag in the mic 


88 & rope. 

T taporo, the lime trey 
fruit. a 

Maori tapu, ibited ; 


sacred, 
ngan tabu, forbidden 


Maori tapuae, a footatep; Marqu 
tapuvae, footmarks, 

Tahitian taputea, the rainbow. 

Tapi, to chop or cut down, Sam 
tapa, one kind of olub, 


unipuni Sig 


UPI e 
WRENA  .. 
WRU 2 
TO ni 
ee 
atara a 
a-TARA 
a-Taratera . - 
RAHU nd 
al .. : 
RARO os 
aa 
RAUHAQA .. 
RAVA i 
B-Tarava «. 
=MO-TOMOKAU 
ENA ° 
enarena 
EPAREPA .. 
ERF “ 
ETARE .. 
1ATU aA 
IGA oS 
IGA ; 
RIGA-KIORE 
IGAMAKI .. 
IGA-PIR! .. 
1GA-ROGO 


IGA-TURI .. 


RIPOTIKA .. 
RITARI oe 


ROPAROPA .. 
RORIAOR: .. 


TAKOTO .. 
TAR} 
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A game ot hide and seek. 


To portion into small pieces. 
Ashes. 

To muceraic. To dip; to soak. 
To wrestle; wrestling. 

(Tara rakau.) A spine; a thern. 


A ray; a beam of ligh,. 

To enjoin; to request. To hoagt. 

To praise. 

To aceuse of; accusation. Debt; 
obligation, 

To cut; to hew; to carva. 


To pervert. 

Censure. To chide; to disapprove, 
A seat; a sitting. 

Transverse; across. 


To put athwart. 
he giair or white of egg. 


A mistake, 
To founder; to go down. 


A teudon; a fibre; a filament, 4 
mustle; a sinew; & nerve. 

An erlery. Nervous ; sizcwy. 

To quiver; to shiver. 


A swing; 8 386-saw. 
To overhang. 


To carry away. 
A stalk; a row of plants, 
The ear. 


A mushroom; a fungus. 

Earache, 

Deat. 

Obadient. 

Deaf. A spoilt child. Hard to 
understand. Disobedient; to dis- 


The summit; the top. 
To carry. 


Uaformed ; shapeless. 
Bffeminate. 

Completa ; fal, 

Oomplete; full, 

To gnaw; to nibble. 4 
To cover; fo mask, To hide. 


The beoin of @ sail, 
To wait for, 


Expectation; waiting for. 
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COMPAR 

Pupuni, to hide oneself, Tahitian 
tapuni, to hide oneself, 

See pupyu, a company. 


Tahitian fezwru, to macerate; Ha- 
walian Aagutu, dirty. 

Tahitian taputo, to wrestle 
Putaratara, spiny, Maori taratara, 
4 thorn; Samoan tala, a thorn. 

Maori tara, to throw out rays. 
Maori whaka-tara, to challenge; 
Tahitian fuu-taraiara, ta boast. 


See fara, tarau, kvitarahu. 


Maori toraf, to ohop; Hawaiian 
kalat, to hew, 

Tahitian lararo, a pimp; & bawd. 

See turohu. 


Maori farawa, to hong on a rail or 
line; Manyaian tarava, tho eross- 
beams of a house; Tahitian te- 
rave, eihwart, 


JYabitian tare, phlegm; Hawaiian 
kale, thin and watery. 


See reko. 
See  lomokau. Maori paremo, 
drowned ; Samoan = nalerno, 
Grownot, 


Maori fareparepe, to flap in the 
wind; Tabitian iarepa, to shake 
or flap, as @ sail, 

Tatitian tarere, & swing. 

Maori whaka-taretare, to lean for: 
wards; Hawaiian An/ele, to lean 
upon. 

Maori tart, to carry. See atu. 

Tahitian tart, the stalk of fruit. 

Maori taringa., the ear; Samoan 
taliga, the ear. 

Sea tariga and kiere, 

See tariga and maki, 

See taviga and piri. 

See tariga and rogo. 

Maori taringa, the ear; uli, deaf. 


Tahitian zari, to hang, suspend, 
Tahitian tartparau, a dram. Set 
taritari and parau. 


Maori tari, to carry; Marquesan 
tai, to carry. 
Roparopa, to be deformed. 


Maori taruhae, jealous. 

Rukuruku, to bind. Mangarevan 
ruruku, to heap up leaves. 

Maori tatakoto, the sprit of a sail. 

Maori tatari, to wait, Tongan tali, 
to wait for, 
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Haka-Tatari .. 
TATED tee 4 
TAT ee. 


Tatitati .. 
Faka-Tati v 


Faka-Tatitati .. 
Haka-Tati w 


TATINA .. - 
TATOK! .. . 
TATOO .. a 
TATOU .. ° 
TATUA .. “ 
TAU . 


Tatau «a . 


Faka-TAG 
Faka-Tautau . 


TAUAKI.. « 


TAUENE as 
TAUERE-REKQ.. 
TAUIRA.. o 
TAUGA ... oe 
Faka-Tauga .. 
TAUKAKATI .. 
TAUKETE a 
TAUKORE ae 
TAUKUMEKUME 
TAUMAKO ve 


TAUMIKIMIKE .. 
Faka-TAUNOA .. 


TAUPOO ef 
TAURAI * 
TAURA-TOMOKIA 
TAUREKAREKA 
Haka-TAUPUPU 
TAUROA 
TAURUA 
TAUTUA te 
TAUTUAFARE .. 
TAUTURU ae 


TAUTURUMAI .. 
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COMPARE 


To tranquilize oneself. 

A fish-hook. 

Lenitive; emollient. Mellowness. 
Geutle; pleasing in character. 
Soft, as a bed. Rima tati, soft 
to the touch. 

Sweetness; fragrance. 
rot. 

To soften. To ruminate; to chew 
over; to.think on. 

To crumble (v.a.) 

To soften; to grow milder. To 
temper; to mollify. To putrify. 

To hold; to seize. 

To break to pieces, as a shell. 

Consumption ; phthisig. 

We; us. 


A. girdle; to gird on. 


To perch. To warp; to deviate, A 
period; an age; a century. 


Rotten: to 


Maori éatou, we, us; Samoan L. 


we. 

Maori tatua, a girdle; Hawai 
kakua, to bind on,'as a girdle. . 

Maori tau, to alight upon, 
bird; a year; tatau, to cou 
tautau, to hang down; Sam 
tau, to count; Tahitian tau), 
perch; atau, tattociny, &e., 

To write; to describe. Tattooing ; 
to tattoo. Tatau-te-aitaga, to re- 
count <r 

Indolent; asluggard. To lounge ; 
to saunter. 

Indolence. To hang up; to sus- 
pend. Late; slow. To delay; to 
defer. 

To explain ; to exhibit. 


Tahitian tawar, to spread out in i 
sun to dry; Tongan tauaki, | 


dry in the sun. 
To supply the place of. Tahitian tauene, to splice or rep/ 
& mat. : 
To deny, ; 
Young people; the rising generation. Maori tauira, a disciple. 
Adolescent. 
A friend. Yauga noho viru, a 
faithful friend. Yauga haka-ruke, 
a cold friend, ‘ 
To make friends. To accost. 
To be in a heat. 


A brother-in-law. 
Ungraceful ; awkward. 
Selfish ; egotistical. 
Jealousy ; jealous, 
Selfish; egotistical. 
Indolence. To. hang up. 
A hat. 


See taokete-morire. 
See tau and kore, 


Hate; spite, 


See tau and noa. 
Tahitian taupoo, a hat or 
dress; Maorj wpoko, the head. — 


A mediator. Samoan taulagilagi, to rei) 


To intercede; inter- 


vention, An advocate, speaker of some topia, 
To inspire. Tshitian taura, a prophet ; tomo, 
enter, . 
Adolescent. , 


Samoan taule‘ale‘c, a young u 
Tongan taulekaleka, F beauty. 

Tahitian taupupu, heavy, cum 
some. 4 

See tau, an age; rou, long. 

Tahitian taurua, the name of 
public feast. 


To delay; delay. 


A Jong period. 
A holiday ; a festival. 


The rear of a house; behind. i ‘ 
A household. : rp tene poor ¢ 
To suceour ; to assist. See turu and tau. 

To be present at, See tur and tautury, s 


\IGAGATA .. 


\IHAGA.. 
AIROA ar 
AVAVAVA .. 
EGA ig 
-Tave Se 
aie x 
EGAKORE .. 
i-Tavegakore 

RERONA .. 
lies 
-TEA rs 
—. |. 
EA .. ae 
EGA... ar 
ae 


-TETEFA .. 


-TETEFE .. 


RARi ae 
-TEKITEKI 


a-Tekoteko |. 
AMA 

. 
~TENITEN 
PETEPE 


ae 
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A valley. 


To preserve; to protect. A guar- 
dian; wardship. To trustto. A 
keeper; to tend. 

To wait for an audience. 

Expectation ; waiting for. 

Ancient. 

To driva back. To echo; ‘to 
resound ; to clank. 

Interest; ~ profit; to profit. Rich. 
Useful, Valour. To set sail. 

To use; to.make use ci, 

To enrich. 

Poor; disadvantageous. 

To impoverish. 

An eel. * 


To remark ; fo observe. 
To confide ; to trust in. 
The article ‘‘the.”’ 

To give place. 


(Featea, to clear, to brighten, is 
perhape Faka-tea ?) 


To repel. To set aside; to remove. 
To spot; to sully. 
To castrate. 


Where? 


Circumcision. 


This. 
A younger brother or sister. 


(Te Hey Second. 
High; lofty. 


To raise; to heighten. 


To boast. 


To be believed; credible. 
To sing; singing. 

One by one. 

To sit on the heels. 


An arrow. 


A flower. Fruit. 
Grain. A berry. 
The spawn of fish. 
To intoxicate. 
Pride; arrogance. Vain; conceited. 
Incoherent. Superb. To strut. 


To fructify. 


To grow proud; to be puffed up; 
arrogant. 

Subtle; thin; fine; acute. 

This. 

To extol; to eulogize, 


A spade, 


COMPARE 

Samoan faraa, to hollow ovt a 
canoe. 

Tongan tavai, to eat ani tink 
together; Tahitian tavai, adop- 
tion. 


Maori wawa, to make a rumbling: 
noise; Tahitian vava, u sound, as 
of wind; rain, &c. 


Hawaiian kawelewele, the. name of 
certain short ropes about a canoe. 


Maori te, the; Marquesan te, the. 

Hawaiian hoo-ke, to abstain, to leave 
alone. 

Maori tea, white; atea, clear, free; 
Hawaiian kea, white, clear, pei- 
lucid. 

See faka-atea. 


Marquesan tehe, to castrate; Ma- 
ngarevan tehe, circumcision. 


Nafea, in what manner? Maori 
tehea, which? Tahitian tehea, 
where ? 

Samoan tefe, circumcision: Mar- 


quesan tehe, to castrate, 

Ete, these, 

Maori teina,. a younger brother, or 
sister; Tongan tehina, a youngér 
brother or sister. 

See ite 

Maori teitci, high, lofty; Raro- 
tongan ¢eitei, proud, conceited. 

Faka-teniteni, to extol. Maori teitei, 
high; Mangarevan teitei, exalted. 

Hawaiian kekekeha, to make a 
show; Tahitian tefatefa, to look 
repeatedly at one’s dress from 
conceit. 


Hawaiian kei, to praise, a boasting. 
See takirari. 
Futuna tekiteki, to. rest on, to place 


on. 

Maori teka, a dart; Hawaiian kea, 
to shoot arrows. 

Marquesan teke, to sprout; Maori 
teke, the pxivate parts of women. 


See keoked.. Kotekoteko, pompous. 
Hawaiian. keo, proud; Tahitian 
teoteo, haughtiness. 

Hawaiian keo, proud, haughty ; 
Tahitian teoteo, haughtiness. 


Faka-teitei, to raise. Tahitian tent, 
to-exalt another, 
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TERA .. 
TERE 


Faka-Tere: 
Toereters os 
Faka-Teretere .. 
Faka-TEREHAU 
TETAHI .. <- 


Faka-TETE «. 


TIAHIA 
TIATURIHORE .. 
TIET 


TIETIEHAERE .. 
TIFAI 


Tifaifai .. ~¢ 
Faka-TIGATIGA 


Tig! sg. . 
TIHAEHAE 


TIHANA.. oe 


TIHEHE.. oe 
TIHITIHI oe 
TIHOHORA .. 
TIHOTA.. os 
TIKA .. ve 


Faka-Tika oe 


Tikaraga 

Faka- karnga «. ee 
TIKA . 
TIKATIKA oe 
ihre pFEAUA eo 
TIKAIRI .. 
TIKAIRI-MAHORO 
TIKAKIRI es 
TIKAKORE oe 
TIKAPATITIKA,. 
TIKAPLi as 
TIKAROA se 
TIKATIMA ae 
DIME oe . 
TIKI en ee 


Faka-Tiki as 


TIKIPA .. ae 
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That. 


A mark; an object. To set out 


To administer ; administration. 
steersman. To manage. 


; to row. 
To navigate. 
To reign; to rale. 
Other ; different, 


To encroach, 


Happiness; prosperity. 

Hopeless ; ‘desperat 2, 

A punch ; & graver ; a bodkin. 
; toraise. To perforate. 


To engrave; to carve. 
To piece; to patch; to jc’n- 


A piece; a portion. To mend; to 


repair. 
To prepare ; to fit. 


Cement. 


In front; in the van. To provoke; 


to incense. 


To warm; to heat; 
again. 

Hardy; bold. 

To sleet. 

With legs extended. 

Sugar. (Mod. 2) 

Possible. Lawfui. 


To grant; 
permit. To accept; 
put in order, 
Approbation. 
erect; to rear. 

Harmony ; concord. 

Liking ; approbation. 

To land; to reach port. 

Ahusband. A boy 

The aspect of a country. 

To scratch; to sorape 

Blood; race; Leer eah 

Hemorrh leeding. 

To boil with hot stones, 

Abuse ; to abuse. 

To keep to a line, 

Stunt 

Exact; precise, 

A thicket of screw-paim 

The spine; the backbone, 

A statue, 
doll. 


To — affirm. 


To strip; to make bare; to despoil. 


To disappoint. 


Sterile; barren; untruitful; child- 
less, 


to warm up 


to allow. To agree; tc 
to consent. 
To testify; to bear witness. To 
To admit a point. 


To carve; sculpture, A 


COMPARA 

Maori tera, that; Hawaiian 
that. 

Maori tere, to float, to drift; ter 
a troop; Hawaiian hoo-ke 
steer a canoe; Tahitian fe 
voyage 


See faka-tere and hau, 

Maori tetahi, another; Hai 
kekahi, someone. 

Maori whaka-tete, to distur 
annoy. 


Tahitian tie, the stalk.ofa 
fruit; to remove things: 
tiketike, a pinnacle. 

Bee tietie, a graver. 

Tahitian ee & patch or portici 
patch with 


Hawaiian kiekie, to he of I 


Samoan — to be near death, +, 
in trouble; Maori tiga, defaate 
& game, OF. tika, 


Tahitian tihae, to go as a E 
before an army; Hownlian 
to be inspired, to become @ ¢ 
xihaehae, to tear to pieces, 
See hana and pumahanahana. 


See hora. 


Maori tika, straight, direct; 
ngarevan tika, to be just, right 


See ktrikirs. 
See patitika. , 


See tika and roa, : 
Bee tima, 


Meori tiki, carved figu 
gable ; Wawaliaa wii, on pe 
Hawaiian hoo-kii, to pine aws} 
starve ; Tahitian faa-tli, to 
appoint anyone. ; 
Tahitian tifpa, barren, said 
womén ; Maori pa, barren, 


ea. 
Me. 
i eee 
APAPA (-papa) 
\ ia 


-Tina 


-Tinatina .. 
\l 


ee a8 


Oa 
\-TINATINA 


HI .. Ls 
-Tinihi =... 
HIPUAKA .. 
TINI Bs 


. 


. 

ee 
. 
. 
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To accept. 

The Pundanus or Screw-palr. 
To change; changeable. 

A pine-apple. 

To pack up. 

To oppreas. 


To ruin; to eu 8 
Greatly: profoundly. Piko tina, 
to sleep profoundly. 


To put the hand in. 
Prodigious. 


Lying down flat; to fall prostrate. 
Turned at the fire. 

Obtuse; dull. 

Innuimerable. 


A matter; a subject. 


An oyster. 


To depreciate. 


To veer; to turn about, 
To examine; to criticise. 


The first cast or throw. 
To taste, Firat-fruits, 

The beginning. 

To try; to attempt. 

To try; to prove; to assay. 

Lying down fiat. 


A debtit, 


A sprain ;.a strain. 
A layer ; a plate; a sheet. 


A paddle; an oar. To row. 
Colic; gripings. 

To lend; to give. 

To be bent; to be folded. 


To bend round. 

To bend; to bow. 

Lying down on the side. 

To bore; to perforate ; totranspierce. 


A mast. 


A bowsprit. 

In face of. 

To raise; to restore; to lift up 
again. Turned on the back. 


Lying down on the back. 
A joist. 
A cup. 


gun. 
Rare; scarcity. 


To stop up; & plug. 
The rest the top of a house, 
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COMPARE 


See tima. 

Maori whaka-tina, to fasten, to fix. 

Maori tina, oppreased, overcome ; 
Hawaiian kina, to urge, to oppress. 


Faka - tinatina, prodigicus. Ha- 
walian kinai, to extinguish, to put 
en end to life; kina, an intensive. 

Nanao, to insert the hand. 

Maori tina, a company of people; 
Hawaiian kina, bad, much, very. 


Maori tini, a multitude; Mangaian 
tini, innumerable. 

Samoan tino, to be bodily present; 
Hawaiian kino, the substance of a 
thing. 

Maori tic, an oyster; Marquesan 
tio, an oyster. 

Hawaiian kio, lees, dregs, excre- 
ment; Samoan tio, a fault, to 
blame. 

Tahitian tioi, to warp or turn away. 

Futuna tio, to look at (Maori tiro 3; 
Tongan jio, to look, to stare, 

Maori tiore, the fruit of kiekie. 


Tinaki, to taste. 


Hawaiian kipapa, to pave with flat 
stones; Maori papa, flat. 


Maori tipi, to pare # horizontal 
surface, to plane off; Samoan. 
tipi, to cut, to play ‘ducks and 
drakes’’ on the water. 

Maori poka, s hole; to bore, to. 
pierce ; tipoka, to exhume, 

See tipoka and reeroe, bowels, 


Pukupuku, 0 indent. 


Maori puku, 
& AWelling, 


Tahitian tputa, to make a hole; 
Hawaiian kipuka, an opening. 

Maori tira, a mast; Rarotongan 
tira, & mast. 

See tira, a masi. 


Tirahauga, lying on the back 
Maori tira, to set up a pole; 
tiraha, face upwards; Tahitian 
tiratira, to set up a high house. 

Faka.tiraga, turned on the back, 

See rago. 


Tahitian tirivara, a certain teme 
pestuous wind, 


TIROMIROMI 
TITA 


TITAGOTAGO .. 


TITAUTAU 


TITAUTAU 
TITI 
Titih 


TITIRI 

Tiria = 
TITO 

Titotito .. 
TITO * 3s 
a 
TITOGITOGI 


TITO-PAKEHA .. 
TIU 


TIVAYI .. 
TO 

TO ee 
TO a 
TOA oe 
Faka-Toa 
Faka-Toatoa 
TOAHU. .. 
TOARERE 
FOAU lw 
TOE a 


Faka-Toe 
Toega .. 
TOEGA-TAPU 
TOFAGA.. 


TOFAGA.. 
TOFATOFA 


Tofatofahaga 
TOGA ee 
TOGAHAUMI 
TOGAMIMI 


TOGARI .. 


aga os 
Fake-TITIAUA .. 
TITIKO .. 


o- 


- 


TOGAROGARO .. 
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A cloth; a sheat. 

Bushes; brushwood. 

A layer of wood. 

To endeavour to gain. Slowly; 
softly, as haere titautau, to go 
gently, little by little. To lay in 
wait for; to lay snares. 

To request ; to beg. 

Menial; slavish. A slave. 

Servitude. 

To rival; to vie. 

To go to stool. 


To abandon; to leave; to desert. 
To abjure ; to deny. 


To forsake; to abandon. 


To peck. 

To peck. 

(Rakau tito.) A piece of wood on 
which to carry bundles. A stick. 


to which to fasten a canoe, 
To load; to saddle, 


Delicate. 
To a burden on a stick 
A squall; a gust, 


(Tiravi toau.) The tide. 
The plural article “ the.” 
Of; belonging to. 


Sugar-cane. 


A hero; intrepid. Ironwood (Cas- 
uarina). To triumph. Valiant. 
In good health. 

Ambitious, 


. Boldness; insolence. To disdain: 


disdainful. 
Fustiness ;,mouldiness. 
Bravery; manhood. To conspire; 
ait agree together. 

alt. 


Remaing; debris, 


To leave; to relinquish. 

A residue; a remainder. 

Menial ; slavish. 

An allowance; aration. A share; 
a portion. 

To pad To set out again. 

To take off, as a head-dreas, To 
loosen ; ‘to slacken, 

To undress, 

South. 


Humid; moist; mouldy. 


The lower abdomen. 


To pe 3; Sweat, 
Insipid ; tasteless,- Salted; briny. 


COMPARE 
See roromi. 


Motautau, an ambush. 


Tahitian titau, to seek, to ask 
Tahitian titi, a war-captive, 


Maori tiko, to go to stool, 
ment; Samoan ti‘o, to go 

Tahitian titiri, to throw off a1 
Samoan tili, to go op a ma 
of life and death. 


Marquesan tito, a dot, to 
hitian tito, to peck, as a 


Marquesan tito, united, joined 


Hawaiian kikoni, the art of fini 
canoes after they are 
Maori titongi (titoki), to 

ew. 


Marquesan tiu, the north - 
Hawaiian kiu, the north: 
wind (a strong wind). 


See ta and te. 

Hawaiian ko, the sign of posses 
Marquesan to, of or belonging 

Hawaiian ko, sugar-cane; Td 
to, sugar-cane, 

Maori toa, a hero, brave; 
quesan toa, the Ironwood | 
brave. 


Tahitian toahu, close, sultry, m 
See toa. 


Komotoau, salt water. 

Maori toe, to remain over, to bd 
8 @ remnant; Samoan to« 
ast. : 


Maori toenga, a remnant. : 

Bee toega and tapu. 

See tohatoha and totofa. 1 
toha, to spread abroad. 

| 


4 


Maori tonga, south; Samoan 
the south wind. | 
Hawaiian konahau, to cool, to’ 
heat. See toga and hau. ~ 
nr ie 
C) ‘ an tag 
the bladder.» “ 


Magarogaro, salted, = 


1A-TUAMURI 
JERE... o> 
eregere ite 
iOHITI an 
x0TOGO «.. 
a-Togotogo .. 
OTOROURI.. 
4AGA-HANA 

4ATOHA 
4€ loa . 
he -.. Ne 
EHAERE .. 
AIHOIHO . 
OGRA oe 
UGA a6 
U-REKO .. 
(1 : 

-Toiau a 
NO .. a0 
ny. ae 


KOTOKO. ... 
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“South-east. 


To strike; to slap. To scourge. 
To sink; to sink to the bottom. 


To ring; to tinkle. To use 
cruelly. 
To beat. To sink to the bottom. 


‘A vessel; aship. A grasshopper. 


Deep; profound. 


To deepen. 
Blood; race; lineage. Bloody. 
West. 

To free oneself; to run riot. To 
undo; to unbind. To absolve. 
To disentangle; to disclose. TLoha- 
toha te pitopito, to unbosom one- 
self, 

The anus. 


The bottom; the foun- 
dation ; 


the groundwork. 


To anroll. 

To change one’s dwelling. Without 
fixed abode. Toramble. A vaga- 
bond. 

Decline; decay. 


A whale. 


Fog and rain. 
To prophesy. 


Heavy; massive. 
Ornamented. ae 

To aggravate. To make heavy: 
Dejected ; grieved; oppressed. 

The spawn of the crayfish. 

To rain. 


To weigh down. 


A steering paddle; helm. 
Disgusted. 


The toothaché. Lead. 


To cool; to chill. 
Consternation. 
North. Pa-tokerau, north-east. 


To be evold. 


To make greater. 

The edge of tools, An iron hatchet. 
eed korapa, a hatchet.) To 

mock ; to drive in. 

To make to descend. 

A demand; to demand. 

Thine. 

Some. Any. A few. 

To saturate. Full; replete. 

A gaff; a boathook. 

The limbs of the human body. 


A walking-stick. 


COMPARE 


Maori whaka-tokere, to beat one 
thing with another; Hawaiian 
koele, @ slight knocking or pound- 
ing. 


Maori mawhitiwhiti, a grasshopper. 
Vahitogotogo, & precipice; kukeri- 
togotogo, an abyss. 


Maori uri, offspring, descendants. 
See to and hana. 
See totofa and tofatofa. 


Hawaiian kohe, the vagina of fe- 
maies; Tahitian tohe, the but- 
tocks ; the foundation. 


See haere. 


Maori tho, downWards; Tongan 
hifo, down. 
Maori tohora, a whale; Hawailan 

_kohola, a whale. 
Tahitian tohua, small rain. 
Maori tohu, a mark or sign;,, to 
think; tehunga, a magician; Ta- 
hitian tohu, a prophecy. 


See towiti, Tahitian torjirii, emalt, 
as drops of drizzling rain. 


Tahitian ioatoa, to be disgusted; an 
affensive smell from the sea; 
Samoan to‘ato‘a, to be begrimed; 
to smell of, as pork. 

Maori toke, an earthworm; Manga- 
vevan toke,a worm. (Toothache 
supposed by Polynesians to 
catised by worms.) 

See toketekete and hutoke. 


Maori tei:zrau, east; Samoan to‘elau; 
the N.B. trade-wind, 

See Faka-toketoke. Maori butoke. 
winter; Tahitian toetoe, coldness, 
chill. 


Maori toki, an axe; Samoan to, 
a hatchet. 


See toku and koe. 

Maori tokohinu, some. See toko, 

See tokotuko. yet 

Maori toko, a staff, a pole; Ha- 
waiian koo, ® prop, support, ; 

Tokopihero, ® boathook. Maori 
toko, & pole; Marquesan tokotoko, 
a staff, a cane. 
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TOKU .. : 
Faka-TOMO 
Tomohaga wr 


TOMOKAU oa 
TONA Ae 


TONATONA  ., 


Faka-Tonatona.. 


TONO .. as 
Tonotono 

Tonohaga + 
TOPPA. = oe 


Faka-Topa an 
TOPA .. i‘ 


Topahaga oa 


Faka-Topa « 
TOPAKA.. oe 
TOPAKAPAKA .. 


TOPA-MATAGATAGA 
TOPAKUTUPA .. 
TOPARIRI a 
Topatopariri .. 
TOPATA.. 
TOPE 3: a 
TOPITIPITi” 
Faka-TOPITIPIT) 
TORAI .. te 
TORAU .. a 
TOREU ., oh 


Toreuhaga te 


Faka-Toreu .. 


TORIRE.. va 
Faka-TORIRE .. 
Faka-TORO  .. 


Torotoro se 
Totoro .. ve 
TOROA .. ae 


Faka-Toroa.. 
TOROARIKI .. 


TOROTIKA 
TORURO es 
Faka-TOTAHITO 
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Thine. 


To cause to penetrate; to enier. 
To introduce; to insert. 


Irruption. 
To submerge. 
His ; hers, 


A rugosity; a wrinkle. 


To dent; to emboss. 


To direct; to require. To address. 
To send for. Imperious. Excited. 
Precedent. To order; to ordain. 


Pleasant, as raufaki topa,a pleasant 


breeze. 


To examine; to criticise. 


To err. 
tumble. 
as the sun. 


Decline; decay. 


To miss. 


To fall; to Maori topatopa, a young duck bey 
To decline; to go down, 


Topahaga hana, 


the decline of day. 


To cause to fall. 
A marsh. 
Vile, Ugly. 


To still; to calm. 
Squamous; scaly. 


Mean. 


To stir up the mud. 
To stir up the mud. 


A drop of liquid, 


Maori tona, a wart, acorn; S 


Tahitian topaapaa, 


COMPARE 


Also tokoe. ; 
Katomo, entry. Maori tomo 
enter; Marquesan tamo, to & 


Taremo-tomokau, to founder. 
Maori ftona, his, hers; Hawey 
kona, his, hers. 


tona, a wart. 


Maori tono, to order, co 
Rarotongan tona, to send, &e. 


it can Hy; Mangaian topa, to« 
to the ground ; Tahitian topars 
the fluttering of a bird thate 
not fly. 


disfigured, | 
ugly face. | 


Tahitian topata, a drop of liqy 


Maori pata, a drop of water, & 


To shorten; to curtail. To shear; Maori tope, to cut off; Tahiti 


to clip. 


‘fo pass. Drop by drop. 


To steep; to infuse. 
(Torai kau) ‘To swim. 


Overloaded. 


Rima toreu, the thumb. 


many, 


Much ; 


Large; considerable. To 


magnify; to exaggerate. To in- 


crease. Overloaded. 


Very. 
To increase; 
Aggravated. 


‘Yo stretch; to widen. 


to redouble. 
To aggravate, 


Fury ; 


Abundance. 


to be augmented. 


To increase ; 
madness. 


tope, to prune. 


Katopiti, to suppurate;  topata 


drop. 


See toreu. 


To fall. To run. Floating on the Maori torerc, to ran 


water, 
To overshadow. 
cover. 


To shelter; te 


To stretch out, as the hand, 


To go as on four feet. 


To oreep; to crawl. 


four feet. 


To go as on 


Employment. Dignity. Honour. 


To confer a dignity. 


Fern; bracken. 


A swarm ; a multitude. 


Unripe. 


To jeer; to scoff, 


recipi 
Tongan tolele, pingaes i 


Rarotongan totoro, 
crawl, 


Hawaiian ko/o, to creep on all fou 
to creep, 


(Perhaps connected with taro, 
sometimes toro in Polynesia ines 
to crawl abjectly before a chief. 


Tahitian torva, an office, a busine 


_ 
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To take offence ; to be vexed. 


To do badly ; malevolent. 
To untie. 
To beget ; to engender. 


Totohi tono, 
to lay eggs. A dwarf, 


To let blood; to bleed. To lie in; 
parturition. 

A firebrand. 

To refresh; to cool. <A zephyr. 

To refresh; to cool, 


Wind. To be in the air. 
full of air. 

A fan. 

To drown. 


A zephyr. 
Airy; 


To show with the finger. 
To rain, 


An egg. 

A store of fruit. 

The baek, Fatiga tua, the joints of 
the back. 


A huneh; 2 bunch. 


A sister. 


To scratch ; to serave. 

A recitation ; an account. ; 

Eldest girl; eldest boy. His elder 
brother. 


To guide, 

The spine; vertebree, 
An archipelago. 

A protector. 

A bunch; 8 bunch, 


Introduced; inserted. To obtrude, 
Exile; to exile; to expel. 
A recitation; a narrative. 

A wave; a billow. The surge of a 
wave, 
Chronic. Maki chroni¢ 

sickness. 
A descendant of; the issne of. 


tuatia, 


The rump. The spine. 


To banish. 
To hunt; to chase, FHxile; to 
exile. To expel; to thrust out. 


Solid. Large. Thickness. 


To dance. 
Brother (speken of by sister). 


To mislead, 


COMPARE 


Tahitian tote, to be in anger, ¢o 
speak in confusion. 


See tohatoha and tofayua. 

Maori tohi, to cut; Samoan tofi, to 
split up, to divide an inheritance ; 
Hawaiian kokohi, the pains of a 
woman in childbirth. 

Maori totohi, to cut; toto, bload; 
Samoan tofi, to split up. 


Probably connected with toro, io 
creep, 

Probably connected with toro. to 
sven 

Probably connected with toro, to 
creep. 


Touiti, to rain. 
moist. 

Hawaiiau kouw, to look about. 

Maori touarangi, rain; Hawaiian 
kou, moist, wet, damp. See toiti 
and tou. 

Maori toua, yolk of an egg. 


Hawaiian kou, wet, 


Tuavaero, the rump; tuamoko, the 
spine. Samoan tua, the back of 
a person, house, &c.; Hawaiian 
kua, the back. 

Tua, the back; faga, to bend over; 
tuamotu, an archipelago ; tuapuku, 
a bunch. 

Maori tuahine, a man's sister; Ta- 
hitian tuahine, a man’s sister. 


Tuatapapa, a recitation. See kakat. 

Maori tuakana, the elder brother of 
a male, elder sister of a female; 
Hawaiian kuaana, the elder 
brother of a male; elder sister of 
a female. 


Tua, the back; tuavaero, the rump. 

Motu, an island; tuafaga,a bunob. 

See tua and nui. 

Tuafaga, ® bunch; 
a, swelling, 


pukupuku, a 


Tahitian tuaru, to banish. 

Tuakakai, a revitation, an account. 

Maori tuatea, the break on the crest 
of a wave; Tahitian tuaiea, 4 
billow. 


Uki, age, a century. Maori uki, 
ancient times; tuauki, ancient. 
Tua, the back, Maori waero, the 

tail of an animal, 
Tuehi, to chase, to expel. 
Tuehe, to banish. 


Tahitian tuetue, thick, stout, as 
cloth. 


Maori tungane, the brother of a 
woman; Samoan ftuagane, & 
woman’s brother, 
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Faka-TUGATUGA 
TUGIROGIRO .. 
TUGUTU ry: 
TUHEMOHEMO 
TUHI.. ae 
TUHIGA ap 
Tuhigahiga .. 
TUHTHI s = 
TUHOROPUGA.. 
TUHOU .. a4 
Tul ee oe 
TUKANEI a2 
TUKAU .. ae 
TUKEKE ee 
TUKENOHI.. 
TUKETUKE .. 
Faka-Tuketuke .. 
TUKITUKI aa 


eA os 
TUKIGARUK] .. 
TUKIGOTE 
TUKIRI .. 
TUKIROGO 


TUKOGERE .. 
Tukogerehaga .. 
TUKOHERE 
TUKOROKORO .. 
TUKU .. rae 


Tukuga .. oe 
TUKUATI 
TUKUATU 


UKUT. a att 
TUKUTUKURAHINUKU 


- 


oe 


' 


UKUTUKURAHINUI ., 
Towaroga NU: 


TUMATUMA .. 


TUMORE ss 
Faka-TUMU., 


PUA MUTUREL 
UNOA .. ais 


te 


aa 


‘To make sick. 


To offend. To wrinkle the brows. 


An evil spirit; a demon. 
A germ; a bud. 


To rival; to vie; to compete. To 


conspire. , 
To point out with the finger. 


extinguish. 
Carnage; bloodshed. . 


To wrap; to coil round; to roll 
round. A mediator; to intercede 


Voracious; glnttonous. A glutton. 


Inexperienced ; a novice. 

To sew. 

An eyelash. 

A steward; a housekeeper. 

To grunt; to growl. 

The e Ww. 

A bend; sn angle. 
the elbow.) Late; slow. 


To delay. 


To pound; to crush; to bruise, To 


hit; jo strike. To grind. 


Mi 

A pestle; a pounder. 
Consumption ; phthisis. 
Famous. To oelebrate. 


To blow; to puff for breath. 
dnight. 


To demolish. 
Destruction, 
To vanish ; to disappear. 
Prigh} (said of moonlight, &c.) 
Le ay down, as a bundle. 
y. 

as tuku te moto, to give a blow, 
A pupil a disciple, 
A riddle. 


To deliver up. 
Havoc; ravage, 
Tll-famed. 

A spider. 


ie inactive. 
Fog; mist. 
A short 


To adore; adoration; an adorer. 


To lay.a foundation; to build. 


A coco-nut tree, 
‘A skin disease, 


To kill; -to slay. 
Pain; torture. To put out; to 


(Tuketuke rima, 


Gradua: 
To.pnt; to place. To give, 
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COMPARE | 
Tahitian tuatua, frowning.! | 


Samoan tusi, to point out | 
Maori tuhi, to point out, , 
cate. 

Higa, to succumb, to deesy. . 
tu, to be wounded. 


Hihi, intricate; a chain. 
whiwhi, twisted together ; 
Ji, to plait or twist. 


Maori tu, to stand; hou, ne 
hitian.tiahou, a novice. 

Maori tui, to lace, to sew 
waiian kui, to sew. 

Tukenohi, the eyebrow. 


Keke, to grind, to gnash. 
keke, to creak. 

Tukanei, an eyelash, See nav 

Katuke, to handle; tukenob 
eyebrow. Maori tuke, the > 
Tongan tuke, the;knuckles. 

Hawaiian kue, to be opposes 
trary. 

Kotuki, to ram, to} beat. 
tuki, to ram, to strike em 
Samoan tu'i, to beat, to pox 

Tahitian tui, the hiccough, 

Ruki, night. 

See twkituki and gote. 


Hawaiian kukui, to publil 
alana as & report. Bee n 
ear. 


Maori tuku, to let go, to py 
Hawaiian kuu, to let ; 
en. 


See tuku and atu. 


Tongan tu 
release, dismissal. 


Tahitian tuutuu, a sort of & 
Hawaiian kuukuu, a spec 
spider. ) 

See preceding word. 6 | 

Tongan tuma, slow, dull, app 
& vesse; 

Hawaiian ‘kuma, dark-colour 
clouds, 


Maori tumu, the stump of a t 
chief; Hawaiian kumu, t 
or foundation of anythir 
teacher ; civil power. :, 

See tumu, niu, and. tured. 

bg ee tunoa, dark spote ¢ 

‘aCe 


NA-KAIFA 
NA-MORIRE. 


TURA.. 
KAU-PAEHA 
Kl as 


KIHAU 
MARAMA 


eo 


=PU 
RERERE 


ri ww 


eo 


A ghost. 
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To disembark; -to arrive at; to 
come to land. 

Neighbouring. 

To ripple; rippling. 

Acorpse. Yupua tupapaku, a ghost. 
Tupapaku hamoa, to inter a corpse. 


To demolish; to plunder. To open. 
To cleave; to split. To break to 
pieces, as a shell, 

To cleave; to split. 

To fall; to tumble; to stumble 
To decline. To put upside down. 

(Huruhuru tupiki.) Curly hair. 


Tocurl; frizzled. A kind of buckle. 
Stunted. 

To be stunted or checked in growth. 
To expose.the buttocks. 


(Tagata tupu.) A neighbour, 


To raise up; to create, 

A corpse. An insect. 
Tupua tupapaku, es ghost. 

Dull; gloomy; sad. 

A monster. 

A park. A pen for cattle. 

The occiput. 


A grandfather. 


. A grandmother. 


Respectable; venerable. 
To fence with a spear. 


To defile; to profene. To turn 
upside down. To abolish a tapu. 
To repel. 


Sedition. 


- A lamp. 


. To -water. 


&A decree; a writ. Law. 


A trunk; a stem. A source; a 
spring. A foundation. Cause; 
ground; motive. 

To inculcate. 

To root; to take: root.- 

Pitching up and down, as a canoe. 


A spot; a stain. To spot; to sully; 
to make dirty. 
To carry; to conduct, 


- To balance. 


The knee. Kopani-turi, the knee- 
nan. 

‘To make to. kneel down, Tuturt 

tuene, to kneel, 
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COMPARE 
Tagata-tupu, ® neighbour. 
Kukeri-lupapaku, & gtave. Maori 
tupapaku, ® corpse; Hawaiian 


kupapau, @ corpse. 
Tongan tuba, a hole or opening; 
Tahitian tupa, to tollow out. 


Pipiki, to contract, to draw up. 
Maori piki, frizzled. 


Maori tupou, to stoop down; Mar- 
quesan tupou, to bend down. 

Nanatupu, a first cousin. See 
tupahu. Maori tupu, to grow, to 
increase; Samoan tupu, to sprout, 
grow. 


Maori tupua, a goblin, a monster ; 
Hawaiian kupua, a sorcerer. 


Tahitian tupuai, the crown of the 
head; Maori tumuaki, the crown 
of the head. 


Maori tupuna, an ancestor. See 
kaifa. 
Maori twpuna, an ancestor. See 


morire. 

Tahitian faa-tura, to honour. 

Tahitian turaau, the manual exer. 
cise of the native arms; Maori 
rakau, &® weapon, 

Turakihau, sedition. Maori turaki, 
to push down; Hawaiian kulai, 
to push over from an upright 
position. 

Bee turaki and haw. 

Rama, a torch; kama, to kindle. 
Maori turama, to light with a 
torch. 

Rari, water. 

Maori ture, a law; Rarotongan ture, 
a law; Tahitian ture, a law. 

Tahitian tureirei, to stand on the 
extreme end. 


Maori turetireti, unsteady, threaten- 
ing to fall over; Tahitian tureirei, . 
unsettled, restless. 

Repo, mire, mud. 


Maori turi, the knee; Samoan tuls, 
the knee, 
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TURITURI-. 


Faka-Turituri .. 


TUROR!.. ae 
Turorori.. a 
Turorirori ee 


Faka-Turorirori 
Haka-Turorirori 


TURORIROR! - MANAKO 


TUROTU or) 
TURU .. a 
Turuturu ee 
Turuhaga se 
TURUA .. Ci 
TURUKI.. ae 
Faka-TURUMA.. 
TURUTAHEAHEA 
Pe SUSU CANA 
TUTAE . { 


TUTAEHANA .. 
TUTAEKAURI .. 


TUTAEPERE .. 


TUTAHOU . 
TUTAIVI oe 
TUTAKERE 

TUTE .. . 
TUTOMO ve 
TUTUS :; e. 
TUTUGA rn 
TUTUKOE «e 
TUTUNA ee 


TUVEKE.. ee 


TUVEROVERO ., 


TUVIRIVIAL os 


Noise; hubbab; bustle. Silence. 
Tariga turi, deat. 

To bawl; to babble. A row; a 
noise. 


(Moe turori.) Drowsy. 


Faintness; weakness. 

To enfeedble; weak. Piump. In- 
firm. To stagger. Softness; 
alackness. Nonchalant. 

To enfeeble; weak. 

To shuke; to move. 

To discourage. 

To be geod; virtuous, 


A column; a pillar. To sid; to 
help. To support; to stay; to 
prop up. 

To support; to lean on a walking- 
stick. 

To help one another. 

To adjoin. 


(Rua-turuki.) A burial-place, 
Grave; serious. 

A warrior. 

To run against; to knock against. 
Excrement. 


Resembling crystal. 
Rust. 


Sulphur. 


ir; to mend, 
; & hillook. 


To re 
A hil 


To dissipate; to scatter. In dis- 
order. To put over and under. 
To hunt on foot. 


To submerge. 

To prepare bark for cloth. 
A flea. Ringworm. 

A society ; a company. 


To feel; to handle. 
To condemn ; To sentence. 


A comet, 


Pricking 3 itching, 
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COMPARE. 

Maori turiturt, noise, uproar 

waiian kuli, to be stunneo 
noise, 


Maori turori, to stagger. to 1 
Rarotongan turori, to sta 


See turorirori and manako. 

Tongan lotu, prayer; Maori r 
kind of invocation. 

Maori turu, a stick used as a 
port; Tahitian turu, a pres 


Kaituru, to conspire; aturu, tet 
tauturu, to assist. 


Maori rua, two; Samoan full 
divide in two. | 

Ruki, night. Tahitian twrui, ad 
of stones, 

Tahitian turuma, a cerain a: 
place. 


Maori tutae, dung; Tahitian : 
dung. 

See tutae and hana, 

See kauri. Tutaepere, sul) 
Tahitian tutaeauri, iron-rustt 

Hawaiian kukae, excrement; 
the goddess of volcanoes ; #4 
pele, sulphur. 

See hou. 


Samoan tutasivi, a chain of mm 
tains; Mangaian tuaivi, a rid 


Maori tutetute, to hustle, tu jq 
Marquesan tute, to chase, to) 
away. 

Tahitian tomo, to sink, as a! 
Hawaiian komo, to sink, . 
canoe, : 

Samoan tutu, to beat ont ni 
cloth ; Hawaiian kuku, to bes 
native cloth. 

Hawaiian kuua, a kind of 
moan tuga, a maggot. 


Veke, orime; koreveke, to pat 
Futnna tuveki, to refuse to ac 
to reject. 

Hawaiian welo, to stream asa 
light streaming from a brar 
pre, Broun into the air in 

ar 


HE MORIORI PEOPLE OF THE CHATHAM 
ISLANDS: THEIR TRADITIONS AND HISTORY. 


By ALEXANDER SHAND, oF CHATHAM ISLANDS. 


KO MATANGI-AO. 


Cuaprer V.—RAkel. (Translation.) 


AKET set out; he went on till he arrived at the house of Tima- 
hiwa. Arrived there, he found no people, all the people had left ; 
took the Puté-a-K ura of Tamahiwa, (!) and one of the feathers dropped 
Rakei then returned back; he went until he arrived at his 
elling, and found Tami-tc-hokopa (?) had come to the house. He | 
reupon asked him, “ Where have you been! ” «T have been yonder 
the land of Tamahiwa.” ‘What indeed did you go there for?” 
or the thing here in my hand.” “ What really is the thing?” ‘It 
the Puté of Tamahiwa.” ‘Ah then, O sen! for us onward to- 
rrow [will be trouble] with your parent Tamahiwa.” 
‘Tamahiwa and his son returned to their home; they entered the 
use and found the (a) plume lying; they looked up in the house ; 
-u.” (4) The Puté was gone. ‘Tamahiwa then said to his children, 
hat shall we do, O my children?” His sons, Pauhu and Pahore, 
swered, “To do indeed what?” “To seek out a tree [to see] if your 
ative Rakei may not be drawn [thither].” (°) Going, they found, a 
e growing, a manuka, full of birds—koko (Prosthemadera Nove- 
landic), paré (pigeon ; Maori, kererw), kakariki (paroquet), tchitake 
n-tail), miromiro, and komako (bell-bird). Pauhu and Pahore 
urned to their home. Tamahiwa then said to the children, “ Have 
Pfound outa tree?” ‘Ves.”- “ Whereis it?” “Itis growing 
nder.” ‘‘Are.there any birds on it?” ‘They are exceedingly 
merous.” They made it a reserved tree. They remained in the 


oko is this?” ‘Tis a screeching koko.” ‘No, it is not.” “ Then 
atis it? ‘It is indeed some person.” The koko cried out again : 
o-é, Koé/” Then for the first time Pauhu and Pahore went and 
nd Rakei up the tree spearing birds ; the spears were standing at 


8 IV 
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the base of the tree.. Pauhu and Pahore calied out: Ward ko cere ¢-! 
‘Who is the stranger?” “I, Rakei.” Wari ko hunu ?—“ Who is tk 
resident, or person, of the place?” ‘’Tis I, Pauhu and Pahore 
Rakei said, ‘Come up here.” “No; come down here.” Pauhu ar 
Pahore asked, *‘ What is this spear for, Rakei?” ‘A koko spear 
“What is this spear for?” ‘A pigeon spear.” ‘ What is this sper 
for?” “A komako (bell-bird) spear.” ‘What is this spear for 
“Tt is a spear.” ‘Then this spear is for you, Rakei.” They thru 
and pierced Rakei with spears and cut him up. (*) When they reache 
the wre (7) and attempted to cut it, it was withdrawn (swallowed) } 
Maru. When they reached the heart it disappeared inwards, witl 
drawn by Maru. When they reached the head, it was withdrawn kt 
Maru. Three parts of Rakei were hidden by his god Maru, but th 
whole body was taken by Pauhu and Pahovre to be eaten. Pauhu am 
Pahore returned to their home, and Tamabiwa asked them, “ Wha 
thing is that you have?” ‘We have killed our man.” “ Who} 
“ Rakei; we found him spearing the birds of our tree.” “Ah, the: 
henceforth we shall have trouble with your parent Tama-tc-hokop) 
0-5. Was your (slain) man hidden out of sight?” ‘Yes, we thre» 
him down over the cliffs.” 

Tama-te-hokopa remained in his home waiting for his son, who dil 
not come to him. The Torea* arrived and cried “Tore!” Tama-ti 
hokopa asked, “‘ What Torea are you?” “Tore!” “Are you an ebb 
tide Torea?” “Tore!” “Are you a flood-tide Torea?” “Tore! 
The bird remained silent. He asked, “My son?” “Tore!” “He 
he fallen?” “Tore!” “Is he killed by man?” “Tore!” “Is H 
gone to the thing which burns here?” “Tore!” ‘Has he bee 
given to the voices which sound here?” “ Tore!” Tama-te-hokop 
wept for his son slain. 

As soon as day dawned, Tamu-te-hokopa set out with the biré 
and searched for the place where his son lay. The Torea went by th 
sea; the Hopiritu(’) by the bush or forest. They went on. Th 
Hopiritu went on the track and found the Toreas arrived aheac 
He (Tama-te-hokopa) went and took his son; he looked at his 
the ware, the heart, and the head had not been taken. He placer 
hia son in a garment. The Toreas went by the sea-beach, with thei 
loads of stones; the Hopiritu inland with their loads of Paretao 
When they reached the house an oven was dug. Rakei was placed oF 
it. They looked at Rakei. “U-w/” The skin closed, and again. the, 
looked also. “0-5!” One side turned. “6-5!” They looked again, th: 
other side turned. Then he took his son and bore him into the house 
Five nights mnt five days he lnid in the oven, and Rakei lived agains 

Now at this time another son was born to Tama-tc-hokopa, naine 


* 1 ° re ¢ 
The Vorea is the Pied Oyster-catcher, or Homatopus longirostris, a bird ths 
ig very frequently referred to in old Maori traditions.—Eprroas. 


.t Parctao, a species of fern. The stones and the f 
? Wao, ; f fern. fern were to be used 
oven in which Rakei was placed to resuscitate him —Eprtors. ’ 
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vhukura, -Tama-tc-hokopa sent his messenger and said, ‘““ When you 
wh there, to those people (say) the thing which they killed lives 
jin. When Tohukauka arrived at the place of Tamahiwa and his 
idren, he said to them, “The oven of your man (slain) has become 
ve again ;” to which Pea and Pahore replied, “Is it so’; can the 
a of the spear (that killed) and the flint (knife) live etn ~ “Yes; 
2 oven of your man (slain by you two) is returning to life, it may 
to-morrow, or the next day (will not be ltong).” Tchukauka 
murned to his home and dwelt there. It was a long time before 
kei got well. When Rakei recovered, -Kahukura had reached 
wturity. It happened at a certain time that Tama-tc-hokopa. tried 
prove his sons in the use of weapons. When Rakei stood up his 
s were furrowed ; behold! the scars (or lumps, traces of wounds) 
eared. Tama-tc-hokopa threw his ‘spear, first the butt, then the 
nt, but Rakei did not ward it off properly. ‘ Yes, hence indeed, O 
! it is that you will suffer hurt through your grossness!” ‘‘ Gross- 
in which way?” Then Tama-tc-hokopa threw his spear at his 
ngest son Kahukura ; he warded it off well. At a certain time the 
ssenger, Tchukauku, abut to Tamahiwa and the others. and said, 
he oven of your man (cured by the process of the steaming oven) 
alive, it may be to-morrow, it may be to-day.” “Is itso: can tbe 
d of the spear and the flint (knife) live, we having also eaten a 
rt?” Tamahiwa asked his sons, “Hold, tell me indeed did you cut 
tg ure?” “No.” “Did you cut off the heart?” “No.” “Did 
u cut off the head?” No.” “Ah, truly, then to-morrow. (*) :(or 
wards) we shall have trouble with your parent Tama-tc-hokopa.” 
en Tchukauka returned to his home. 

After this the messenger of Tama-tc-hokopa went to his people, so 
at they should come to seek revenge for the injury to Rakei. Tama- 
hokopa’s people came to him, and so also Tamahiwa gathered his 
ople. The tribe of Tama-tc-hokopa was named Wheteina and 
uru. Tamahiwa’s tribe was Rauru. The war-party of Tama-te- 
kopa proceeded against Tamahiwa.and his people, and fought against 
em.. The people of Tohoro-kino came also ; they were “dug out by 
e oven of Te Mohewao;”(!°) all the people came. -Kahukura 
claimed, “ What is the thing which covers you over?” “Yes; do 
u mean us? ‘We thought, O son! we came to 'show you honour.” 
at people were ashamed (insulted), and returned. Rakei dashed 
rward: “ My fish (victim)! my fish! Pauhu and Pahore!” They 
ied, “ Our fish! Rakei!” Rakei levelled his spear—creck! it stuck 
+; two of them! Pauhu’ and. Pahore levelled their spears, they 
unded Rakei, but did not kill him. Kahukura rushed forward 
om the vear of the war-party, he levelled his spear at Pauhu and 
ahore ; two of them! it stuck fgst. Kahukura drew his axe, and 
ruck left and right, so that when he left he was covered with blood. 
oth tribes slew one another—the Wheteina and the Rauru—each gide 
fiered, 
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This is something which was forgotten about Tamahiwa, regardiii 
his icestuous intercourse with his mother, making her his wi 
Hence it became a proverb “ The incest of Tamahiwa.” 


[The fight between these two tribes is said to have been one of t: 
causes of the migration to the Chatham Islands. There were additio 
reasons, as will be related further on. ] 


THE JOINING TOGETHER OF Raker (rRom Maru). 


Come from the crown of the head ; Be thou ciosed, U Gristle ! 
Be thou closed, Be thou closed, O Gristle! 
Be thou at ease. Let the bones close, 
Come from the bald pate ; Let the clotted blood close. 
Be thou closed, Close Earth ! 
Be thou at ease. Close Heaven ! 
Come from the bare skin ; Close it with the closmg of Maru ; 
Be thou closed, Close it with the closing of Earth, 


Be thou at ease. 


KO RAKEL 
(EXPRESSED IN THE Maorr Lanauage). 


Ka haere a Rakei, haere a, ka tae ki te whare o Timahiwe 
rokohanga atu kahore tahi he tangata, kua riro nga tangata. Ki 
tangohia mai ko te Puté-a-Kura o Tamabiwa, taka ana tetehi rau (¢ 
piki) o te Puté ; ka hoki a Rakei ki muri, haere a, ka tae ki te kaing: 
rokohanga atu ka puta mai a Timi-te-hokopa ki te kainga; via m: 
ana i reira, “I whea koa koe?” “TI ko au nei i te whenua 
Tamahiwa.” ‘TI haere koa koe ki reira ki te aha?” “Ki te mea 
taku ringa nei na.” ‘He aha koa nge te mea?” “Ko te Puté 
Tamahiwa.” ‘A, heoi ra, E tama! mo taua te raru apopo i to maty 
ia Tamahiwa. Ka hoki mai a Tamahiwa ki te kaainga, ratou ko ng 
tamariki, ka tomo ki te whare, rokohanga atu e takoto ana te piki, k 
titiro ano ki »unga i te whare, 4, kua riro te Puté. Ka noho 
Tamahiwa ka ki atu ki nga tamariki, “ Ka pehea tatou, E aku tama 
riki?” Ka xaranga mai nga tama, a Pauhu raua ko Pahore, “Kit 
aha koa?” ‘Ki te kimi i tetahi rakau me kore e onga mai ta koru 
whanaunga a Rakei.” - Haere ana rokohanga atu te rakau e tu ana h 
Manuka—» mui ana te Koko i runga, te Kereru, te Titake (= Hiwa 
waka), te Miromiro, te Korimako, ka haere mai a Pauhu raua k 
Pahore ki te kaainga, ka ki atu a Tamahiwa ki ona tamariki, “ Kn 
kite korta i tetehi rakau ma koruat?” “Ae.” Keiwhea koa? 
« An&, to tu mai i ko ra.” “E ai ana te manu o runga?” “Nu 
nui, nui rawa atu.” Rahuitia atu e raua te rakau i reira. Ka noh 
raua ite kaainga, whakarongo ana ki te tanga o te Koko, “Ko-e--Ko-e. 
“He Ixoko aha koa nge tenei?” “He Koko koe koe.” “O oi, kahore. 
“A, he aha koiat” “He tangata ra mits.” Ka tangi ano te kok 
“Ke-é, Ko-é.” Katahi ka haere a Pauhu raua ko Pahore rokohanga atv 
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Rakei i runga i te rakau e wero ana i nga manu, e tu ana nga tao i 
putake o te rakau. Ka karanga atu a Pauhu raua ko Pahore 
Wariko tere?” ‘Ko au ko Rakei.” “ Wariko hunu?” “Ko au 
-Pauhu raua ko Pahore.” Ka mea mai a Rakei “ Haere mai ki 
nga nei.” ‘Kao, haere mai ki raro nei.” Ka ui atu a Pauhu raua 
. Pahore. “He tao aha tenei tao, E Rakei?” “He tao Koko.” 
He tao aha tenei tao?” “He tao Kereru.” “He tao aha tenei tao?” 
He tao Korimako.” ‘He tao aha tenei tao?” “ He tao ano, he tao.’ 
A, mou tenei tao e Rakei.” Ka werohia e raua a Rakei ki te tao, 
|tu. Ka haehaea e raua. Ka tae ki te ure, whanonga ake ki te 
koti, ka horomia e Maru; ka tae ki te manawa humene mai ana i 
ira ki roto, ka horomia e Maru; ka tae ki te upoko, ka horomia e 
aru. FE toru nga wahio Rakeii riroi tona Atuaia Maru ; Ko te 
gata iriro katoa ia Pauhu raua ko Pahore ki te kainga. Ka ui 
i a Tamahiwa: “He aha koia ta korua meat” ‘Kua mate ta 
ua tangata.” ‘Kowai?” ‘Ko Rakei; rokohanga atu e maua e 
ro ana i nga manu o ta maua rakau.” ‘A, mo tatou atu apopo te 
ru i to korua matua, ia Tama-te-hokopa; a i ngaro ranei i a korua ta 
rua tangata (or tupapaku)?” ‘Ae, i hurihia e maua ki te pari.” 
Ka noho a Tama-te-hokopa i tona whare, ka tatari ki tona tama, 
hore i puta mai kiaia. Ka tae mai te “Torea, ka tangi, “Tore!” 
a ui a Tama-te-hokopa, “Torea aha koe?” “Tore!” ‘“Torea tai 
mu?” “Tere!” “Torea tai kato?” “Tore!” Ka noho puku 


manu. Ka ui. “Ko taku tama?” ‘ Tore!” “Kua hinga?” 
ore!” ‘Kua mate i te tangata?” “Tore!” ‘Kua riro ki te 
ea e ka nei?” “Tore!” “Kua homai ki nga reo e pa nei?” 


Tore!” Ka tangi a Tama-te-hokopa ki tona tamaiti ka mate. 

Ka ao te ra ka haere a Tama-te-hokopa me nga manu, ka kimi i te 
kotoranga o tana tama; ko te Torea ma te moana, ko te Hopiritu (*) 
arotoite peho. A, ka haere atu, haere marire nga Hopiritu i te 
a, rokohanga atu kua tae nga Torea i mua; te haeretanga atu, 
ngohia mai ana tana tama; ka titiro ki te ahua, ko te ure, ko te 
anawa, me te upoko kihai i riro. Whaoa ana tana tamaiti ki roto 
te kakahu. Ko nga Torea, haere ana ma tatabi, me nga kawenga 
whatu ; ko nga Hopiritu ma uta, me nga kawenga Paretao. Ka tae 
te kaainga, ka keria te umu, hoatu ana a Rakei ki runga i te umu. 
itiro ana a Rakei, ka tutaki te kiri; me i reira hoki ka titiro atu, 
A-a.” Ka huri tetebi tahao Rakei. A, ka titiro atu hoki ka huri 
tehi taha. Ka tango ai i tana tamaiti, ka kawe ai ki te whare. E 
ma nga po, e rima nga ao e takato ana i roto i te umu ka ora a 
akei. 

Na ka whanau i konei tetehi tamaiti a Tama-te-hokopa, ko Kahu- 
ura te ingoa. Ka tukua te karere a Tama-te-hokopa, ka ki atu a 
ama-te-hokopa ; “ Ina tae atu koe ki reira ki a ratou, kua ora te mea 
patua e ratou.” Ka tae a Tchukauku ki a Tamahiwa ma, ratou ko 
ga tamariki, korero atu (ana); “Te uma i ta korua tupapaku ka 
‘hano kw ora.” Ka whai mai a Pauhu raua ko Pahore. “Nee? E 
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ora hoki te kaia te kaukau raua ko te mapere?” “ Aa, te umui 
korua tangata ka whano ka ora, kei apopo, kei a tahi (or tetehi) 
ranei.” Ka boki a Tchukauku ki tona kaainga, ka noho. He roa: 
whananga (or haerenga), a Rakei ka ora. Ko te aranga a Rakei, kr 
tuwhatu a Kahukura. Ka tae ki tetehi wa ka whakatautau a T 
te-hokopa i nga tamariki. Te turanga mai a Rakei ki runga, tuwhe 
ana te kaokao, tera te tu mai ana nga pukupuku. 

Kokiria ana te tao a Tama-te-hokopa, kokiria-a-pu, kokiria-a-mat 
kibai i tau te karo a Rakeii te tao. ‘ A-a, inawhai ano koe E tam: 
i rahua ai, na to tipu whakahara.” ‘‘ Whakahara pewhea?” ei 
reira ka kokiria te tao a Tama-te-hokopa ki tona potiki, kia Kahukur 
whakaputanga ake, waiho kia rere ana. I tetehi wa ka haere te kares 
ko Tchukauku ki a Tamahiwa ma, ka korero atu. ‘Te umu o 
korua tangata (er tupapaku) kua ora, hei te ra apopo, hei akuam 
ranel.” ‘“Ne-é? e ora hoki te kai a te kaukau raua ko te maper 
kua pou nei ia maua tetehi wahi?” Ka ui mai a Tamahiwa ki op 
tamariki; “Tena koa, korero mai ki au, i kotia te ure?” ‘“ Kahore 
“T motu te manawa?” “Kahore.” “I kotia te upoko?” “Kahore 
(or Ooi kahore). ‘ A-a, koia, mo taua te raru apopo ake nei i to kort 
matua i a Tama-te-hokopa.” Ka hoki a Tchukauka ki tona kaainga. . 

Ka mutu tenei i konei ka haere te karere a Tama-te-hokopa: 
tona iwi kia haere mai ki te ngaki i te mate o Rakei. A, ka tae mi 
te iwi o Tama-te-hokopa kia ia. Pera hokia Tamahiwa ma, ka huihui 
tona iwi. Ko te iwio Tama-te-hokopa, he Wheteina, he Rauru. Ko: 
iwio Tamahiwa, he Raurn. Ka rewa te taua a Tama-te-hokopa ki: 
Tamahiwa ma, ka pakanga. Ka tae mai te iwi o Tohoro-kino, i koia ki | 
umu o Te Mohewao ;(!°) ka tae mai nga iwi katoa. Ka px te karanga: 
Kahukura: “Tena te meae tipuirungaiakorual” “ U-u, i a maua ni 
ra peange? Ka hua ra, E Tama! i haere mai ai he whakanui i a koe 
Ka whakama te iwi ra, ka hoki. Ka rere ko Rakei: “Taku ike 
taku ika! ko Pauhu raua ko Pahore!” Ka karanga mai tera: “7 
maua ika ko Rakei!l” Ka paepaea te tao a Rakei, ti! waiho kia uk 
ana, tokorua! Ka pakanga te po, pakanga te ao. Ka paepaea (¢ 
kokiria) nga tao a Pauhu raua ko Pahore, ka tu ki a Rakei, kihaii 
mate. Ka rere mai a Kahukura i te hiku o te taua, ka paepaea 
tao ki a Pauhu raua ko Pahore, tokorua! waiho kia uka ana. u 
maunu te toki a Kahukura, ka whiua na te maui, na te katau, ko 1 
tukunga atu i reira, kua rewa a Kahukura i roto i te toto. ] 

Patu rurua ana aua iwi, to Wheteina, te Rauru, mate ana, mat 
ana, { 

Tenei tetehi kupu i wareware mo Tamahiwa, te moenga kir 
tiwaretanga, i tana whaene, waiho ana hei wahine mana. Koia 
whakataulkitia ai, “Ko (te) tiware o Tamahiwa.” ‘ 


“ 


ot 
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KO RAKEI 
(Expressed IN THE Moriori Lanevace). 


Ka whano a Rakei hére a, ka tae ko t? whare o Tmahiwa. 
téhi etu, kaare e rangat’ tehi, ka ma ka rangat’; ka tanga mai eneti 
i Pute-a-Kura o Tamahiwa, (') ka tak’(a) i tche rau o tchia Puté. 
1 hok’(i) a Rakei ku muri, here a, ka tae i kaing’, potéh! ett, ka 
t& mai ko Tama-te-hokopa (2) i kaing’. Ka ui mai eneti (°) i kora, 
|whé koa nei ko?” “I ko i au nei i t? whenu o Tamahiwa.” 
Hére ka net ko i ki reira ki tch aha?” “ Ki ri me i taku ririma nei 
” “ha koa &tchia me?” “Ko ro pute 4 Tamahiwa.” “A, kati 
1 EB Potikit mo tau atu apo i te mutchu i a Tamahiwa.” 

Ka heoki mei ko Tamahiwa i kainga, ratou ko timit’; ka tomo ko 
whare, potéh! etu totaranga ta rau; ka tchiro ene ku rung’ i t’ 
nare; “U-t.” (4) Ka riro ta puté. Ka noho a Tamahiwa ka ki eta 
ka tamariki: “Pehé koa nei tatau, E aku tamariki?” Karanga 
ai ka tama, a Pauhu rau ko Pahore: “Ki tch aha koa nei?” “Ki 
kimi noa i tche rakau me kore, e ongo to kori hunanga a Rakei.” 
! here enehi, (5) potehi etu e tu a’ ta rakau Manuka, e mui a’ te Koko 

rung’, a ra Paré, ko ro Kakariki, ko Tchitake, ko ro Miromiro, 
ro Komako. Koro mia Pauhu rad ko Pahore i kaing’, ka ki etu 
Tamahiwa ki o’ tamariki: ‘Kite koru i tche rakau ma kori?” 

-u.” “TSbe koa?” “A te tu mai i kora na.” “TI ei ta manuo 
ng?” “Kowai, kuwai, kuwai maria!” Ko tchia rakau ka t& rahui 
rai i ko. Ka noho rau i kaing’, hokorongo ki tangi a ra Koko: 
0-6, Kose!” “Koko hhia koa nei tenei?” “Koko taue.” 
wai kaare.” “A, i ha koa nat” “Tangat’ ra mo.” Ka tangi 
e ko ro Koko, “Ko-é, Kos!” Kanei k’ here a Pauhu rai ko 
shore, rokiri etu, ko Rakei i rung’ i td rakaw, e wero ana i ka manu; 
chu ana ka tao i ri putake o t& rakau, karang’ atti enehi a Pauha 
a ko Pahore: “Wari ko tere?” “Ko au, ko Rakei.” “Wari ko 
nu?” “Ko au, ko Pauhu raua ko Pahore.” Ka me mai ko Rakei : 

era mai ku rung’ nei.” “Ka-a, pera mai ka raro nei.” Ka ui 
1 a Pawhu raii ka Pahore: “E tao i ah’ tenei tao, E Rakei?” “ B 
Koko.” “EE taoiah’ tenei tao?” “E tao Paré(a).” “E taoi 
> tenei tao?” ‘Tao Komako.” ‘E tao i ah’ tenei tao?” ‘Ei tao 
ei, e tao.” “A, mou tenei taoe Rakei.” Ka werohia e rai a Rakei 
tao, ka tu ka ehé(5)e rai. Ka té ki ta ure, (") whano ro ake, ka 
ti, ko Maru hors; ka té ki ri manaw’ ka mene mai enei i kora ko 
to, ko Maru horo ; ka tae ki ta upoko, ko Maru horo, E toru wahi 
Rakei i riroi tona atua ia Maru; ko tangat’ ka riro kato ia Pauhu 
ai ko Pahore, e kai ma rai. Ka hoki a Pauhu rai ko Pahore i 
‘ing’; ka ui mai ko Tamahiwa: “I ’ha koa e, ta koru-me?” “Ka 
ate ta maii rangat’?!” “ Kuwai?” ‘Ko Rakei! potehi atu e maii e 
ro anii ka manu o ta mai rakau.” “A, mo tatau ati apopo i to 
ru muti, i a Tama-tc-hokopn. 0-6, i ngaro ranei i a koru ta koru 
ngat’?” * U-u, ka tech huri e mai ko ro’ t& pari.” 
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Ka noho a 'ama-te-hokopa i tona whare, ka tari ki to’ tami, kaal 
e puta mai ki aii. Ka tae mai i Toré, ka tangi: “ Toré !” Ka ui | 
Tama-tc-hokopa: “Toré ‘ha ko?” ‘“Toré!” “Toré tai timu 
“Tore!” “Toré tai puiha?” “Toré!” Ka noho puku ti map 
Ka ui, “Taku tama?” ‘“Toré!” “Ka hing’?” ‘Toré!” ff 
mat’ i tangat??” “Toré!” “Kariro ki rimeekanei?” ‘Tore 
“ Ka t’ homai ki ka ré(o) e pa nei?” “Toré!” Ka tangi a Tama+ 
hokopa ki to’ timit’ ka maté. q 

Ka ao te ra ka whano a Tama-tc-hokopa me ka manu, ka kimi i 
taranga o td’ tama ; ko Toré ma ro’ to moana; ko te Hopiritu (®)1 
ro’ to poeho. A, te here i ko here mari an& ka Hopiritu i tche as 
potehi étti ka tae ka Toré i mii; k’ huneti enehi, ka tango i to’ aT 
ka tchird ki tohi, ko ta ure, ko ta manaw’, me ta upoko tchiei ri 
Ka ta whao i td’ timit’ ko ro’ ta kakahu. Ko Toré k’ here ma tatas 
me ka koenga pohatu; ko te Hopiritu ma uta, me ka koeng’(a) 
Poretao, Ka taej kaing’, ka keri ta umu, hoatu a Rakei ku rungs 
taumt. Ka tchiro ene kia Rakei; “U-u;” ka tutaki ko ro kiri; 1 
ko ka tchiro &tti hoki; “@-3,” ka hur’ i tche taha o Rakei. 0-5, © 
tchiro &tti hoki ka hurii teche taha. E tango ei i td’ timit’, e kawe> 
ko t’ whare ; e rim’ po, e rim’ i ao tokot’ an&X i ro’ ta umt ka orw 
Rakei. 

Na, k’ whanau inginei i tehe rimit’ a Tama-te-hokopa, ko Kahukut 
t& ings. Ka tchuku te kereré a Tama-te-hokopa, ka ki étii a Tama-t 
hokopa: “Koi ko ka tae ko ke reira ki a ratau, ka ord te m 
hokohemeti e ratau.” Ko Tchukauku ka tae ki a Tamahiwa ma, rate 
ko ka tamariki, korer’ &tti: “Ta umu i ta kori tangat’ ka hana | 
ora.” Ka whai maia Pauhu rai ko Pahore. “Nee? E ora hoke: 
kai a ra kaukau raii ko ro mapere?” ‘ A-a, ta umiti ta kora tan ci 
ka whano ka ora, e ra mai apo,e ra mai a tehi ra.” Ka hoki | 
Tchukauka i kaing’ ka noho. E roa te whanonga a Rakei ka on 
Ko tch oranga o Rakei tchuwhatii ko Kahukura. Ka tae ki tche ael 
k’ hokotautau a Tama-te-hokopa i ka tamariki. Ko tchuranga mail 
Rakei ku :vung’ hokora te kaokao, tara ka tchu tchea panakonak 
Kokiri tao a Tama-te-hokopa, tchi ri pu, tchi ri mata, tchiei tau. 
huri mai a Rakei i tao. “A, koi ra koe, E potiki! e hi eii tu na 
tataha nunui.” “Tataha nunui mawhé?” Mai ko kokiri tao 
Tama te-hokopa ki to’ timit’ tok’, ki a Kahukura; ka huri mai i kora 
piri anei. I tche aeho na ka rere te kerer’ x Tchukauku kia Tamahiw 
ma, korer’ &tii: “Ta umu i ta korii(a) tangat’ ka ori, e ra mai apo, 
ra msi akonei.” ‘ Ne-6? @ ora hoki ta kai a ra kankau rai ko 3 
mapere, ka pou neiiiamaiitche huni?” Ka uimaia Tamahiwa | 
i’ tamiriki: ‘“ Pena koa korer’ mei ra ki au, ka te koti ta ure! 
“Awai kaare.” “Ka te mot’(u) te manaw’(a)?” “ Awai kaare 
“Ka te kot! ta upoko?” “ Awai kaare.” « A-a, koi, mo (°) te pu ak 
tai apo ake nei i to koru mutu i a Tama-te-hokopa.” Ka hoki 
Tchukauku ki tona kaing’, 


Ka mut’ tenei inginei ka rere ka kere’ a Tamute’ ki tona kiat 
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‘haro mai kia hiku i tc hara o Rakei. Ta mai te kiato o Tamaté’ 
i ai, pera hoki a Tamahiwa ma k’ huihui i tona kiato. Ko ta imi o 
ama-tc-hokopa, Wheteina, Rauru. Ko ta imi a’Tamahiwa, e Rauru. 
‘a rewa i tai a Tamaté ki a Tamahiwa ma, ka rangi i tai(i). Ka 
? mai ta imi o Tohoro-kino i kdia ki ta umu o ro Mohewao; (1%) ka 
1 mai ka imi kato. Ka pa ta karangt a Kahukura: “Tena na tchi 
ime e popi i rung’ i a korua na?” “U-u,i a mai nei ra peang’ 4 
‘a hewa ra, E potiki! hara mai ki a ko hokonuiiako.” Hokoma 
shia imi na, ka hoki. Ka rere ko Rakei: “Taku ika! taku ika! ko 
auhu raa ko Pahore!” Karang’ mai tera: ‘Ta mai ika ko Rakei !” 
aepae i tao a Rakei, ta! hunei ke uka ana, tokori! ka rangé i tat 
3 po, ranga te a0. Paepae i tao a Panhu rau ko Pahore, ka tchu ki a 
takei, tchiei mate. Ka rere mai a Kahukura i tchiku o tai, paepae i 
20 ki a Pauhu rai ko Pahore, tokoru! hunei ke uka ana. Ka maunu 
toki a Kahukura, ka patu na maui, na katau, ko tchukunga atu i ko 
, ka rew(a) a Kahukura i roto i toto. Patu rird(a) ana wa imi te 
ikctina ta Rauru, mate ana, mate ana. 
Tenei i tche kupu ka nawen(e) mo Tamahiwa, mo tiwaretanga 

na metehine, ka ra waih’ e ii wahine mana. Koi hokotaukitii ai 
Ko tiware o Tamahiwa.” 


Ko rz Wuano o Raker (NA Manv). 


Rere mai i te tihi, Koe khia tutakina ta uiho! 
Koe khia (#) piri, Koe khis tutakina ta uiho! 
Koe khia ta, (#*) Tutaki ta imi, 

Rere mai i te pakora ; Tutaki te toto, te karengeo, 
Koe khia piri, Tutaki Nuku ! 
Koe khia ta, Tutaki Rangi ! 

Rere mai i te pehore ; Tutaki i tutaki o Maru; 
Koe khia piri, Tutaki i tutaki o te whenua. 
Koe khia ta. 

NOTES. 


1 and 2.—It will be observed that Tamahiwa was a member of the Rauru 
ribe, and Tama-tc-hokopa one of the Wheteina tribe, but although ostensibly of 
ifferent tribes, it is very evident from each speaking of the other as parents, and 
lso from the fact that they lived in close proximity to one another, that they were 
nter-related, and were, no doubt, the same people. Further notice of this will be 
ound under the heading of Canoes. 

8.—Eneti, enehi, and eni. This word has generally the meaning of ano in 

acri, but varying much according to the combination ; it differs especially from 
he idiomatic use in Maori. At times it appears to have the use of the verbal 
article ana. 

4.—“U-u.” In this instance an exclamation. 

5.—K° here enchi, an idiom for which there appears to be no exact equivalent 
in Maori. The nearest appears to be te haerenga, rokohanga, &. 
6.—Eh2=hachae in Maori, to be cut up in strips or pieces; flint knives were 
yenerally used. 
7.—Membrum virile. 
8.—Hopiritu, an extinct rail of the Chatham Islands. 
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9.—It seems very probable that this ought to be Motu pu, cut up by the sten 

Owing to the very frequent transposition of both vowels and consonants 
renders words very difficult of recognition. 

10.—Ta Umu o ro Mohewao, the name of an incantation to “dig out”. 
«collect the fugitives escaping from a fight.” Mohewhao is the Maori mohoao, ma 
of the woods. The people referred to as the people of Tohoro-kino (in Maon 
Tahora-kino)—waste, wilderness—were, it is said, a very hairy race of people, wh 
came to assist, but were affronted by Kahukura’s remarks. 

11,—In the Whano (Maori, Hono, joining, heating) of Rakei, Khia appears 1 
be the same as kia— koe kia piri, &c.—but changed for euphony into as near a8 
be indicated by the spelling khid. The i is scarcely heard; it is not clear 
separate as in Maori pronunciation. There is a very similar peculiarity of pr 
nunciation in the Ngapuhi dialect, known to Maori scholars. 

12._Ta. There appears to be some little doubt as to the meaning givent 
instead of relief from pain, which is implied, it might literally mean “to strike, 
as with the leaves heated and steaming laid on the injured part. This Whano,-c: 
Hono, invocates the god Maru to descend upon the crown of the head of thi 
injured person, that being the most sacred part of the body, and apply his healim 
and knitting power to the wound or injured limb. This was the general karakix 
used in such cases. It was considered to be very effective, and is said to date baox 
to the time of the incident referred to. 


FLOATSAM * AND JETSAM FROM THE GREAT 
OCEAN: OR, SUMMARY OF EARLY SAMOAN 
VOYAGES AND SETTLEMENT. 


WITH SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


By rue Rev. Joun B. Srair, 


Lare Vicar or Sr. ARNAUD, VICTORIA; FORMERLY OF Samoa. 


N seeking information as to early Samoan settlements, local 
traditions or records throw much light upon the subject; but 
there are others of great interest and value derived. from outside 
sources. 
‘These interesting records, the summary of which I now give, were 
ae for me by a native of Rarotonga in 1842, more than fifty 
years ago, and from which a careful translation was made at the time. 
They not only describe the first settlement of Rarotonga by Samoans, 
put also long-continued and extensive voyages undertaken by successive 
generations of Samoans, extending over very many years, and covering 
a vast expanse of ocean. The record purposes to be—‘ The History of 
the peopling of Rarotonga, with the generations of the people of Samoa, 
whence they sprang.” It commences by stating that Tangaloa, or as 
he is also called, Tupua, was the first chief of Upolu. 

It then proceeds to give a connected list of seventy-three names of 
chiefs or rulers, the last of which is Tangiia, one of the. two famous 
voyagers who first settled one portion of Rarotonga. (I give the names 
in-full.in supplement.) 

This list of powerful chiefs who successively or, perhaps, in some 
cases, contemporaneously, governed on Upolu, or other parts of Samoa, 
ig most interesting and suggestive. In it I find the names of chiefs 
who held sway on Upolu, as well as those who were supreme on Savail; 
Rata, with Atonga, Iro, and Karika, being chiefs of Savaii; whilst 


* Mr. Stair prefers to spell the word Flotsam thus.—Eprrogs. 
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Tangaloa, Te-alu-tanga-nuku and his successors, with others, includin 
the famous Tangiia alias Te-uenga, were chiefs or lords of Upolu, wh 
in a series of years made long and distant voyages to all parts of th 
compass—Tahiti, Marquesas, Futuna Uvea (Wallis’ island), Rar 
tonga, Tonga, Fiti, with many other groups, including even Ne 
Zealand, as I think, being in turn visited more than once in man 
cases, and also in part colonised by these enterprising leaders. 

The first canoe spoken of in the record was built on Savaii, in a 
forest belonging to Rata, by Atonga and his two brothers, Olo-keu and 
Olo-i-nano—the name of Atonga, the elder brother, appearing sixty-' 
eighth on the genealogy, and coming immediately before that of Te-alu-- 
tanga-nuku, lord of A‘ana, Upolu, who made the first voyage spoken 
of, and who stands sixty-ninth on the list ; whilst Tangiia, who ee | 
the last of the series, appears seventy-third on the list, thus covering ai 
period of five generations, or 150 years, during which these voyages were} 
made. 

The brothers Olo-keu and Olo-i-nano were the first to move it 
building the canoe, being impelled thereto by the harsh treatment of! 
their brother Atonga. Smarting under his unkindness, they deter-- 
mined to build a canoe, and thys provide themselves with the means of ’ 
seeking other lands.* 

They went to a forest on Savaii belonging to Rata, and cut down a. 
tree without obtaining his permission, which brought them into trouble | 
later on. Having cut down the tree they went to the coast, intending to 
return the next day. Meantime Rata appeared on the scene, and 
resented this felling of a tree without his permission. Exerting some 
supernatural power inherent in him, he commanded the re-connexion of | 
the several parts. When Rata reached the spot and saw the tree cut 
down, he said, ‘‘Head of the tree approach, with the branches, leaves, 
bark, and chips ; let all be joined again to the trunk of the tree”; and 
it was so, all the different portions came together. Rata then said to 
the tree, “Stand upright! I am Tu-ta-maota-mea.” On which the 
tree arose and stood upright, and Rata returned to the coast. 

When the two brothers went to the forest early in the mornin 
they found the tree standing upright, but they knew it by the hatchet 
they had left at the butt of the tree. Nothing daunted, they cut it 
down again, divided the butt, and prepared the tree for being dragged 
to the coast. After this they returned home. On their way back 
they encountered another marvel, as they were brought face to face 


* Those who wish to compare this legend with the New Zealand and Cook 
Islands version can find them as follows: The Maori version in Grey's Polynesian 
Mythology (ed. 1885), p. 67, and in White’s Ancient History of the Maori, vol. i, 
p- 69, and vol. iii, p. 2. The Aitutaki account is in Gill’s Myths and Songs of the 
South Pacific, p. 142. The name of Rata (Laka) occurs in the Hawaiian gene- 
alogies as an ancient personage (Fornander’s The Polynesian Race, vol. i, p. 181), 
and his grave is claimed to be in Hawaiii—Epirors. 
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7ith a combat between an owl] and a gnake.* The owl, who claimed 
0 be the lord of the forest in disguise, said to them, ‘“ Friends, my 
rethren, come you here and put a stop to this quarrel between myself 
nd the snake.” But the snake said, “Chiefs, proceed, and do not 
aterfere in the quarrel of the snake and the owl”; on which the two 
rothers prepared to go forward, not caring to interfere in the quarrel 
f the snake and the owl; but the owl immediately said to them, 
Behold, J am the lord of this forest, in which you two cut down the 
ree ; if you do not come and put a stop to our quarrel you shall never 
addle in your canoe.” On this they thought upon the fact of the tree 
rhich they had cut down being caused to stand upright again, and 
aurning back they killed the snake by cutting it asunder. On this, the 
wl said to them, “Go you two, prepare your canoe (a va‘a-tele—large 
anoe), with its outrigger and seats, and set of paddles.” After a 
ime, when the canoe had been built, they prepared to drag it from the 
rest and take it to the sea; but when they reached the tua-sivi, or 
dge of the mountain, they both died. 

When Atonga found that his brothers did not return, he sought 
d found them in the mountain, lying dead on the ridge, and buried 
em. He then took the canoe for himself. A mystery seems to hang 
out this Atonga, who had something to do with the building of the 
noe. He is said to have had two sides; one side spirit, the other 
eman. The canoe was said to be built in a night, but the brothers 
d not know it. The man side worked as a servant; the spirit side 
ilding the canoe, which was finished in the night. When the canoe 
as built it was first called O le Vaa-fau-po } (the canoe bui]t in the 
ght). 

The fame of this wonderful canoe soon reached Upolu, and a chief 
med Te-alutanga-nuku longed to possess it. After some intriguing 
ith his wife and Atonga, the latter presented the canoe to Te-alutanga 
ku, and sent him the following directions by his wife: ‘Go, tell 
ur husband to prepare a house for the canoe. Summon all Upolu to 
me and build a house quickly, for the canoe shall be takeh to him 
morrow morning. Command that none of the people stand upright ; 
it that all sit down, and look at the canoe as it is taken, and listen to 
e song of the birds bearing it.” 


* In the text of the tradition the contest is said to have been between o le pust 
ngev-eel) and the owl; but from the fact of the scene of the encounter being 
d inland, I imagine the snake must, be alluded to. Snakes are found in Samoa, 


+ not in Rarotonga, which, I think,, will account for the substitution of the word 
si for snake. 


+ This would seem to be the same as the Maori Waka-tarai-po, with the same 
saning. It is said that this was the original name of the Kurahaupo eauoe, the 
bw of which came to New Zealand with the fleet about twenty or twenty-one 


nerations ago..— EDITORS. 
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The woman returned in haste to her husband, who summoned th 
people, so that. the canoe house was built and finished by daylight 
when the song of the birds was heard approaching with their burde 
Atonga had sent this command to all the birds that they should ca 
the canoe to its destination, and instructed them what song to sing 
when they lifted the canoe. 

“This shall be your song when you take the canoe :— 

The thousands of Upolu, 
In the early morning assemble and behold! 
Cxorvs—Olo-keu e, Olo-i-nano e! 
Olo-keu e, Olo-i-nano e!”’* 

Atonga had changed the name of the canoe to that of Manu-a-leld 
(birds. about to fly). The canoe was landed on Upolu, and safely! 
housed, to: the great delight of the chief, who again changed the nam 
of the. canoe to that of his wife—O le Puta-o-le-peau (the fulness of th 
wave)— which was the third name of the canoe. After this, pres 
paration was made for the first voyage of the canoe. 


Frast VoyaGE oF THE CANOE, UNDER TE-ALU-TANGA-NUKD, 
To the South-south-west and West of Samoa. 

After this, the canoe visited (went about to) all the lands in thay 
side of the heaven (south-sonth-west and west), but did not go to the 
upper side of the heaven, or toward Tahiti. And when the year wan 
finished the chief gave the canoe to his son Te-alu-tanga-langi, whe 
made the second voyage. 


VOYAGE, UNDER TE-ALU-TANGA-LANGI, 
To Fiti, éc. 
At this time the name of the canoe was again changed to O le Folau: 
loa-i-Fiti (the voyage direct to Fiti); but did not go to the eastward 
At the close of that year the chief gave the canoe tq his son Kau-kula.} 


Tuirp VOYAGE, UNDER Kavu-KULA, 

To Fiti, and Tonga-leva, now first visited, 
Kau-kula visited Fiti and the lands his father had visited. H¢ 
also went to another land, which was then known for the first time 
called Tonga-leva.t After this he returned in his canoe to Upolu 


* Kipongipongi i le tine? o Kupolu; 
I le matakitaki e nofo ‘oe e! 
Cxorvs—Olo-keu e, Olo-i-nano e! 

Olo-keu 6’, Olo-i-nano e’!”’ : 
1 Query tini. Readers will notice in this song, and in other parts of th, : 
the mixture of both Samoan and Rarotongan words and wien id Rig “7 
+ Possibly the Kahukura known to the Maoris—not the god of that name, bu 
the navigator—who is said to have brought the kumara, or sweet potato, to Nev 

Zealand.—Eprroxrs. ' 


t Possibly Tonga-reva, or Penrhyn Island —Eprrors. 
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when he saw that it was opening in the joints. On which he 
anchored it beneath the water and named it Tuna-moe-vai (eel sleeping 
in the water). When a season had passed he gave the canoe to his 
son Malu, who again changed its name to Numia-au (confusion of 
currents). 


| Fourta Voyage, unDER Matv, 

: To the East and North-east. 

Malu now voyaged towards the upper side of the heavens (east or 
north-east), whither he went, as, also his father, Kau-kula. They 
discovered a small island named Toku-tea, where Malu left his father. 
He then sailed about with himself only and his men, and afterwards 
turned to Samoa. 

The birth of Tangiia is now described. On his return to Savaii, 
Malu married a woman named Rua-manu, by whom he had issue two 
irls. One of them married a man named Tu-tapu,.and had a son who 
as adopted by Malu, as he had no son, and who named him Te-uenga. 
he boy fell sick, but two aitu (or gods) came, who were Tangaloa 
nd Tongaiti. These two looked at the boy; when Tangaloa said, 
ddressing his companion, ,““ What do you say ; suppose we let the boy 
ive? If he lives he will be our rejoicing.” On this they called the 
boy “Tangiia,” which means, in Samoa, compassionated (literally, cried 
ver), because of the sympathy of the two spirits to the boy when he 
was near death. 


FirtH Voyace, BY THE Famity or MALU, 
To the South-south-west and West. 

Some of the family of Malu determined to sail to the lower side of 
he heaven (south-south-west and west), and these are the lands they 
isited: Tonga, Fiti, Nuku, Olo-lilo, Nu‘u, Anga-ula, Kulu-pongi, 
la-ma-ti‘eti‘e, Mata-te-la, Vae-loa, Taki-nuku, U-vea, A-mama, Tuma 
Rotumah), with all the islands visited by the family of Malu.* 

Tangiia now comes more fully into notice. Whilst the party were 
at the island of Nu‘u they built a canoe for the chief. It was a small 
ne, and only the chief sat in it, and it was guided by a man who 
alked along the shore. It was called O le Vaa-tapa-langi (canoe 
beckoning the heavens). That was the reason why they proclaimed 
Tangiia to the .chieftainship. And now, also, the titles of his father 

ere first of all given to him. He now became chief, and obtained his 
idols. One was called Koti-longo-mana,t from Nu‘u; another Malu- 
mac-mao, ftom A-mama; whilst another was called Tongaiti. These 
were the idols whom he and his family worshipped. 


* Nearly all these names of islands will be found mentioned in this Journal, 
vol. i, p. 25, where they are stated to have been conquered by Tu-tarangs, one of 
the ancestors of Iro, or Whiro.—Eptrons. 


+ Query, Ko te Rongomana.—Epitons, 
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Sixta Voyacr. TANGIIA, 
To the Eastward, and Settlement at Tahiti. 

After this they left that side of the heavens and sailed eastward tox 
Niué (Savage Island) and Niu-tapu-tapu (Keppel Island), to Niuln, 
Niu-tala, and Iva (Marquesas), and then they sailed to Tahiti, whe 
Tangiia made a settlement at a place called Puna-auia. This was 
settlement of the four classes of people, who were called “the diminu4 
tives.” It is said they were so short that they could not be seen whe 
they walked in the high grass or undergrowth. (2 le iloa fo% pe‘ad 
savili 1 mea vaoa.) Whilst Tangiia and his party dwelt here hee 
married the daughter of Maono, named Ale-i-uaia, by whom he hadi 
issue a child called Pou-te-anuanua (supporting posts of the rainbow)) 
and two others, all of whom were adopted by the father of the woman ; 
who was then discarded by Tangiia. 

The tradition describes another amour of Tangiia with a womant 
of Raiatea, by whom he had three children ; after which he returned toc 
Tahiti. : 

On reaching Tahiti, Tangiia found that war had broken out 
between Maono, the father of his former wife, and Tutapu, a chief 
from Iva (Marquesas), in which Maono was defeated. At Tahiti,| 
Tangiia found a man from Huahine, who had married his sister! 
Rakanui, on which Tangiia gave her the canoe which had been brought 
by the birds from Savaii, and in this canoe they sailed for Huahine. 


Seventh Voyrace. TurTaru 
Sails for Rarotonga, and does good work. 
The Marquesan chief Tutapu sailed for Rarotonga, and on reaching, 
there, he and his party set to work to drain the swamps of the island, 
and settled at the side of the island where Buzzacott afterwards lived. 


Here they made a great mound, and called it Iva-tele, after the name 
of their land. 


EicutH Voyacr. Iro anp 1s Company 
From Samoa also settle at Rarotonga. 

When Tutapu and his company reached Rarotonga they found that 
another company of settlers had preceded them ; Iro* and his company 
from Samoa having reached there, and settled in another part of the 
island. When Iro knew that Tutapu had arrived he went to visit 
him, and salute him, for they were old friends. In Iro’s company there 
was a man named Kau-kula, who had been left by his son Malu at 
Tautea, or Tokutea, on the fourth voyage. After he had been there 


“ Probably the Whiro well known in New Zealand tradition, as well ag in 
Tahiti and Rarotonga. For the New Zealand myth, see White’s Ancient History 
of the Maori, vol. ii, pp. 7 and 13, also (perhaps a different person) vol. iii, 


p. 40. In Tahiti, Hiro was the first King of Raiatea. See also thia Journal, 
vol, i, p. 28,—Eprrors. 
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or some time, Iro headed a party from Samoa and visited Tautea, 
there Kau-kula was staying, and induced him to jozn his company and 
ail for Rarotonga. During the interview ot Tutapu and Iro, the 
ormer proposed to the latter that they should sail in company, to 
hich he agreed. Tro then placed two of his gods on board of Tu- 
apu’s canoe—viz., Rongo and Tane, but a third, called Tu-tavake, he 
ept in his own canoe. They sailed together, but finally parted 
ompany ; Tutapu reaching Tahiti, and Iro going to the Marquesas. 


TANGUA DIVIDES HIs LAND wiITH TUTAPU. 

_ As soon as Tangiia heard of Tutapu’s arrival at Tahiti, he divided 
is land with him; but subsequently they disputed about a particular 
readfruit tree, which laid the foundation of a long and bitter quarrel. 

After a time word was brought to Tangiia of Vailaka, the daughter 
f Keu, the King of Rapa ; on which he determined to visit her. He 
iled in a canoe which he had built at Tahiti, after he had given his 
ister the old canoe, The new canoe he named Ai-soi (sov-eater), 
ecause the canoe was built during a famine, when there was nothing 
r the builders to eat but soz, a small species of wild yam, 


Ninrm@ Vorace. Tanaia ro Rapa. 

‘When Tangiia reached Rapa he found that Iro had preceded him ; 
e same Iro that left Rarotonga with Tutapu. When they met they 
onversed about many things, and Tangiia told Iro the object of his 
isit, when Iro informed him that the lady was ugly. Iro wished Tangiia 
remain until after a great feast which was to be shortly held. To 
is he consented. ‘Tangiia tried to persuade Iro to return with him 
Tahiti, but he preferred returning to Samoa. However, at length 
e consented to go to Tahiti. On reaching there they found that 
jtapu had killed and eaten the two sons of Tangiia adopted by 
aono ; and, as they were chiefs, a war was the result, but it did not 
st long, 

Tenra Voraa@e. To Mavke; Tanalta. 

News having reached Tangiia about the daughter of Auli, chief of 
‘auke, he sailed thither. The narrative describes the interview of 
angiia with the two daughters of Auli; the one ugly, the other 
andsome. 

Tangiia returned to Tahiti, and found that both Tutapu and Iro 
ere still there. Ire proposed returning to Samoa, when Tangiia 
sked for, and obtained, one of Tro’s sons to adopt, so that, after his. 
eath, Tahiti might not be without a king, and that the four classes of 
ittle people might still have a chief,* Iro not only gave his son to be 


* See this Journal, vol. i, p. 26, for confirmation of this, and where it is 
shown that this adopted son—Te-ariki-upoko-tini-~became the progenitor of the 
Ngati-Tongiia of Rarotungs.—E orroas, 

10 If. 
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adopted by Tangiia, but he also gave him two idols, named Tangal 
and Tu-tawake.; and a female sao} called Taa-kulu. He also gave hi 
some musical instruments, the foafoa and the paw. These are describe 
as belonging to chiefs. They were a drum and pipes. 


ELeventH Voyaae. Iro RETURNS TO SAMOA. 


After Iro had left on his return to Samoa, Tangiia named hic 
adopted son Te-ariki-upoko-tini (chief of the thousands of heads). He 
was also called chief of the four classes of little men.* 

The tradition now proceeds to give a long account of the renewal 
of the war between Tutapu and Tangiia. In this war Tangiia was not) 
only defeated, but relentlessly followed and oppressed by Tutapu, the 
history of which is too long to give here. In his despair, Tangii 
sought the counsel of his sister in Huahine, who not only sympathisedk 
with him in his distress, but gave him back the original canoe that! 
was brought by the birds from Savaii; because his own canoe was 
small. Tangiia left his own canoe with his sister, and re-named thie 
old canoe she gave him O le Tika-o-le-tuafafine (saved by the sister), 
Tutapu again followed Tangiia to Huahine, whence he fled to Polapolat 
(Borabora), still chased by Tutapu. At length, in despair, Tangiia 
consulted some of the wisest of his people, who advised an immediate 
return to Samoa, which was reached safely. 


wELFTH VoyAGE. TAnNGIIA, 
Southwards, 

After a.time Tangiia and his company sailed on another voyage; 
going south. He is said to bave left Manono and Apolima on the 
right hand of their canoe as they sailed, and after a time they reached 
Nu‘u and Anga-ula, with Ara-ma-ti‘eti‘e and Mata-te-la, as also Vea, 
five islands which are named as having been visited in the fifth of the 
early voyages, by the family of Maru, many years before. At Uea 
( Wallis’ Island) they met a man named Tera-tua-nuku, who had just 
arrived from Vae-rota.t Tangiia induced this man to accompany him, 
they sailed to a land called Taki-nuku, where they lived for a time, a 
when certain things took place, which are recorded, 


THIRTEENTH VoyaGcE. TANGIIA, 
Eastward. 
Again Tangiia and his company started, and reached, 
Thence they sailed to Papau, also called Rimatara. At this island 
the man Tera-tua-nuku, who had accompanied Tangiia, and whose 
name had been twice changed, remained and settled; but Tangiia 
sailed 7 dwnga, i.e. north and north-east, and reached an island called 


* Loe. cit. 


t For the Maori aecount of Waerota, see a future number of the Journal, It 
is the land they say they came from to Hawaiki,—Eprrors, 
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faketu,* where he first of all met with another navigator named 
-arika, a chief from Iva, or Marquesas. 


THe MEETING oF TANGIIA AND KARIKA,. 


Karika’s canoe was hostile, and Tangiia prepared for battle, and 
yaited the approach of his opponent. As the canoes neared each 
ther, two men leaped from Karika’s canoe and swam to Tangiia’s 
essel. Their-names were Tui-te-alii and. Te-nuu-faa-alii-loto. They 
rere presented with food, some masi, and a fish (the a‘u). After 
artaking of this food with the crew, Tangiia enquired the name of 
heir leader, when they said, “This is Tae-tonga ;+ hethas two names, 
iz., Karika and Le Tae-tonga; the latter being his name of terror, 
a his is a va‘a fast folaw (a canoe slaying voyagers).” On this, 
‘angiia asked them to what land they belonged, when they said, “We 
re men from Savaii.” Tangiia demanded why they came in that bad 
anoe. They said they were out fishing and met the canoe, and 
etermined to join her. On this Tangiia gave fresh names to the 
en, which are stated to be still held by their descendants at Raro- 
nga, where they afterwards settled. 

The canoes approached, and Tangiia prepared for battle. His crew 
insisted of 200 men, who were divided into two divisions; 100 being 
laced in the forepart of the canoe, and 100 amidships. When all 
ag ready, Tangiia awaited the approach of the pirate canoe. As they 
eared each other Tangiia commenced an oration deseribing his prowess 
d lineage, when Karika, being apparently alarmed at the number of 
‘angiia’s crew, suddenly leaped into the sea with his daughter, and 
am towards the canoe of Tangiia. As soon as they were on board, 
arika presented his daughter, called Moo-loa-i-aitu, to Tangiia as his 
rife. t ; 

When Tangiia saw that Karika made his submission to him, he 
k off his own pale, or coronet, which he wore, from his own head, 
nd was about to present it to Karika, when one of his crew darted 
rward and snatched it from his hand, and climbed up to the mast- 
ead of the canoe with it; but it fell from his hand into the sea. 
nother pale-ula (red caronet) having been brought, Tangtia gave it to 
arika, saying, “I hereby adopt you.” The reason why he gave him 
he crown was because Karika had given him his daughter; and 
ause of his desire to get the latter’s help in his attack upon 
tapu at Tahiti, whither he was going, hoping. with his fresh 
xen from. Samoa, to crush his old enemy. 


* Now called Mauke.—Eprrors. 

+ This name explains the meaning of 6 sentence founda on p. 57 of vol. i of 
his Journal, to the obscurity of which aitention wae drawn ia Note 8, p. 74of that 
Bs, -Biorions. 

{ Page 26, loc. cit. 
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THE /'4F4, 

The two canoes then sailed in company, but afterwards separa 
Tangiia, at Karika’s suggestion, sailed to the left of his companion’ 
canoe, the latter hoping to see his friend drawn inte the fafa; thin 
leader not being able to forget the crown that was snatched from hit 
by one of Tangiia’s crew. Tangiia was uearly engulphed, for he fe 
his vessel getting within the influence of the whirlpool; and, o: 
putting his hand into the sea to ascertain the set of the curren 
he was astonished to find the water hot; then he knew that Karik 
had endeavored to engulph him into the fafa. He at once put hi 
canoe about, and shertly after, on putting his hand into the wate 
again, he was glad to find it had become cooler, and that his cange ba 
safe, On this he rejoiced greatly, and heading his canoe for Ra 
tongs, soon reached there, landing at the harbour, or entrance to th 
reef, called O le Vai-kokopu, where the canoe was anchored, and tht 
party went on shore to establish themselves, for Tangiia had dete» 
mined to settle there. 

The narrative then proceeds to detail the steps taken by thi 
immigrants to establish themselves on that part of the island; ane 
tells how, on going to the other side of the island, they found thas 
Karika’s company had preceded them, and were settling themselve: 
there. The parties embraced and fraternised. After this Tangiis 
returned to his own district, and proceeded to complete arrangement: 
for settling there, when, in the midst of all their busy preparations 
they were astonished to see the canoe of the much-dreaded Tutapu sai 
into the harbour, and cast anchor near to the spot where Tangiia’ 
canoe was riding safely at her anchorage. 

The narrative goes on to describe many other intersting details o1 
the after-proceedings of the colonists, and their subsequent adventures 
which are too long to be given here, The writer concludes his narrativi 
in the following striking words :—~ 

‘‘T now finish this history of the growth of the people of Karotongs 
from Samoa. The Samoans say we are of a different race, but they de 


not understand. We are sprung from Samoa, and we are thet: 
brethren.” | 


TRADING AND Fisumna VoyaaEs. 


Apart from these long sea voyages, the Samoans were accustomed 
to wake frequent voyages to groups around, in the distant past, foi 
trading or pleasure ; Tonga, Fiji, Atafu (Duke of York Island) anc 
other groups to the north-north east and north-west being frequently 
visited by them, and in many cases return visits being made, especially 
from Tonga and Fiji; though in che early days visitors from the 
northern groups were frequent. The Tongans, indeed, often tried tc 
gain a permanent footing on Samoa, and even asserted to strangers that 


such was the fact; but they were never successful in effecting a per 
mouent settlemont. 
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Of late years, however, these trading voyages have ceased, 
parently in consequence of a more settled and frequent intercourse 
ith Europeans having arisen; and also in consequence, without a 
gubt, of the disuse of the original large sea-going canoe, the va‘a-tele 
reat canoe), which differed materially from the alia, or small double 
noe, at times now in use, and: which is the same as the Tongan double 
noe. The va‘a-tele was much larger and much more difficult to sail 
ad control than the Tonga canoe. This latter is formed by lashing 
vo canoes of nearly equal length together by stout crosspieces, which 
e securely fastened into the gunwales; and upon the stage thus 
med ir the centre a thatched shed was placed to accommodate the 
‘ew. ‘nthe va‘a-tele, or great canoe, one body of the canoe was much 
mger than the other: and, instead of the shed being placed amidships, 
was built on a.stage which projected considerably over the stern. 
b differed also in the rig, and was altogether much more difficult to 
anage than the alia, which has superseded it. The last of these once 
mous va‘a-tele was in existence on Samoa when I reached there in 
38. It belonged to Pe‘a, a chief of Manono, but was broken up 
yme short time after my arrival, and I do not think another has been 
uilfé since. 

These big canoes must have been of considerable size, since, upon 

e fishing expeditions made at certain seasons of the year, to a reef 

idway between Wallis’ Island and Savaii, they were accustomed to 

rry two va‘a-alo, or large fishing canoes, on the deck; which, on 

rent the reef, were..used in fishing for bonito, &c., the large 
ts 


za-tele being reserved for crew and cargo. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR VOYAGES. 


T have often asked the Samoans how they managed as to cooking, 
rage of water, d&e., during a voyage. 

As to the former, provision was made for # fire by building up 
ones and earth in some part of the hold or shed ; whilst the water 
as taken in bamboos, or water-bottles made from gourds or coco-nut 
ells, And in reply to my query whether they did not often run 
ort of water, they have astonished me by telling me that the early 
yagers always took a supply of leaves of a certain kind of herb or 
ant, as a means of lessening thirst, and thus forming a valuable 
nd-by on a voyage. By chewing the leaves of this plant they 
clared that, to a certain extent, they could drink sea water with 
me kind of impunity, and thus assuage thirst. I made many 
iccdesfil efforts to obtain the name of. this shrub and ascertain its 
maracter. The natives I asked, said that they themselves did not. 
now what it was, as the custom had grown into disuse ; but they 
ere confident such a custom had prevailed in the past, Ate voyages: 
ere more frequently made by their ancestors. I. questioned: many 
en of intelligence about the matter, without effect. The constant 
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reply was, “‘ We do not know what it was ourselves, but we are certain 
our forefathers were accustomed to use the plant.” 

Of late years I bave ascertained that cocaine has the power of 
completely deadening the sense of feeling in the palate and throa 
that sea water may be swallowed without inconvenience, so far as tusté 
is concerned ; but that the consequence of drinking it for any length o: 
time would be disastrous. In many cases the time occupied in passing 
from island to island would be short, sometimes only a few day: 
I have thought it possible that some plant of the coca species may 
possibly exist in Samoa, or some of the Tonga Group. In Peru, 
leaves of the coca tree are chewed with wood ashes or lime, and u 
by Indian travellers and sportsmen to remove the sense of thirst ana 
hunger, and enable climbing to be performed comfortably. Some such 
custom and habit would appear to have been known to early Samoan 
voyagers. 

_ Fish would frequently be procured as they sailed onwards, which 
would often be eaten raw, as is the custom even now ; numbers being; 
very fond of ¢‘a ota, or raw fish, and esteem it a great luxury. : 

Supplies of fruit and prepared breadfruit (masi) would be taken om 
board, and replenished from time to time, as also water, at the islandd 
they visited; such calling stations being well known and reckoned 
upon. In one of the records J have given (the Twelfth Voyage, p. 106)) 
mention is made of both fish and masi having been given as food tu 
strangers on board of Tangiia’s canoe. 

The sleeping accommodation must have been very scant and 
uncomfortable, but the natives were not so particular in these matters 
as we are, and would pack closely together: whilst by dividing theis 
crews into watches, they would manage to get some rest. ‘ 

Certain constellations were their guides in sailing, to which they 
trusted with confidence and success: the Amonga (or burden), Orion’s 
Belt, was the usual guide for the Friendly Islands. In many cases, 
as shown in these records, they were accustomed to take their idols on 
teraphim on board with them, as a protection and shield. In several 
instances in these traditions the names of the idols taken are recorded 
and, at times, fresh ones were obtained at the islands visited; th 
possession of such seeming to have been considered of very as 
importance. | 


Traces or Samoan SerrLement 1n New ZeALAnp, 
From a Samoan Point of View. 
Ancient as the foregoing Samoan voyages, of which I have given 
a summary, undoubtedly are, there are traces in the same record 
of other and, it seems to me, much earlier ones. Such has been my 
opinion for a long period, even with the very scant information bearing 
upon the subject of early Samoan intercourse with New Zealand at my 
disposal in the past, part of that being the record of Commodore Wilkes 
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his exploring expedition, which visited Samoa during my residence 
ere, in which I found certain references 1. New Zealand traditions 
| to. early Samoan voyages and settlement there, which pointed to an 
tly and extensive intercourse between the Samoans and New 
ealand. 

Within the last few months, however, through the kindness of 8. 
ercy Smith, Esq., I have received sundry documents of intense interest 
/me as bearing upon this subject, and throwing a flood of light upon 
e whole matter that wonderfully strengthens my previous supposi- 
on, The jottings upon early Samoan intercourse with New Zealand 
ere written mostly befove IE received the pamphlets I speak of, and 
@ therefore less full than they otherwise would have been. Still, [ 
ive these early impressions and suggestions, hoping there may be some 
ints of interest in them, as well as facts brought forward which may 
slp to throw light upon this, to me, most deeply interesting subject. 
Speaking of the past history of New Zealand, Commodore Wilkes 
ys (vol. i, p. 310), “The following ig one of their traditions 
specting their origin: ‘The first natives came from Hawaiki, 
inated towards the east, in several canoes, and the names of some 
_the principal people were Tane-pepeke, Tane-waitika, Tane-waka, 
ongo-kako, Kopaia, and Koe-na-upoko, They settled first at Kawia, 

the coast near Maketu, Turanga, and Ahuriri.’” Some of the 
Ames, I believe, are incorrectly spelt, but they will answer my 
arpose, This company was evidently a large one and well equipped, 

In support of this statement, that some of the settlers of New 

land came from Samoa (Hawaiki being evidently Savaii of that 
oup), I may draw attention to the remarkable fact that in the 
nealogy of seventy-four names accompanying this summary of 
cient Samoan voyagers, and which I give elsewhere, there are five 
mes, from No. 17 onwards, following each other, and bearing a 
markable resemblance to those mentioned in the list of names given 

the New Zealand tradition spoken of before. These five names are 
ne-auaka, Tane-tutaki-fanua, Tane-a-lulu, Tane-iti-pepele, and Tane- 
akolo-i-le-tua-o-le-langi. All of these names show great similarity to 
ose quoted in the New Zealand tradition, and coupled with the 
anges that wards undergo in travelling, and even in transcription, 
uld seem to show that they are identical: Tane-au-aka closely 
sembling Tane-waka; and Tane-pepeli that of Tane-pepeki. The 

t name in all cases is that of Tane, so named the god Tane; the 

tter portion of the name in each case being descriptive.* 


* Ip Commodore Wilkes’ time (1840) it does not appear to.us that the early 
tilers and missionaries in New Zealand, from whom no doubt Wilkes obtained 
gs information, had as yet appreciated the value of the Maori historical tradi- 
>ns, nor paid the attention to them that they deserve. Otherwise, no doubt, full 
wticulars which have been obtained since would have been known to Wilkes. It 
clear to us that he obtained some confvsed story in which the god Tene, under 
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Should these names on further examination prove identical, the: 
position on the list will clearly attest the great antiquity of the 
voyage, since fifty-two names intervene between that of Tangtia, c 
otherwise Te-uenga, for they both refer to the same person, who stand 
seventy-third on the list, and who figures so conspicuously on some ¢ 
the more recent but still very ancient voyages ; and forty-eight nama 
between them and the voyage of Te-alutanga-nuku, in the first memo 
able big canoe brought by the birds.* 

In connexion with these early Samoan voyages to New Zealand, , 
would call attention to what [ consider a remarkable fact, viz., tb 
manner in which these wonderful voyages have been almost absclutel! 
lost sight of by recent generations of Samoans; whilst they have bee 
cherished with such intense interest and pride by the New ae | 
and Rarotongans themselves, who glory in their ancestral records, th 
affording interesting proofs of the depth of feeling often manifested bi 
emigrants from the land of their forefathers. 

Another interesting trace of Samoan settlement in New Zealant 
may be alluded to here as bearing upon this paper on early Samoas 
voyages. A newspaper cutting says, “In a paper read before th 
Philosophical Society of Wellington, by Dr. Hector, ‘of New Zealand, 
he mentioned the fact that a peculiar tree’is growing at Mokau, on thi 
spot where the Natives say their ancestors encamped after they has 
abandoned their great canoe, in which they had reached the island 
The name of this canoe was the Tainui, and from its being spoke 
of as the ‘Great Canoe,’ it would seem to indicate that it wi 
one of the old Samoan va‘a-tele, or great canoes. A curiov 
fact connected with this canoe is the clump of trees growing o 
the spot where it was abandoned, and which are declared by th 
Natives to have grown from the rollers or skids and green bougl 
that were brought as flooring to this great canoe. Dr. Hectc 
had been told of these trees growing there and visited the spot. Hi 
found them to be a species of Pomaderris, and which he asserted : 


several of his descriptive attributes, was described aa a voyager to New Zealan 
Several of the names given by Mr. Stair in the genealogies at the end of th 
paper are known to Maori tradition. See notes attached to tables.—Eprrors. 


* According to the orthodox Rarotongan tradition, as retained by the descenc 
ants of both Tungiia and Karika, who wore contemporaries, these ancestor 
performed their celebrated voyages and colonized Rarotonga about twenty-for 
generations ago, or about three generations before the great migration to Ne 
Zealand twenty-one - twenty-two generations ago, when Te Arawa, Tainui, Mate 
atua, Aotea, Takitumu, Tokomaru and other celebrated canoes came from Hawaik 
and on their arrival found the country already inhabited by a numerous peop! 
generally called ‘the descendants-of Loi” and others.—Enrtors. 


t Transactions N.Z, Institute, vol. xi, p. 438. The tree referred to is th 


Pomaderris tainut. It only grows in one spot, near the south bank of the Moka 
River, West Coast, North Island. New Zéaland.—Eprrors, 
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rtainly different to any tree hitherto described in New Zealand. 
was suggested that if the habitat of this particular species could 
found, it would at once determine whence the canoe had come; but 
would point out that it does not at all follow that the skids and 
een boughs were placed on board at the time of starting, but were 
ast likely taken on board at some recent calling-place. These, as the 
yages will show, appear to have been many. 
Such are a few indications of early Samoan voyages and settlement 
New Zealand which have come under my notice, and which I 
stance as bearing upon the vexed question of early Samoan visits to 
ow Zealand. During the last few months, however, as I have stated, 
rough the.courtesy of a friend, a flood of light has been thrown upon 
e matter by his communications, and which have set many doubts at 
st upon asubject which for a long time has been intensely interesting 
t puzzling to me. 


A PeEritous VoyYAaE. 
A Banished Tui A‘ana becomes a Settler in Rarotonga. 


In Samoa, the Zula-fale (the ground or foundation on which the 
use is built) are a very powerful and influential class, similar to the 
ngatira of New Zealand ; the real authority and control of districts 
ing frequently centred in them. They are the principal advisers of 

chiefs; the orators are usually from this class, whilst the ao, or 
Jes of the district, are always in their gift ; and they have the power, 
ich at times they do not scruple to use, of deposing and banishing an 
noxious chief, Hence there have been many instances in which 
is class, combined with the Fale-upolw of the district, have banished 
eir chiefs on account of their tyranny and oppression. On such 
casions the obnoxious chief was alwavs taken to Tutuila, the recog- 
ed place of banishment, and committed to the charge of the 
thorities of that island. Intelligence of such an event being about 
take place was always forwarded to the chiefs and people of Tutuila, 
o prepared for the arrival of the banished chieftain .and his party, 
is was usually a large one, as-a great many of the chiefs and people 
the district accompanied the exile, or exiles, as the case might be, to 

that their sentence of deprivation, and also of punishment and 
gradation, was duly carried out. After the visiting party had met 
e Tutuila authorities, and duly informed them that they had brought 
eir chief to commit to their keeping, the prisoner was landed from 
canoe and made to run the gauntlet from the beach to the settle- 
nt ; the inhabitants of the district forming two lines between which 
e captive ran, whilst he was pelted with stones, belabored with sticks, 
\d subjected to other indignities, until he reached the settlement, It 
48 a fortunate thing for him if he escaped with only bruises ; since at 
mes severe injuries were inflicted, and even life sacrificed, 


ll 1, 
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Tradition tells of a chief of Savaii being thus banished for 
tyranny, also of a Tui A‘ana, Lord of A‘ana, having been thus depos 
and banished by his district. ‘Some very interesting and far-reachir 
circumstances were connected with the banishment of this Tut A‘a 
The party conducting him to Tutuila reached there in the evening, an 
his formal landing was deferred until the morning. During the nig 
the captive chief signified to some of his attendants his unwillingne 
to submit to the indignities about to be offered him, and at the sa 
time stated-his wish to commit himself to the wide waste of waters, : 
hopes of finding a refuge in some distant island, or perish in tk 
attempt. He sueceeded in enlisting the sympatiy of his companion 
and taking advantage of a favorable wind that was blowing, they 
off their frail vessel from her moorings, and silently glided away fro 
the island. Singular to relate, after enduring great hardships, tha 
reached Rarotonga, an island over 800 miles distant from where tha 
started. 

As they neared the island they were distressed with apprehensic! 
as to the reception they were Hikely to meet with from the people: 
the unknown land. They were, however, soon relieved on that heas 
since they were kindly welcomed on landing, and conducted to tk 
chief of that part of the island where they landed, who received thes 
hospitably and allotted them a district in which to dwell. When abt 
to hold intercourse with the people of Rarotonga, they were astonishe 
to find that the island to which they had come was mostly people 
many generations before by a colony or colonies of Samoans, their ow 
countrymen. ‘These had emigrated long before under three adventurou 
leaders—Tangiia or Te-uenga, of Upolu, Matea or Makea, of Manu‘ 
and Tro, of Savaii. The descendants of these early Samoan voyager 
and colonists treated their unexpected visitors with kindness and hel 
the new-comers naming a variety of places and objects in their allotte 
districts after similar ones in A‘ana, from whence they had come. 

Years rolled on, and at length a descendant of this very banishe 
chieftain, this deposed Tui A‘ana, named Malie, came to Samoa as a: 
Evangelist and Native Teacher, and who was specially charged 
his family in Rarotonga to enquire into the particulars relative ok 
banishment of their ancestor. I had the pleasure of hearing from hit 
the foregoing narrative and of recording the details. I was greatl 
interested in the narrative, and also in witnessing the delight man 
fested by Malie on finding that there were places in A‘ana with name 
corresponding to those he mentioned as having been given to places i 
Rarotonga by the banislied chieftain and his party. 

The name of this teacher was originally Tui A‘ana, but he told m 
that on the return of Mr. Williams from Samoa, in 1830, he foun 
that Malietoa was then king, or Tui A‘ana; upon which his name wa 
changed te that of Malietoa, but he was usually called Malie, or as h 
pronounced it, Marie. He was sometimes also called by a forme 
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ame (Matatia), which name he signed to a long and carefully written 
arrative of early Samoan history he wrote some time after for me. 

At the time I met this man, in 1842, I was visiting Palauli, on 
Javaii, and had with me several A‘ana chiefs and leading men of the 
listrict as travelling companions. The tradition of a Zui A‘ana having 
een deposed and banished was well remembered by them, but they 
new nothing whatever of the fate of the banished chief and his party, 
vho were commonly supposed to have been driven off the island and 
erished in the moana-ult, or deep blue sea. 

In a record of various ‘‘ Wars of Samoa,” I find the fourth on the 
ist to be named O le taua o le Uso (the war of the biothers—I‘a- 
nafana, Tupo, and Tupua), to which is added the remark, “ The two 
atter (t.e. Tupo and Tupua) were taken to Tutuila;” apparently the 

t instance of such deposition and banishment as recorded in their 
raditionary records, and this wonld seem to have happened so long 
nefore the time of which I speak as to be almost, if not entirely, 
orgotten by the bulk of that generation of Samoans. 

I think this narrative is an interesting illustration of casual settle- 
ment that often occurs in the Pacific, as also of the manner in which 
vents of the past. are often more vividly remembered and fondly 
herished by emigrants themselves than by those whom they have left 

hind. It is possible that some of the present generation of Raro- 
ongans may be able to furnish further particulars of this banished 
hieftain and Rarotongan settler, as also of the teacher Malie. or 

atatia, who furnished me with material for this, to me, most 
nteresting narrative. 


| 


UPPLEMENTARY NOTES AND COMMENTS ON EARLY 
SAMOAN VOYAGES. 


1.—Tue Keeper on Lorp or THE Forssr. 

Tn the account given of the first famous canoe, mention is made of 

he trouble. experienced by the two brothers Olo-keu and Olo-i-nano 
om their failing to get permission from the a/v (chief, or lord of the 
orest) before cutting down the tree to build their canoe. In this case 
t was Rata who showed his displeasure at this intrusion. It is 
nteresting to notice this fact, as it shows the antiquity of a custom 
hich has obtained until comparatively recent years. As late as 1841, 
r. Pickering, of the United States Exploring Expedition, was stopped 
n his arrangements for visiting the forests on Savaii until he had 
obtained the permission of the “ Keeper of the Forest,” a functionary, 
as he says, “ whose existence was now, for. the first time, brought to 
light, and who holds an important office.” On two separate occasions 
on Upolu I was myself brought into contact with this official, once 
when visiting the famous Pale Maa, or O le Fale-o-le-Fe'e,. with a 
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friend (Mr. Williams, the British Oonsul), and a party of native chi 
and. helpers, when, after proceeding some miles into the forest, we wen 
stopped by an armed party, whose leader complained of our intrusio: 
into the forest without leave from the “ Keeper of the Forest,” an 
demanded payment for permission to proceed. Lest our visit shoul: 
prove a precedent, we paid no tribute, and were very soon politel! 
requested to proceed. The other occasion was when, after visiting | 
famous lake called Lanu-to‘o, I loivered behind to gather ferns, ana 
was surprised to find the party bailed up in a house, pending mm 
arrival. These people also demanded payment, as we had gone to thh 
lake without first obtaining permission from the keeper or owner of tht 
forest. In this case also no toll was paid, and we were very 8003 
requested to proceed. The name of the Rata here mentioned appear: 
as the sixty-second in the genealogy as‘ ‘‘ Rata Vale” (Rata, the fool’l 
with the additional note “Z, ona le vao” (He, to whom the fores: 
belonged). The name of Atonga also occurs with his two brothers a# 
sixty-eighth, or six entries after. : 


2.—Tue Dua Narure or ATONGA. 

The dual nature ascribed to Atonga, viz, that of half spirit, hak 
man, may be noticed, as it seems to occur in many forms in the old 
records. A very old tradition tells us how Li-Tafao (Li, the wam 
derer, or Li, the circumciser), the son of Lua-itu (two sides), went tt 
Atafu, an island to the north of Samoa, and married the daughter o 
Tui-Atafu, the Lord of Atafu, whose descendants are represented az 
performing certain miraculous acts, and accomplishing a long voyag; 
under difficult circumstances ; one of the number, Lii, being swallowee 
up by a fish, and afterwards deified under the name of the well-knowz 
constellation of the Pleiades, and who, as I think, may be regarded a 
the origin of the word “ alit” (of Lii), chief. 

This same notion of the sides again appears in the case of Atonga 
who is represented as half spirit and half man}; possessing all th: 
miraculous power of the one, jained to the sensual feelings and passion: 
of the other. Thus this union of the two natures would seem to havi 
been often present to the thoughts of these early Samoan colonists, In 
the present case it is forcibly brought out in the building of the canoe 
and its subsequent conveyance to Upolu by the birds ; as also in th 
intercourse of Atonga with those around him. Rata is also made t 
possess it, and during the subsequent voyages performed in this an 
other canoes, the same dual nature frequently appears as the. basis 01 
which several remarkable actions and circumstances are mede to rest. 

The same supernatural power was claimed by the Maori tohung: 
Ngatoro-i-rangi, and exercised by him in the peril of the Arawa canot 
when near the month of the Parata (Te waba-o-te-Parata). In othe 
cases, also, it is interesting to notice traces of this same dual nature it 
Maori traditions aud records. 
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3.—TuHe SNAKE AND THE OWL. 


In the curious description of the quarrel between the snake and the 
, the text of the tradition makes the contest to have been between 
pust (conger-eel) and the owl; but, from the scene of the encounter 
ig given as inland, I think the snake must have been meant. 
kes are found in Samoa, but not in Rarotonga. 


4.—“ OLO-KEU” anD “ OLO-I-NANO.” 

These two names, which occur in the song of the birds as they 
fied the famous big canoe across the straits from Savaii to Upolu, 
described in the prelude to the first voyage, are, as I think, con- 
in some way or other with the Maori names of the two pas— 
kan and Horo-tiu—either from some connexion with the voyage of 
great canoe, under Te-alutanga-nuku, which was made to the 
west and west of Savaii; or else from some subsequent inter- 
of parties who sailed in that canoe. The similarity of names 

d seem to point to such connexion.* 


5,—First Voyage cr Great CANoE, 
To the South and South-west. 

The description of the first voyage cf the great canoe is short but 
prehensive : “After this the canoe went about to all the lands on 
side of the heavens (south and south-west), but did not go to the 
yer side of the heavens, or towards Tahiti.” 
Some ‘cireumstances seem to connect this great canoe with the 
rawa” canoe that visited New Zealand. Nuku-roa wes one of the 
jent names of New Zealand, and Te-slutanga-nuku, the name of its 
captain, I have thought may possibly have.seme connexion with 
famous visit of the Arawa canoe. “Tealutanganuku” may be 
ered “Fe that went to Nuku,” or possibly, “ He going to Nuku.” 
e Fifth Voyage, by the family of Malu, to the south and south- 
- both Nuku and Nu‘w are stated to have been visited, Nuku 
wing after Tonga aud Fiti. In the Twelfth Voyage again by 
ia (south), he is said to have sailed direct to Nuku, and after- 

to have visited Anga-ula, Ara ma-tietie, Matatela, and Uea, 
islands which had been visited by the family of Malu many years 
re. These three voyages are the only voyages stated to have been 
@ to the south-west and west. In another place I allude to the 
ilarity of five names which occur in the genealogy with those who 
said to have reached New Zealand in the Arawa canoe, which, if 
ognized as correct, will show that the Tainui voyage was made long 


* We cannot quite agree with Mr. Stair here, but there are several Samoen 
nes ef places localised in New Zealand. For instance, Whangara seems to be 
ical with Fangala of Samoa, the more 80 as Paikes, who named the New 

nd bay, did so in remembrance of his old home in Hawaiki on his arrival 
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before that of the canoe of Tealutanga-nuku, some forty-eight nan 
intervening in the genealogy.* 


6.—Tur SEcoND VoYAGE, UNDER TE-ALUTANGA-LANGI. 


In connexion with the second voyage of the canoe, under * 
alutanga-langi, the name of Kau-kula, the father of Malu, fii 
appears, he being the son of Tealutanga-langi. At che close of t 
second voyage, this chief gave the canoe to his son Kau-kula, 
sailed in her to Fiti and Tonga-leva, then first discovered. 

In the fourth voyage he is again mentioned as sailing with his a 
Malu, to the east and north-east. They discovered a small islas 
named Toku-tea, where Kau-kula was left by Malu. 

In the eighth voyage, under Iroc, he appears again, when Iro,- 
visiting Tau-tea, or Toku-tea, as it is also called, found him, aa 
induced him to accompany him to Rarotonga. At a subseque 
period he appears to have left Rarotonga and returned to Tau-tea as 
Atiu, where he died; and is afterwards spoken of as being fous 
buried in one of the caverns of Atiu, preserved in the rude kind] 
embalming spoken of elsewhere as practised by one or two families | 
Samoa. Amidst much that is fabulous, there is also much to intere 
in this account, as showing how widely spread that mode of rm 
embalming was. 

An example of this kind of burial would seem to have be 
discovered in New Zealand many years sincé, and was exhibited 
Melbourne as a “petrified Maori mummy.” It was discovered im 
cave at the Taieri diggings, Otago, and it was thought by medical m 
to have. been more than a hundred years old, and yet was quite perfex 
It was claimed for it that it illustrated in a remarkable degree t 
ancient Maori rites of sepulture. . 


7.—Tue Turrp VoyaGE, UNDER Kavu-KuLA,t 
To Fiti, &c. 
Malu now first prominently comes into aotice, since we find th 


* There can be very little doubt as to the date the Tainui canoe arrived! 
New Zealand ; it was -twenty - twenty-one generations ago. It seems to us mo 
than probable that some of the early voyages to the south-west Mr. Stair recor’ 
were to New Zealand, but they would be before the time of Te Arawa, Tainui, ¢ 
Probably during some of these earlier voyages New Zealand was first colonised: 
the people found here twenty - twenty-one generations ago.—Epirors. 


t Kaukula is identical with the Maori name Kahukura, a god, but no doubt 
one time a noted man, deified after death. In one of the series of Maori leger 
referring to Tawhaki, the deified man, who is said to have ascended to heavs 
there is a confused story, which appears to have been added to the original ai 
later date, in which a war is described under Maru (Malu) and Tawhaki, duri 
which the forts at Tutuhira (Tutuila), Rarohenga (Olosenga), Kuparu (Upolu) a 
Wawau (? Vavau, of the Tonga Group) were destroyed. This is probably ¢ 
Maori version of “A division now took place between the families of Malu # 
Apa” described by Mr. Stair. It is worthy of further enquiry as to whether t 
Apa mentioned in the text is not the Apa known to Maori: history about the tit 


= the great migration to New Zealand, twenty - twenty-one generations ago. 
DITOES, 
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t the'close of his voyage Kau-kula gave the canoe to his son Malu, 
ho; as the fourth possessor of the great canoe, may be briefly noticed 
ere. His name appears seventy-third on the list. “He is followed by 
e-uenga, otherwise Tangiia (see Fourth Voyage), who is followed by 
.pa, the last on the list. 

_ And now comes the statement, “A division now took place between 
he families of Malu and Apa. Manatu was born to Malu; and 
‘ana and Vaea (twins) were born to Manatu ; these two, with Tupa, 
nd the sister Akimano. Gana was the father of Pou-alii, whose 
hildren were killed by Tane, whose names were I‘u-toto, lku-te-taki, 
ku-te-tauila (Alii o Upolu), and Mea-mea. But that is a different 
tory, and relates to Iro ; it is uot good to confuse them. That history 
iffers from this.” 


8.—Tue FourtH VoyaGE, UNDER MALU, 
To the East and North-east. 

The fourth voyage was made by Malu towards the upper side of 
e heavens (east and north-east), whither he went with his father 
au-kula, who, as before stated, was left by him on an island they 
iscovered, called Tau-tea, also Taku-tea. Malu afterwards sailed 
bout with his men, and then returned to Samoa. 


TANGIIA NOW £iRST COMES INTO NOTICE. 

After Malu’s return to Savaii he married Rua-manu, by whom he 
ad issue two girls, one of whom married a man named Tutapu, and 
ad a son, who was adopted by Malu, as he had no son, and who called 
im Te-uenya (adorning). The boy fell sick, but two aitu (or gods) 
me, who were Tangaloa and Tongaiti. ‘These two looked at the 
joy ; when Tangaloa said, “Suppose we let the boy live? If he lives 
e will be our fejoicing.” On this they named the boy Tangiia 
literally “cried over”) because of the sympathy of the spirits when 
e was near death. 


9.—Tae Firra Voyace, BY THE Famity or Matv, 
To the South-south-west and West. 

During this voyage many lands were visited, including Tonga, Fiti, 
d then Nuku, with many others—fifteen altogether. Whilst at 
uku they built a canoe for the chief, and called it O le Vaa-tapa-langi 
canoe beckoning the heavens), which so pleased the chief that Tar vila 
as proclaimed chief, and later on he obtained the ao of his grand- 
lather Malu. I think it will be recognized that, during this voy ige, 
New Zealand (Nuku) and neighboring islands were visited. 


10.—Tue Sixra Vorace. Tanoia to TaHItt, EASTWARD. 
‘Discovery oy Dwarfs or Pigmies at Tahiti. 
In the narrative of this voyage we have a remarkable discovery of 
igmies at Tahiti by Tangiia, and subdued by him, and ruled over by 
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him or his adopted son.. They were found at a place called Puna-auid 
and are described as of four classes or tribes, called O le Neke, O11 
Mana-une,* O le Kai-lila; and O le Avakevake. They were very ugly 
and very short. 

In the tenth voyage, that of Tangiia, from Tahiti to Mauke 
back, they are mentioned again, in connexion with Iro’s giving one c 
his sons to Tangiia to adopt, in order that Tahiti might not be witho 
a king, and that the four classes of little people might still have 
chief. In the genealogy of the Pomare family, as given by Mis 
Teuira Henry (this Journal, vol. ii, p. 36), mention is apparently mac 
of this discovery,t and doubts are expressed as to the credibility of thl 
statement, whilst Whiro (Iro) is also wrongly credited with having 
discovered the dwarfs, instead of Tangiia; and it is thought 4 
account must refer to some monkeys that had been seen by Iro 0 
some distant land which he is assumed to have visited. It will ‘bt 
seen, however, that the narrative which ascribes the discovery t 
Tangiia is very explicit, and says that they were subject to him, ana 
after him to his adopted son, who held the high-sounding title of Ti 
ariki-upoko-tini (chief of the thousands of heads). 

But the question naturally arises, Who were these pigmies ¢ 
dwarfs? Some think they were the representatives of the Negriti 
family, but the description of their height would seem to show thai 
they were smaller than these. In varidus parts of Polynesia and othe 
lands remnants of aboriginal tribes are found, small races of men, @ 
the Ainos of Japan, with other small races on the larger islands of th: 
Pacific and Malay Archipelago, all going to show that, at one time 
these diminutive races were numerous on. many islands of the Arch: 
pelago, as well as in parts of the Pacific. Even as late as February c 
last year a correspondent of the Melbourne Age asserted that a 
Malayta, of the Solomon Group, ‘‘a small race of men are still foun: 
inhabiting the mountains, and living in a strangely rough state. The; 
go in families, and do not plant food. They roam from place to place 
and sleep in trees ; whilst some even assert that they are unacquainte; 
with the use of fire.”"{ Two of these dwarfs were captured by a: 
inland tribe, and were seen by the writer’s informant. One, the boy 
had died, and unsuccessful attempts had been made to obtain possessio: 
of the girl. No doubt there are remnants of similar tribes to be foun: 
in the interior of many of the larger islands to the northward. 


* Compare this to the reference in the last number of this Journal to th 
Menehune of Hawaii, also to the people, known traditionally to the Maoris, calle 
Manahune,—Eprrogs. ‘ 


+ Not by Miss Henry, but by the Editor. 


{ Compare with this the description of the people called by the Maor 
Te-aitanga-a-te-nuku-mai-tore, Journal, vol. ii, p. 36. 
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Dr. Pickering makes mention of the wild people who used to 
habit Tahiti as being described to him as those “who'were accus 
med to go all over the mountains by tracks and pathways which were 
terly unknown to.natives” of that day. 

I have sometimes thought that these Tahitian pigmies must have 
ud some connexion with the Aztecs, whom in height they would seem 
) resemble, but to differ from them in personal appearance. Whoever 
ley were they would seem to have been a numerous and well-organized 
ody, located within definite bounds, and thus coming before us as 
teresting relics of the distant past. 
Commenting upon the description of these pigmies, 8. Percy Smith 
ys, ‘Probably they are the same as in the Hawaiian stories of the 
fenehune people, said to have been pigmies,.and the first inhabitants 
‘Hawaii. ‘They are known to the Maoris as a people of Hawaiki, 
ader the name of Manahune,” which is precisely the name as given in 
16 records as the name of the third of the four classes of little people 
ngnered by Tangiia, who are called Manaune ; an interesting fact, 

showing how much the back history of the different islands is 
terwoven, 


11.—TuHe Seventh Voyace, unDER Turarv, 
From Marquésas. 


Tutapu* is here represented as coming from the Marquesas (lva) 
Rarotonga, and doing some useful work there. Subsequently, on 
urning to Tahiti, a bitter feud sprang up between him and Tangiia, 
ose destruction he sought to compass with intense hatred and 
alignity. This was continued for many years, until at length, after 
desperate struggle, Tengiia succeeded in killing his old foe at Raro- 
nga, and thus ridding himself of his persecutor. In the narrative a 
ng and strange account is given of the unsuccessful steps taken to 
mm the body of Tutapu after his death. For a long time it was 
destructible, and no amount of firewood could consume the body. 
t length the counsel of Kau-kula was sought. Two messengers were 
spatched, who heard tidings of him at Atin, where he was discovered 
one of the many caverns of that island, apparently embalmed in the 
ide kind of embalming, or atwa-lala-ina. The messengers having 
ined access tc the cavern, and loudly summoned him, he answered, 
d enquired who disturbed his rest? On being told that Tangiia 
sired his help, he asked if he was still alive, and where he was ; and, 
being told, he directed that the afa with which he was bound should 
‘unloosed. This was done, and the messengers were directed to take 
m to Tangiia. On reaching Rarotonga, he was informed by Tangiia 
at they had summoned him that he might help them to burn the 


* For Tangiia and Tutapu as two brothers, chiefs of Tahiti, see Gills Myths 
id Bongs, p. 23, also this Journal, vol. i, p. 28, note 6,—EprroRs. 


12. IV. 
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body of Tutapu. He immediately proceeded to remove the sacredne 
that had previously surrounded the body, and as he declared had pre 
vented its burning. On this ceremony being performed, the bod 
was easily consumed. 

I am not aware if this Tutapu is identical with Tutapu, the fath 
of Tangiia, and son-in-law of Malu, spoken of in the narrative of t 
fourth voyage. He is represented as coming from the Marquesas, b 
he may have previously gone there from Samoa. Should such 
the case, his conduct iv thus chasing his son is unaccountable. It maa 
have been that his son’s brilliant success and renown as a navigatoc 
ha?’ roused the Old Adam of jealousy. In connexion with the reputee 
uifficulty of burning the body before removing the sacredness, thi 
name itself is noteworthy—tu, to stand ; tapu, to make sacred, 


12.—Tre ErecutTa Voyaae, or fro, 
Eastward to Rarotonga, 

The name of Iro* first appears here in connexion with thess 
voyages as going from Samoa (Savaii) to Rarotonga to settle there 
The name appears in the genealogy in connexion with the division ct 
the records of the families of Malu and Apa, Iro apparently belonging 
to the latter, In the narrative it is said that when Iro reachee 
Rarotonga, he heard that Tutapu had preceded him, on which he wens 
to salute him, for they were old friends, This was apparent in thei: 
after intercourse, so that although Tutapu on reaching Rarotonga, a3 
the first is said to have come from Marquesas (Iva), I think that he 
was originally from Samoa, and identical with Tutapu, the father ox 
Tangiia, and son-in-law of Malu. There would formerly have beer 
much intercourse between the different groups. 


13.—Tur Ninrs Voyaae. Tanaa to Rapa, 

On reaching Rapa, Tangiia finds Iro, and together they set sail te 
Tahiti, where Tangiia found that Tutapu had killed and eaten his twe 
sons, who had been adopted by his father-in-law Maono, <A short wal 
was the consequence, ; 


14.—Tue Tenta Voyaar, Tanoia To MAURE. 


At Mauke, Iro gives one of his sons to Tangiia to adopt ; also, he 
gave some idols and musical instruments. 


15.—Tnre Evevenrh Voyaes. Iro RETURNS TO SAMOA. 


Tro returned to Samoa, and Tangiia named his adopted son Te 
ariki-upoko-tini (chief of the thousands cf heads), In his despair 


* Tro is undoubtedly the same as the Maori Whiro and Tahitian Hiro, a noted 
voyager according to the traditions of both races. See this Journal, vol. ii, p. 38 
His descendants are living in New Zealand at the present day. According tc 
Maori history he flourished about twenty-three - twenty-four generations ago, Se 
Journal, vol. ii, p, 41, foot-note.—Eprrons, 


a 
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igiia seeks the counsel and help of his sister, who -was settled at 
ahine. She advises him, and gives him the original big canoe 
ught by the birds from Savaii, as his own canoe was small. Tangiia 
med the canoe O le Tika-o-le-tuafafine* (saved by the sister), and 
n sailed in her to Samoa. 


| 16.—Tue TwetrtH VoyaGcr. Tanaita, 

: Southwards, 

Tangiia now sailed south, leaving Manono and Apolima on the 
ht hand as they sailed. They reached Nuku, Angaula, Ara-ma- 
ti‘e, Mata-te-la and other lands visited by the family of Malu many 
rs before. At Uea they meet a man named Tera-tua-nuku, recently 
e from a land called Vacrota, He afterwards sailed with Tangiia 
aki-nuku. 


17.—THirTEENTH Voyace. TANGIIA, 
Eastward. 
Tangiia and his company sailed to Rurutu, thence to Papau, also 
ed Rimatara. Here Tera-tua-nuku settled. After this Tangiia 
ed northward and reached an island called Maketu,t where he first 
1 met with Karika, a chief from Marquesas, or Iva. After some 
entures they sailed in company, and Karika] tried to entrap Tangiia 


the fafa. 
18.—© ue Farid, anp Taneita’s CANOE. 


In Samoan mythology mueh mystery was thrown around the 
aded fafa, so that it is difficult to define its exact meaning. Still,. 
hink it may be described as the entrance to the Samoan Hades, or 
ce of the dead. There were said to be two entrances to the jafd, 
- one called ‘Lua-loto-ali‘i” (or deep hole of chiefs), the other “ Lua- 
tau-fanua” (deep hole of the common people) ; but still the dual 
rance was, I think, included in the term O le Fafa. Two other 
es, as indicating two outlets from the fafa, may, be considered as 
ultimate destination of those entering the fa/fa, viz., “O le Nu‘uo 
a” (or the land of spirits) and “O le Nu‘u-o-nonoa ” (or land of the 


* Again this name throws light on an obscure passage in the “‘ Genealogies 
Historical Notes from Rarotonga,” vol. i, p. 67, of this Journal, which puzzled 
h Rev. Dr. Gill and ourselves in the translation of it. Now that we know this 
the name of Tangtia’s canoe, the Rarotongan document reads quite clearly. 
line 26 on page quoted.—Eprrors. 


{ The modern name of which is Mauke, one of the Cook Group.—Eprrors. 


i For Karike, Tutapu, and Tangiia, see Gill’s Myths and Songs, pp. 23 and 25. 
rding to the Rarotongan papers already quoted, Karika came from Manu‘a at 
oa originally, where indeed his genealogy is still preserved, see this Journal, 
i, p. 76, note 16. As is stated in those papers, Karika made eight long 
ages. No doubt the Marquesas was included in his visits, hence the statement 


e text.—EpIToRs. 
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bound) ; the former, I imagine, corresponding to Pulotu, and the latt: 
being “Sa-le-Ke‘e,” the Samoan Tartarus. The fafa would th 
naturally be looked upon with dread. 

In Samoan mythology it was located in the west, in which quart 
both the Elysium, Pulotu, and Sa-le-Fe‘e were also placed, but ‘ 
Tangiia’s narrative the entrance is placed in the ocean, between Manu’ 
Tonga, and Rarotonga, which would be west as he was sailing, and : 
which locality he is described as béing unconsciously enticed into) 
course which brought him into immediate contact with the troubld 
waters, as he considered, of the fafa. 

They had agreed to sail together, and started in company, whee 
on Karika’s suggestion, Tangiia sailed to the left of his canoe, and ws 
thus drawn within the influence of the fafa. It would thus seem tha 
Karika was aware of the existence of some kind of whirlpool « 
maélstrom, hard to avoid if once drawn within its influences. Tangis 
was entangled within the outward limits of its power, and, on puttir 
his hand into the sea to ascertain as to the set of the current, he w# 
astonished to find the water was hot, and he then knew that Karik 
had endeavored to entrap him into the danger. He at once put bi 
canoe about, and shortly after, on putting his hand again into th 
water, be was glad to find that it was again coal as usual. On this I 
headed his canoe for Rarotonga, and after a time reached there 1 
safety. 

For a long time I'régarded much of this. statement as a myth, bu 
at length some facts came to my knowledge which appeared to throx 
light upon the matter, and, as I thought, explained to a great exter 
this strange old record of. the past, I think the explanation of tk 
mystery will be found in the fact that this illustration of the mua 
dreaded fafa was nothing more nor less than some submarine distur’ 
ance in those seas, such being of frequent occurrence, as recer 
observations have shown, and with the outlying margin of one of whic: 
in some way or other, Tangiia would seem to have come into contact, 

Of late years several well authenticated instances of submarix 
disturbances have been noticed in the ocean between Manu‘a an 
Rarotonga, and it is reasonable to think that the same phenomer 
should have occurred in bygone ages. 

The first thing that led me into this train of thought was a par 
graph in the Melbourne Argus, of November 19th, 1862, which state 
that three reefs had been discovered amongst the Friendly Islands « 
the Pacific. Two were discovered by Her Majesty’s sloop Peloru: 
and the other by a whaler. ‘“The-sea is quite warm in the neighho 
hood of the reef, and sometimes like a boiling cauldron, which prov: 
subterranean fires are near.” 

Again, in 1867, the late J. C. Williams, Esq., the then Britis 
Consul at Apia, reported to the British Foreign Office that on Septen 
ber 5th of that year a submarine volcano had broken out in the oces 
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bout two miles from Olosenga, one of the most easterly of the 
Vavigator [slands, which occasioned great submarine disturbance. 

On April 5th, 1874, Captain McKenzie observed what he thought 

yas 2 submarine volcano in. a state of activity when about midway 
yetween Habai and Tonga, still telling of submarine unrest ; whilst 
yven as late as December 18th, 1894, the captain of the Mey Merrilees 
m reaching Tonga reported having ‘passed Falcon Island, thrown up 
yy a volcano a few years before, and: reports ‘‘ That it is not so high as 
yhen first thrown up, but that volcanic action is still active in the 
eas around.” 
_ From ‘the foregoing facts it will be seen how active submarine 
volcanic action has been, and still continues to be, in those seas; and 
which, I think, will easily account for the strange phenomenon that 80 
errified Tangiia and his companions; and, at the same time, added to 
he dread caused by the terrors of the unknown fafa. To my own 
aind the statement nf the officers of the Pelorus as to the temperature 
f the sea surrounding the reefs, and of its sometimes appearing like 
boiling cauldron, would be sufficient to account for Tangiia’s terror, 
ease he was cognizant of phenomena at all approaching such as I 
lave just described. 

In the deeply interesting account of “The coming of the Arawa 
nd Tainui canoes from Hawaiki to New Zealand,” by S. Percy Smith, 
Esq.,*.a reference is apparently made to a similar, if not, as I think, to 
he same circumstance. In Maori mythology the,fa/a-would appear to 
: represented by the expression “ Te-waha-o-te-Parata” (the mouth of 


he Parata), which ‘was supposed to. be a “monster that resides at the 
ttom of the ocean; each time he inbalés or exhales his breath it 
ges the tide to flow.” 

_ The Maori description says, “ So the canoe sailed on, and after a 
ime, Ngatoro-i-rangi caused it to descend to Te-waha-o-te-Parata, in 
onsequence of the evil conduct of his friend Tama-te-kapua towards 

im. Ngatoro-i-rangi had invoked the aid of the gods, who responded 
© his call. When the waters reached midships, the Arawa was on 
the point of foundering, and Kearoa called out, ‘O Toro! Kearoa’s 
illow has fallen,’ but. the old man gave no response. Tt was not until 
he voice of his nephew calling on his uncle in these words, ‘ Tauanui, 

! thou hast the power, return thy people to the world of light,’ 
hat the heart of Ngatoro-i-rangi was touched, and he caused the canoe 
emerge.” 

If this description alludes to a ditterent encounter with this dread 
phenomenon, the Arawa canoe was more involved in danger than the 
eanoe of Tangiia; but I think the explanation of the peril will be 
found to be the same in both cases. 


* Journal Polynesian Society, vol: ii, p. 233. 
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19.—Rata, RaTA-NUI, AND THE KURA. 

In “The coming of the Arawa and Tainui canoes” (p. 284 of th 
same Journal), these names occur, to which brief allusion may 
made. 

Rata, the name of the owner of the forest in which the grea 
canoe was built on Savaii, was commemorated by the immigran 
on landing from the Arawa by the name of Rata-nui, conferred 61 
their landing-place in the district of Tiki-rau, or Cape Runaway ; thus 
as it seems to me, connecting in some manner the name of Rata wi 
the fortunes of both the first great canoe and the Arawa.* 

The kura is also mentioned at the same time. This was a reo 
head-dress of feathers, which resembled the brilliant red blossoms of « 
tree here called rata, but whether thus named by the voyagers themr 
selves on their landing, as I think most likely, or otherwise, it is oz 
course impossible to tell. 

The same ornament is mentioned in connexion with Tangiia’’ 
meeting with Karika, in the thirteenth voyage. This was O le Pale 
wla, or red crown or coronet, much valued by chiefs of rank, ana 
constantly worn by them as an insignia of rank. Head-dresses 
(tw‘inga) were used in war and’dancing. O le Pale, or crown, was also 
used as a head-dress, There were formerly apparently three sorts in 
common use, some of which would appear to be very ancient, front 
mention frequently made of them in old traditions. There was O ld 
Tu‘inga, a head-dress of brown hair; O le Tu‘inga-ula, a head-dress 02 
red feathers ; and O le ‘Pale, or frontlet or crown of red feathers; alse 
called O le Pale-ula. The head-dress and crown of red feathers formeo 
the principal ornament of the great chiefs, and are frequently ment 
tioned as used by such in the old traditions. The 7winga-wla, or reo 
Tuinga, was a small mat carefully covered over with bighly-prizec 
crimson or scarlet feathers, obtained from a beautiful species of parrot 
found in the Fiji Islands, and also, I think,.in Tonga. These feathers 
were rare and costly, but some few chiefs possessed them in sufficient 
quantities so as to form armlets and other ornaments, as well as 
Tu‘inga and Pale, which were greatly valued. Very beautiful red 
feathers were also obtained from several Samoan varieties of paroquet ; 
but those from Fiji and Tonga were most valued. 

In the Maori records the kwras were said to be red or brown: thé 
latter I take to be the T7u‘inga, or head-dress of brown hair, most 
likely a light brown color (ena or ena-ena), a color very much 
valued, especially by the females, who were constantly in the habit of 
dyeing or staining their fine black hair with a pomade of a particular 
kind of clay or mud, which was afterwards washed off with lime water, 


’ The name Rata-nui, in this case, is, we think, derived from the rata trees 
growing there, the red flowers of which were taken for kuras. The name rata for 


the tree Metrosideros was one brought from Hawaiki. They have the same name 
in Tahiti.—Eprrors. 
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as to produce this much desired ena, or light brown color. A note 
page 234 of the same Journal says, “The make or appearance of the 
wa is like a very large tawhara (flower of the Freycinetia), but they 
e red or brown, like the color of a man’s skin (i.¢., a Maori’s skin). 
1s kuras brought in the Arawa were treasured up as heirlooms, and 
metimes brought forth and placed upon the dead: chiefs ar they lay 
state,” 


REMOVAL OF SACREDNESS BY THE CEREMONY. OF LULU‘U, 
orn SPRINKLING, 

In the seventh yoyage, under Tutapu, page 121 T have noticed a 
rcumstance that occurred at Rarotonga, in connexion with the death 
'Tutapu, after many conflicts with Tangiia, and years of long-con- 
aned persecution, At length he was slain by Tangiia, who gave 
ders that his body should be burnt, but this was found to be 
ypossible, the body resisting frequent attempts at burning, made 
ecessively at different places. At length Tangiia despatched two 
essengers for Kau-kula, seeking his aid. They found him at Atiu, 
id brought him to Rarotonga. On learning what was wanted, he 
clared that the difficulty in burning the body arose from its sacred- 
ss, Kau-kula dispersed this sacredness by a ceremony much practised 
‘Samoa, so as to. render the body ngafua, or freed. After which it 
Beconsnmed without difficulty, 

This was a custom not only in constant use in the olden days, but 
very ancient one, The sacredness attributed to certain chiefs gave 

to many observances which were. irksome to their families or 
BP ecdént, since, whatever they came in contact with required to 
ergo the ceremony of Lulu‘u, or sprinkling with water, both to 
move the sacredness supposed to be communicated to the article or 
ace, or person who had touched either, whether thé chief himself, or 
e place where he had sat, as also anything that he had touched, as 
ell as to guard against the danger of sudden death, which was 
lieved to be imminent to any person who might touch the sacred 
vief, or whatever he had touched ; so great was the mantle of sacred- 
egs attached to many high chiefs, as well as to the priesthood. Thus 

e spot where such a chief had sat was sprinkled with water imme- 
poy he had left it, as were also the persons who had sat on either 
de of him when he received company, as well as the attendants who 
ad waited upon him. This ceremony of Lulu‘w, or sprinkling, was 
served on other occasions, 

It was always observed on the occasion of deposing a chief and 
epriving him of his ao, or titles, in which case the ceremony was 
performed by seme of those who had either bestowed them. or had the 
swer to do so. In the case of the death of the usurper, O le Tama- 
inga, who was Killed in A‘ana in 1829, his body was sprinkled with 
ater, and his title, “‘O le Tui A‘ana,” recalled from him before his 
ody was hewn in pieces, The ceremony consisted in sprinkling the 
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body with coco-nut water, and the officiating chief, or 7'ula-fale, sayi 
“Give us back our ao, or title,” by which ceremony the title 
recalled and the sacredness removed, so that it was rendered nga 
or freed from its former sacredness. It was also used over pers 
who had been newly tattooed, and upon those who had contamina 
themselves by contact with a dead body. In each of these cases i 
ceremony was carefully observed and reverently attended to, as v 
dire consequences were considered certain to follow its omission. 
the case of the newly tattooed, especially. of chiefs, a more elaborr 
ceremonial was observed. In the evening before the sprinkling wass 
be performed, the whole of the operators and attendants provid 
themselves with torches and proceeded to the marae, where they we 
through a variety of motions, until, at a given signal, tiie torches wv 
all simultaneously extinguished. A water bottle was then brought ¢ 
and dashed to pieces in the front of the newly tattooed party; aft 
which the torches were all re-lighted, ana a careful search was ma: 
for the cork of the broken vwater-bottle or calabash. Much anxid 
was felt respecting the recovery of the cork or plug, since, if lost. 
was said to forebode the death of one of the tattooed party. The ne 
day all who had been tattooed underwent the ceremony of Lulu‘u, , 
sprinkling, which was performed by one of the operators taking coe 
nuts and sprinkling water over eacn one who had been tattooed. 

In Maori legends and records this same sacredness, as attached | 
certain chiefs and people, frequently appears, and on page 240 of t: 
Journal quoted, of “‘The coming of the Arawa and Tainui canoes 
there occurs this passage: ‘“‘ Now, when Tama-te-kapua (the captain: 
the Arawa canoe) drew nigh unto death, he said to his son Tuho: 
‘Be very careful to purify thyself correctly when thou comest to bw 
me, lest my spiritual influence should harm thee.’ But Tuhoro 6 
not purify himself properly when he officiated on Tama-te-kapua, 80 | 
told his sons Thenga and Tama-ihu-toroa that he was overcome by t 
influence of their grandfather, so that he had not conducted the ce’ 
monies properly.” On which he gave his sons very explicit directio 
as to how they should act in the case of his death. : 

A foot-note -— No. 1—says, ‘‘ Whaka-puta,. the purification 
cleansing from a state of ¢apu, or restriction after contact with a de 
body, with which was connected many karakias and ceremonies. T 
personal mana, translated by ‘spiritual influences,’ for want of a bett 
term, was considered to be baneful.” 

Tn Maori estimation the sacredness here spoken of would seem 
have been mainly restricted to contact with a dead body, whilst 
Samoa it had a much wider signification, and entered very, largely ir 
the daily life of the people. Perhaps it was so in the case of the Mac 
population of New Zealand.* 


* The Maoris were subject to much the same sacredness or tapu as descrit 
above by the Author.—Eprrors. 
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SAMOAN GENEALOGIES AND EARLY RECORDS. 


Ture Hisrory or THE Preoritine or RAROTONGA, 
With the Genealogy of the People of Samoa, whence they sprang. 


“Upolu was the land. The first chief of Upolu, from whom sprang 
16 population, was Tupua, and Taito,* his wife, These are indeed 
angaloa and Tongaiti.” 


. Tupua and Tonga-iti, who gave 34. O le Manava. 


birth to 85. , Enua. 
2. O le Nga-taito-alii. 36; cay Lapu: 
3. , Nga-tupua. 37. , Te-kapua-nui. 
4, » e-ate-a-nuku. 38. , Te-kapua-ai. 
5. » Te-ate-a-langi. 89. , Te-kapua-ai. 
3. . Te-uila-o-le-langt. 40. , Te-ala-kapua. 
: » Te-i5-o-le-langi. 41. , Manu. 
..» Te-magugu-&-le-langi. 42. , Manu-te-iilii. 
>,  Te-gatata-o-le-langi. 43. , Manu-te-lalama. 
eae Ati-tulia-o-le-langi. 44. , Manu-kai-ai. 
i. , Tuta-langi-o-longo. 45. ,  Manu-kaka-kinaloa. 
: ,» Tuta-langi. 46. 2 Ux, 
. » Tu-maunga-o-ata. 47, Ane, 
t. , Tu-ala-pakoia. 48. , -Ti-tape-uta. 
5. , Te-pupi. 49. , Ti-tape-tai. 
5. » Le-o-ata.f 50. , Tangaloa-i-i‘u-gata. 
i. , Tane-au-aka. 61, , Takituki. 
,» Tane-tutaki-fanua. 52, , Aka-vaa. 
, Tane-a-lalu. 58. , Te-la-ili. 
, ‘Tane-iti-pepele. 54. , Te-alesle-matangi. 
, Tane-makolo-i-le-tus-o-le- 55. ,, Tu-agai-mai. 
langi. 66. , Te-langi-taili. 
, Koia-ulu-ta‘a. 57. , Taili-i-le-langi. 
» Tei-vao. 68. , Te-langi-taili. 
» ‘Tarie. 59. . Ta-pili-to‘elau. 
, Te-tapu-i-Avaiki. 60. , Rata, 
» Te-Avaiki-atea. 6s. » Rata-tia, 
,. Te-aolia-nuku. 62.° , Rata-valet (‘‘C Rata fo't ¢ ona 
» ‘Te-poti-o-le-langi. le vad.”’) 
, Mata-nuku. 63. , Alii. 
ae Laie, GAtp a ao: 
. , Mata-langi-tuia. 65. , Tai. 
.  Moela. 66. , Rika-langi. 
3. Nooia 67. , Ka-ulu. 


* Both names preserved in Maori tradition, and especially in their karakias or 
neantations, with frequently affixes or suffixes—the latter name as Tahito or 
‘awhito. Compare also the Hawaiian ancestors Kupua and Kahito.—Epirors, 

+15 and 16. Compare Te-pupu and Te-hoata often found in Maori karakias. 


—HDITORS. 
$ Rata, she fool. This was the Rata that owned the bush in which the cance 


yas built. 


13. IV. 
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68. O le Atongs, ma éna usu etoalua,O 71. O le Kaukula. 
Olo-keu, ma Olo-i-nano (Ato- 72. , Malu. 
nga, and his two brothers, 73. , Te-uenga, o lea fot Tang. 
Olo-keu and Olo-i-nana). ; (This is Tangiia). 

69. , Te-alutanga-nuku (Tui A‘ana). 74. , Apa.* 

70. , Te-slutanga-langi (his son) 


A division now took place between the families of Malu and A 

After this Manatu was born to Malu, and Gana and Vaea (twi 
were born to Manatu ; these two, with Tupa, and his sister Akim 
Gana was the father of Pou-alii, whose children were killed by T: 
whose names were I‘u-toto, Iku-te-take, Iku-te-tauila, chiefs of Upol 
and Meamea-i‘u. But that is a different history, and relates to Id 
it is not good to confuse them; but we now turn to the history 
Atonga and his two brothers Olo-keu and Olo-i-nano. The narratii 
now proceeds (page 100). 


Tue GENEALOGY oF TAMA-A-LE-LANGI (“Son or THE Sxk1Es,”) f 
From Mamwoe and Mamoefasine. 


A man named Fanga came from Pango. He brought his man 
tangi, a dove, and coming along the tua-sivi (centre ridge of tk 
mountain) reached Si‘u-tavae. He married To, the daughter of Tal 
by whom he had issue as follows :— 


* Polynesian scholars will notice in this genealogy that Mr. Staii 
native historian has given many of the names in their Samoan form, others | 
their Rarotongan form. A native of Rarotonga after dwelling some time in Sama 
would be likely to do this. The attention of Maori scholars is drawn to Nos. & 
67, 68 in the above table: Tai, Ra-ulu, and Atonga. Three very celebrate 
ancestors of the people found in New Zealand on the arrival of the fleet of canoe 
twenty or twenty-one generations ago were Toi, Rauru, and Whatonga, which oceu 
exactly in the above order, t.e., Whatonga was a grandson of Toi. According t 
Rarotonga history, Tangiia, No. 73 on the list, flourished about twenty-for 
generations ago, therefore Atonga (No. 68) lived about twenty-nine generatior 
ago. According to Maori genealogies, Whatonga lived about twenty-seven ¢ 
twenty-eight generations ago, It would seem from this that the three name 
given are identical, and known both to Rarotongans and Maoris, and that the 
are ancestors common to both peoples. The transmutation of Tai into Toi is 4 
strict accordance with the genesis of the Polynesian languages, where “ a,” “0, 
and “e” are constantly interchangeable. The argument against the identity ¢ 
these three people is the fact that, so far as is known, Toi, Rauru, and Wha’ 
always resided in New Zealand—they are acknowledged on all hands to be th 
ancestors of the people found here by the Hawaiki Maoris, This difficulty i 
Polynesian history is capable of explanation, but this is not the place for { 
Our object is to draw the attention of scholars to what seems to be somethin 
more than a mere coincidence, and to point to the results which are likely to flo 


from the publication of such valuable papers as those of the Rey. J. B. Stair’s.- 
Eprrors. 


f This “Son of the Skies” was also one of the official tit Kine 
Corea—' The Son of Heavens,” tles of the King c 
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Na, Male. Female. Issue, 
1. Fanga .. Ae ae LO ae es .. Bina-ta-fanau. 
2. Tangata Matua.. e+ Sina-ta-fua « Fai-sia-i-langi, 
8. Le Onga-fanua-tele .. Fi aa .. Fas-sili-a-langi. 
4. Tui A‘ana-le-ui-tele .. a oe . Faa-lulu-mann. 
5, Tangaloa-faaofo-nun .. 5} 3H e- O Le-langi-na-ti. 
6; O Le-langi-na-to >» Vai-o-tama-soa .. .. Tama-a-le-langi. 
7. Vama-o-le-langi ee Vai-tao .. oi .. Sala-masina, (Queen O le 


Tupu fafine). 


8. Tapu-mania .. .- Sala-masina .. . O Fafa-i-vae-ese. 
9. Taua-tama-i-nnu-ala-iti O Fafa-i-vao-ese-ese .. Taufau and Sina (girls), 
10. Tau-ili-ili-i-paps 46 + -. Tupua-ai-vao. 
11. Titai-a-vae ee -. Sina Ae a . Faumuina. 
12. Faumuina ee .- Tala-leo-mali ,. . Fonoti. 
75 a .. Ata-matau es . Vaafusuanga. 
| ie °* .. Taua-ma-lo-ulua-alii .. Samala-ulu.* 
18. Fonoti .. we -- Fuatino .. i .. Mua-gutu-ti‘a, 
14. Mua-gutu-ti‘a .. e. Fenumi-i-vao .. «. Tupua. 
16. Tupua .. oy «- Tu-ala-pita a -- Galu-ma-le-mana, 
16. Galu-ma-le-mana Pp i Yo): a 45 AREpifo 
ae -. Le-tele-a-sau .. »- Nofoa-sa-e-fa. 
a es Tele-a-tai-ua .. -. Tualau, 
” -. Matua-fala-ese. 
a .. A-tu-i-tale-tilo .. «» O Viola, 
a: .- Pala-pu-i-le-gatai-vai. 
- .. Sau-i-malae ., .. l'a-mafana. 
17. I‘a-mafane ws ea POU, “ere Sc -- Tui-one-ula. 


18. Nofoa-sa-e-fa. — 


19. Safe-o-fafine .. . His wife a Tongan . One of his sons (Le: asi-o- 
| le-langi) was Moenga- 
gogo’s father. Mamoe 
saw him when a boy. 
20, O le Tama-faings. 


21. O Malietca. 


* Ona mavae lea o lea Usunga o le tupufia oc Toumvatna (That ends the 
generation and growth of Taumuaina). 


NGA RITENGA HOPU MANU A TE MAORI, 
O MUA, 


Na Tamati RANAPIRI, 
(Through the Rev. J. McWilliam, of Otaki. ) 


Uroxo 1. 


E korero mo nga ritenga hopu, patu, manu a te Maori, ara, ii 

etahi o nga manu Maorio Nin Tireni; mo te Kereru (Kukupa)) 

mo te Kaka, mo te Tui (Koko), mo te Kakariki, mo te Parera, mo te: 
Kiwi, mo te Kokomako. 

Na, me timata te korero i nga ritenga hopu mo te Kereru i te: 
tuatahi. He manu pai taua manu, te Kereru; he manu ahua rarata,. 
he manu noho roa ki runga ite rakau. E toru nga tino ritenga patu: 
mo tenei manu mo te Kereru ; te tuatahi he titi, te tuarua, he ahere: 
(mahanga), te tuatoru, he tahere (wero). 

Ko taua mea ko te titi, he rakay tu, e tupu ana, hanga ai he kahu-. 
papa ki runga, hei noboanga mo te tangata, hei raweketanga mo ngei 
mea hei hopui te Kereru. I nga wae hua ai te kakano o te nguhere,, 
ara, te Whanake, ka kitea te nui o te Kereru e rere ana, e kai ana hoki’ 
i taua kakano; ka rere, penei tonu me te pokai pii ina whanau, ke rere: 
ki runga ki te takiwe i runga ake i ga rakau, a, ka whakatau iho ano) 
ki runga inga rakau. Pena tonu te rere a te Kereru i te wa e mau 
ana tena kakano, a, tata noa ki te horonga o tera kakano, 6 te Whanake, 
{ te takiwa e timata ai te rere pera‘a te Kereru, ka mahara nga tangata 
maia, kaha; mohio, o tena hapu, © tena hapu, e noho tata ana i taga 
takiwa e nohoia ra ete Kereru, ara nga tangata ano.o te whenua, kia 
haere ratou kia hanga titi, he hopu mo taua manu mo te Kereru. Ka 
whakatakina (tirohia) te rakau pai hei tata, ka tirohia te pai o runge © 
iaua rakau, te pai o te huinga o runga o nga rau, te pai o te purero- 
tanga o runga i etahi atu rakau, e tutata ana (haunga ia te ngahere 
nui). Ka kitea te paj, katahi ka mahia hei titi. Ki te mea, keore 
he aka e piri ana ki taua rakau hei pikitanga ki runga, a, tera pea 
tctehi rakau pai tona pikitanga e tutata mai ana te tu ki tava rakan 
hei tita, ka pikitia i tera, ka roua (grawhata) mai i runga i tera rakan 
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tunga i te rakau hei tutti. Ki te kore he rakau pera, @ pai ana hei 
awhatatanga mai ki rungai taua rakau hei titi. ka roua ake ano i te 
ke o taua rakau hei tata ra, ka hanga kite arawhata, ka here tonu 
o ki te tiriana o taua rakau, a eke noa ki runga. Ano ka eketia, ka 
patapahia he rakau i raro, ka hutia ki runga i taua rakau titi, ka 
nga hei kahupapa—hei nohoanga mo ie tangata, mo nga tangata 
korua ranei, ka mahia nga pouaka. Te pouska, he rakau tarai 
arie, 0 5 putw pea te roroa, e 2} inihé te whanui, 1 inchi te matotoru, 
4,e 5 ranei aua rakau pouaka, ka herea aus rakau pouaka ki tena 
ka, ki tena peka, o taua rakau, ki nga peka e tu ana whakarunga, 
a purero ake te pito whakarunga o aua rakau pouaka, i te matamata 
nga rau o te rakau titi, hei iringi iho mo nga tumu, mo te mea hei 
pu i nga Kereru; he rakau ata hanga (tarei) marie, hei whaka- 
aunga mio te aho muka, e mau ai nga waewae o te Kereru. E nui 
1a te mate o te Kereru ki tenei ritenga patu a te Maori, ¢ tae ana ki 
rua rau nga manu i te ra kotohi, a, ma te iti o te-rere a te Kerera i 
ra, ka iti iho. hoki nga mea e mau.* 


Upoxo 2. 


Tetehi ritenga patu mo te Kereru, he ahere (mahanga). Kei nga 
ae hua ai'te kakano o nga Miro, ka mui taua manu, te Kereru, ki te 
ai i faua kakano, ina maoa. Ko taua kakano ko te Miro, he kakano, 
tere ana te whakamomona i taua manu ite Kereru; he kakano hoki 
whakahia-inu anaitaua manu. I muao te macatanga o taua kakano, 
te Miro, i nga wa e rite ai mo te hua, ka haere nga tangata maia, 
ha, mohio, ki te ngahere, ki te titiro i te huanga o taua kakano o te 
iro. Mehemea ka kite aua tangata, i hua taua kakano, ka timata te 
akapai inga waka (kumete) wai, a, ki te karo ranei i etahi waka 
umete) ki runga i te pakiake rata, i etahi atu rakau ranei e mohiotia 
: he pai, hei waka wai I mua o te nohoanga o te Kereru ki te 


iro, ka whakakingia aua waka (kumete) ki te wai; ko etahi waka, 
‘mea whakairi ki runga i te rakau, here rawa nga pito.o te waka ki 
rakau, kei taka. E mabia ana aua waka wai ki te takiwa o nga 
.. Ka muta tena mahi, me te-whakaki i nga waka (kumete) ki te 
ai, ka waiho kia kite nga Kerera, kia inu hoki; a, i te mea kua nui 
, mohio o nga Kereru, ki aua wai, katahi ka timata te ahere (mahanga), 
» aheretia nga waka wai, ka aheretia nga manga o nga Miro, nga 
anga e pai aua hei iringa mo nga mahanga.. 
Mehemea ka haere te tangata mohio i te ugaherehere, a ka kite ia i 
tehi kopuapua wai, ka tirohia e taua tangata mohio nga rakau e 
tata ana ki taua kopua wai, ka kite ia i te rapihanga o nga waewne 0 
, Kereru i ava, rakau, ka mohio ia, he. wai tera © inumai ane e te 
‘ereru, ka mahia e ia he mabanga mana ki taua wai. 


* Tirohia te ahua No. 1 me No. 4. 
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E ono, e whitu, nga waka wai a te tangata kotahi, a nui atu; © rv 
e toru, nga rakau e aheretia ana. I te ra e timata ai te whakairi 
nga mahanga, no te ata tae now ki te ahiahi, e kore nga manu e maw 
tena ra (i te ra tuatahi),e uia, ara, e taugotangohia, i nga mahang 
engari mo tetehi atu ra, mo te songa ake ; he ritenga tena mo mua ik 
no nga tupuna Maori. E kore te tangata e whakaturituri i 
takiwa mahinga manu; ki te tata wahie; ki tetehi turituri pera 
i te awatea, kei mataku nga Kereru, a ka rere ki tetehi atu wa 
engari kei te ahiahi po, katahi ka tata te tangata i etahi wahie mon 
E moe tonu atu ana hoki nga tangata mahi manu (ahere) i te ng! 
herehere, ko etahi hei pikau i nga manu ki nga tino kainga 

Ko te ritenga patu tenei mo te Kereru e tino nui rawa ai te ma 
@ mau ana i te tangata kotahi, te rua rau, te toru rau, i te ra kota, 
A ma ie tau iti te manu, ka iti hoki nga manu e mau i te ra kotahi,, 
ma te mea ra ano kia horo tenei kakano, te Miro, katahi ka mutu tee 
ritenga patu o taua manu o te Kereru—ka kore ano hoki te noho o) 
Kereru ki runga i te Miro.* : 


Urpoxo 3. 


Te tuatoru o nga ritenga patu, mo taua manu, mo te Kereru, | 
tahere, he wero kite here. Taua mea te here, he rakau roa, he mea as 
mahi marie na te tangata, he Tawa te rakau pai e mahia ana hei he» 
He mea titiro ano ki te Tawa tika (aritahi), roa hoki; e tae ana kii 
toru tekau, a, toru tekau ma rima ranei puéw te roa, hei te Tawa kua 
ngawari. Ka tuaina te rakau, ka poroa kia toru tekau, toru tekau 1: 
rima ranei puéu te roa, ka tiwharahia roatia taua rakau Tawa, kia rv 
kia toru ranei nga here i roto i taua rakau kotahi' Ka tareia kia ij 
kia kotahi inthi me te koata pea te matotoru o waenganui, a kia to 
koata inihi pea nga pito, ka waruhia kia pai, kia maene, kia tika hob 
a, katahi ka mahia he tarakaniwha. Taua mea te tarakaniwha, 
wheua, e waruhia ana kia koi tetehi pito, ka whakatara (kaniwha) a: 
tetehi taha, hei maunga mo te manu ina tu e ka werohia e te tangat 
Ka oti te mahi o te tarakaniwha, katahi ka whauhia (herea) ki tete 
pito o taua here, katahi ka hnere ki te tahere (wero) manu i 
ngaherehere. E werohia ana te Kereru i nga wa o te huanga o: 
kakano o te Whanake, o te Miro hoki; © ahere ana, e wero ana. 
werohia ana hoki i te wa o te huanga o te kakano Koroi (a 
Kahikatea) me etahi atu rakau.} 

Ki te tangata mohio ki te wero, e kore ia e hiahia kia mau mai 
Kereru i te tarakaniwha o tana here, engari ka werohia e ia te man 
unu tonu mai te tara o tana here, tukua atu te Kereru kia taka ana 
te whenua; notemea e mohio ana ia ki te wahi o te manu e weroh 
atu aie ia, tu tonu atu, mate tonu atu. I nga wae hua ai aua kaka 


* Tirohia ka te ahua No. 2. 
+ Tirohia ki te ahua No. 4, te ahua o te here, 
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kua whakahuatia ake nei, ka piki tona tangata mohio ki runga i te 
rakau e hua ana te kakano-—Kahikatea, Miro ranei—ka noho i runga. 
Kei te rerenga mai o te Kereru ki te kai mana i runga i taua rakau, 
ka werohia e taua tangata e nobo rai runga i taua rakau, ka tu, mate 
tonu atu, tukua atu kia taka ki te whenua. Engari kaore e pera te 
nui o te mate o te Kereru ki tenei ritenga patu, pera me te mate ki te 
tata, ki te ahere (mahanga), ma te tau nui anake o te manu, katahi ka 
ngaringari ake, ka iti te manu ka iti hoki te mate wai i te tangata, te 
wero. 

Ka mutu tena ritenga patu, o te Kereru. Engari ko tenei ritenga 
patu manu, ko te wero, ehura i te mea mo te Kereru anake, kaore, 
engari mo nga manu katoa e kai kakano ana irungatte rakau; mo 
te Kereru, mo te Kaka, mo te Tui (Koko), mo te Kokomako, mo te 
Kokako, me etahi atu manu. 


Uroxo 4. 
- Erua nga tino ritenga patu mo tenei manu mo te Kaka e nui ai te 
mate. Te tuafahi, he titi, te rua le taki. Ko te titi, he pera ano 
te ritenga mahi 0 te titi, me te titi mo te Kereru. Engari, he wa ano 
o te Kereru e mahia ai, koia tera kua korerotia ake ra ite tuatahi ; a, 
he wa ano to te Kaka e mahia ai (ara e patua ai), kei nga wa e pua ai 
nga puawai o nga Rata, ka kitea te nui o te Kaka e rere ana ki te 
ngongo (ngote) i te wai o roto ite puawai o te Rata. Ka rere pokai, 
penei me te vhanautanga pii (ngaro) pera hoki me te rere a te Kereru 
i te wa e hopuria ai ki te titi. Ka whakaekengia (mahia) nga tuti, 
hei patu Kaka, enguri e timoritia ana to te Kaka titi, ki te mokai 
Kaka, hei whakangé (nganga, karanga) kia rere mai ai etahi atu Kaka. 
Ka noho te tangata i runga i te titi, me tana mokai Kaka, ki runga 

no-te mokai Kaka i tona turuturu (nohoanga), noho ai, me tana kori 
4 ki tona turuturu ano iri ai (tarewarewa ai). Ko taua mea, ko te 
turuturu, he rakau i mahia peneitia me te tokotoko, te nui, me te roa 
(tokotoko wero tangata, haunga te tokotoko ringaringa). i tareia ana 
ki te Maire, ki te Manuka, ki tetehi atu rakau maro ranei, tana turu- 
turu, he mea kia maro ai te rakau mo te ngau a te Kaka (mokai), i 
tona turuturu, e kore e riwha (pakaru). A ko tenei mea ko te kori, 
he takotoranga kai na taua mokai Kaka, he mea whatu, penei me te 
whatu kupenga nei mahi. Na, ka eke te tangata me tana mokai Kaka 
ki runga i te tita, ka whakangangatia (whakatangi) te mokai, hei 
karanga i etahi atu Kaka kia rere mai. Kei te rerenga mai o aua 
Kaka, ka tau (noho) ki runga i nga tumu o te tutu, ka takiritia nga 
aho onga tumu ka mau nga Kaka. Ma te pai o te tuti, ma te pai 
hoki o te mokai Kaka, ka nui te matenga o te Kaka—ka kino te titi, 
ka maro (pakeke) te ekenga mai o te Kaka ki runga. i tera titi, ka pai 
te titi, ka ngawari noa mai te ekenga mai o te Kaka ki runga i tera 
titi. Kei nga wa hoki e pua ai te Rewarewa, tetehi patunga o te 
Kaka ki te titi. He nui te mate o te Kaka ki tenei ritenga patu, e 
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tae ana ki te rua rau nga Kaka e mau, i te ra kotahi; he rangi ano it 
iho e mau, a, he rangi ano, nui atui te rua rau e mau i te ra kotahi 
Kia horo nga puawai o te Rata, me te Rewa, ka mutu tena mahi. 


Upoxo 5. 


Te tuarua o nga ritenga patu (hopu) mo tenei manu mo te Kak 
he taki. aus, mea te taki, he rakau roa, kia rua tekau ma rima putv 
pea te roa, poto iho, roa atu ranei; kia rua iniht pea te matotoru. Ke 
poua taua rakau ki te whenua, ka whakatitahatia te tu o tana rakau 
(taki); ka mahia he whare rau-ponga ki te take o taua rakau (taki) } 
I whakatitahatia ai te tu o taua rakau (taki) kia pai ai te heke haere’ 
iho a te Kaka ina karangatia e te tangata, a e te mokai Kaka raneii 
I te mea kaore ano i mau noa he mokai Kaka ma te tangata, ka noha 
te tangata mohio ki te whakatangi (karanga) ki te hopu hoki i te Kakaa 
i roto i taua whare rau-ponga kua mutu te hanga ki te take o te taki 
ka whakatengihia e taua tangata he karanga mana i nga Kaka, ki tona: 
ake waha, A, ka rongo mai nga Kaka, ka rere mai, ka tae mai ky 
taua rakau taki, me te whakatangi tonu te tangata ra, kia heke haere 
iho te Kaka i runga i taua taki, a tae noa iho te Kaka i runga ki tons 
arparo. Ko te haere iho a tana manu a te Kaka i runga i te taki, he 
heke haere iho, me te tahurihuri haere tonu iho, ki tetehi taha o te 
taki ki tetehi taha: a tae noa iho ki te aroaro o te tangata e roho ra: 
roto ite whare ponga. Kei te hurihanga atu o te upoko o te Kaka kr 
tetehi taha o te taki, katahi ka hopuria iho e taua tangata, ko tetehi ¢ 
ona rings ki runga i tetebi parirau, ko tetehi ringa ki runga i tetehi c 
nga parirau. ka hiki tonu mai ki rotoi tona whare. Heoi, ka mau te 
Kaka tuatahi ka waiho tonu iho hei mokai, katahi ka waiho ko taue 
mokai Kaka hei karanga i evahi atu, ina mutu te ako, te whangai, te 
whakanoho hoki ki runga i tona turuturu (nohhoanga), me te whakamat 
o tona poria ki tona waewae. Ma te tangata mohio anake ki te mab: 
i tenei tu ritenga hopu Kaka, ka mau ai te Kaka ia ia, no te mea he 
manu mohio rawa taua manu te Kaka, he manu mataku hoki. Ma te 
mohip heki ki te titiro i te wahi pai hei pounga mo te taki, ma te pai 
hoki tetehi o te mokai Kaka, ma te kaha o te nganga (tangi), ma 
keri tonu i te oneone, ma te ngaungau tonu i te mea e hoatu ana hei 
ngaungau mana, Na, ka haere te tangata me tana mokai Kaka, ki te 
ngaherehere, ki te hopu Kaka, ki te taki; ka mutu te mahi o te taki 
me te whare rau-ponga mana, ka whakanohoia te mokai Kaka ki te 
take o te taki, e tutata tonu mai ana ki te whare o te tangata, ko 
tetehi pito o te turuturu e urn tonu mai ana ki roto i te whare, kia ai 
ai tana pito o te turuturu i roto i te whare, kei whukahaunga atu me 
te tangata i tana mokai, kia nganga, kia tangi, kia ngaungau i taus 
mea i hoatu ra e ia hei nyaungau mana, Kia rongo iho ai nga Kaka ¢ 
rere mai ana i te pakéké o taua mea e ngaungaua ra, ka pohehe aua 
Kaka, a, he kakano no te whenua e ngaua mai rae te Kaka mokai, 
Ka titiro iho hoki, ki tana mokai e keri ana i te oneone, ka mahara, & 
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he nui rawa te kakano o te whenua, kei reira ka kaha te heke haere 
ho i rungaitaua taki. E keri ana taua mokai i te oneone, e ngaungau 
gna i tana wheua, e nganga ana te waha. Ka pena tonu te mahi a 
taua mokai, katahi ka tino kaha rawa te heke haere iho a te Kaka, i 
runga i te taki tee noa iho te aroaro o te tangata e noho ra i roto i te 
whare ponga. E huri kau atn ana te upoko o te Kaka, ka hopuria, e 
kore taua manu e hopuria rae kakapa, e aha ranei. Te rironga mai i 
be tangata ki roto i tony whare, kua takahia te upoko, kua mate, na e 
heke iho ana hoki tetehi, ka pera ano te hopuranga o tera, a pena tonu. 
Ma te kore o nga Kaka e rongo ki te haere iho i te karanga a te mokai, 
heoi ka haere ki tetehi wahi atu whakatu taki oi ano. 

Engari kaore e nui te maie s te Kaks ki tenei ritenga patu (hopu) 
> kore e pera te nui o te mate, me te mate ki te titi, no te mea, he nui 
rawa te mohio, me te mataku o taua manu o te Kaka,* 


Urporo 6. 


Nga ritenga patupatu mo tenei manu mo te Tui (Koko) e whitu, 
[Te tuatahi, he titi, te tuarua, he ahere, te tuatoru, he wero, te 
tuawha, he patu, te tuarima, he pewa, te tuaono, he tuiiu, te tuawhitu, 
he hopr i te hotoke. Ko tenei manu, ko te Tui, he manu mobie, 
teka hoki; kei nga wa e paparewa (tokoroa) ai taua manu, katahi 
ohua rarata, kei nga wa e momona ai, he nui rawa te mataku, me 
te mohio. Na, ko nga ritenga patu e toru, ara, te titi, te ahere, te 
wore, @ rite ana nga mwhinga, ki to te Kereru, me to te Kaka. Engari, 
he wa ano to te Kereru, he wa ano to te Kaka, Le wa ano to te Tui, e 
’* ai. E aheretia ana (mahangatia) te Tui ki runga i te Kowhai i 
fe wa @ puawai ai te Kowhai. 
Ko te ritenga mo te patu, e maktia ana ki te pae; ma te tangata 
mohio anake hoki e mahi tenei ritenga, te patu, ka nui ai te mate 6 
aua manu o te Tui. Ka haere te tangata mohio ki te ngaherchere, ki 
patu manu, Tui; a, Kokomako ranei, ka whakataki taua tangata i 
¢ wahi pai hei irihanga (mahinga) mo tana pae; ma te pai anake o te 
wahi e iri ai te pae, ka eke mai te Tui ki runga i te pae. Ka kino te 
ringa 0 te pae, te wabi ranei i iri ai te pae, e kore rawa te manu e eke 
ai ki ranga {i taua pae—ko te pae te mea nui, whairitenga, o taus 
tenga v te patu. Haunga te whakatang/, e mohio ana te nuinga o te 
ngata ki te whakatangi, ko te titiro i te wahi psi hei hanganga pae 
te mea pakexe. Ma te tangata mohio anuke e kitea ai tera. Ki te 
mea ka kitea te wahi pai e te tangata i mali‘a ai e ia tana pae, ka muta 
tana patu inga manu o taua wahi, ka wawahia e ia tana pae, me te 
whare ponga, he mea kei kitea e tetehi atu tangata, a ka waiho e tera 
tangata hei pas patunga manu mana. Engari, ehara i te mea na te 
mohio anake o te tangata ki te titiro i te wahi pai hei iringa mo te pae 
i kitea ai te pai o taua pae; engari, na te ngawari hoki o te ekenga 


* Tirohia te ahua No, 3, 
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mai o te manu ki runga i taua pae, i tino mohio ai te tangata ki te 
o te pae i mahia e ia. Ko taua mea ko te pae, he rakau ; e white 
putw pea te roa, kotahi intht pea te matotoru, ka whakairihia teteh 
pito ki runga i tetehi rakau, a ko tetehi pito ki runga i tetehi atv 
rakau, kia teitei te iringa o tetehi pito o taua rakau (pae) kia papaky 
iho te iringa o tetehi pito. Ko te whare rau-ponga hei nohoanga ma 
te tangata, hei patu i te manu, ki raro iho i te pito papaku o te pae 
Ka mutu te mahi o te pae me te whare, ka noho te tangata i roto i 
whare ponga, ha whakatangihia (karanga) e ia nga manu kia rere m 
ki runga i tana pae, e whakatangihia ana e te tangata ki te rau ot 
Patate, whawhao ai te rau o te Patate ki roto i nga ngutu o te tangatas 
ka whakatangi ai; e nui ana te mate o te manu ki tenei ritenga patu, : 
tae ana ma te tangata mohio ki te kotahi rau ite ra kotahi. Kei ngy 
wa e hua ai te Kahikatea, te takiwa pai. mo tenei ritenga mo te patul 
a, kei te wa huanga ano hoki o te Kahikatea te wa pai mo tenet 
ritenga patu, mo te pewa. 


Upoko 7. 


Ko te ritenga mo te patu (hopu) o te Tui ki te pewa (tetehi ingoas 
he wheke, tetehi ingoa ano, he tumu), taua mea te pewa, ko te huihuii 
nga o nga mea i mahia ai te pewa, ko te huihuinga o te wheke, o tt 
peuraro, o te aho, o te tata, o nga kohukohu, o nga tawhiwhi, me td 
tuke, ara, korera tetehi ingoa, ki etahi tangata e karangatia ana ti 
ingoa o te huihuinga o aua mea, he wheke, ki etahi tangata e karas 
ngatia ana, he pewa.* Te mea nui o enei mea, ara whairitenga, ko té 
wheke, ko te mea tera hei eketanga atu mo te manu ki runga, ¢ mau 
ai; ko tera wahi o te pewa te wahi e kimihia ana e te tangata, ko té 
wheke ; ma te tangata mohio anake ki te titiro wheke ka tere te kitea: 
a, ma te manu hoki e tino whakatika taua mohiotanga o te tangata) 
kei te wheke pai, e kore te Tui e mataku ki te eke atu ki runga. E 
kore te Tui e hohoro te heke atu ki runga i te wheke pai. Engari, ka 
matua korero (kauhau) ia i te taha o taua wheke, kia mutu taus 
korero, katahi ano ka eke atu ki runga. Mehemea, ka korero te Tui | 
te taba o te wheke, he wheke tino pai rawa atu taua wheke, e kore e 
hoatu e te tangata, kei tangohia, a, kei huna ranei. Ka pai tonu taue 
wheke mo nga tuu maha. Ko nga tangata kuare ki te titiro wheke 
engarie mohio ana ki te hanga i taua mea i te wheke, ka mahia « 
ratou he wheke (pewa) ka haria ki te ngaherehere ma te Tui e titiro te 
pai, te kino ranei, Ara, mehemea ka nguwari te ekenga atu a te Tu 
ki runga, a he wheke pai, a mehemea kaore e eke te Tui ki runga i t 
wheke, ka rere ki tetehi taha o te pewa, a, ka rere ki tetehi taha, a 
rere noa atu te Tui, kibai i eke ki runga i te pewa, he pewa kino raws 
taua pewa, ka wawahia tera, ka haere ano ki te kimi i tetehi atu. (Ke 
te wheke anake te mea e whiua ana.) Ka kitea tetebi atu wheke, ke 


* Tirchia te ahna No. 4. 
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2akamaua ano ki te tuke o tana pewa, ka haere ano ki te ngaherehere, 

te whakamatau i te pai o tera, ano ka kitea e te Tui te pai, ka waiho 
i pewa mana. Kaore he Tui e eke ki runga i taua wheke pai; ka 
ohio te tangata nana taua wheke, no te takai o nga kohukohu pea te 
no, a ka whakarerengia-ketia te takainga o nga kohukohu, na kua pai 
0, ara kua ngawari ano te eke a te Tui ki runga i taua pewa. 

Ko taua mea, ko te wheke; he rakau ahua whekewheke, puku- 
izku ; he peka Tawhero te rakau pai mo taua mea mo te wheke, koira 
akau tino pai. Kia penei te ahua o taua rakau, me te rakau e 
yhoia ana e te manu i te wa e moe ana te manu i runga i te rakau 
nei me te pae moenga tikaokao, haunga nga rakau i roto i nga 
hare, engari o waho, nga rakau e tupu ana, ko nga peka e nohoia ana e 

tikaokao ina moe ratou). Kia pera te ahua o taua mea o te wheke ; 
) reira hoki te Tui i mohio ai, ki taua mea ki te wheke ina hanga hei 
2wa, a, he rakau nohoanga ano tenei na te manu no mua, koia i tere 
te eke o te manu ki runga i taua pewa. (No te tangata Maori ra 
mei mohiotanga, ko ta te Tui pea e rereke ana i to te tangata, tena 
10 pea ta te Tui tana pai i eke ai ia ki taua pewa.) 

Ko te karanga a te tangata i nga Tui kia rere mai hei hopuranga 
a tana pewa; he pera ano me te karanga mo te patu; he mea whaka- 
ngi ki te rau Patate. 

E nui ana te mate o te manu ki tenei ritenga patu, e pera ana ano 
e to te patu, kei te pai anake hoki o te pewa te ritenga. Waihoki, 
9 te pae, ma te pai anake hoki ka whai ritenga ai. 
 E kore te Tuie rongo ki te karanga (whakatangi) i te wa e momona 

a, e tino momona ana, engari i te wa kaore ano i momona, ka rongo 
te karanga. 


Urpoko 8, 


Ko tetehi ritenga patu (hopu) ano mo taua manu mo te Tui (Koko), 

tumu, kei nga wa e momona ai te Tui i te kainga i te huao te 
aoho (Poporo). E kore e rongo te Tui ki te karanga i tera wa, heoi 
0 te ritenga patu i tera wa, he tumu, he wero. Ko taua mea ko te 
mu mo te wa o te Poporo, he pera ano te ahua me nga tumu o te 
iti, me te pewa. Engari e mahia ana i nga peka o te Poporo hei 
imu, e rua, e toru nga peka o te manga o te Poporo ina tupu. E 
rohia ana i te mea e rua nga peka, i te mea pai ano, i te mea e rite 
amo te hanga tumu. Ka whakapikoa mai te peka iti o aua peka, 
i tuke mo taua tumu, hei peuraro hoki; ko nga houto ki tetehi pito 
te tumu here ai. ‘Ko tenei mea ko te houto, he hua Poporo,. he mea 
ta kimi ki nga mea papai, pai o te maoa, o te ahua hoki; ka huihui 
ua hua Poporo, ka here ki tetehi pito o te tumu, kia haere atu ai te 
ui ki te kaiiaua hua. A beoi te wahi hei haeretanga atu mo te Tui 
i te kai i aua hua, ma runga anake i te tumu, a, kei te ekenga atu o 
+ Tui ki runga i te tumu ka takiritia te aho e te tangata, ka mau te 
‘ni; e mahia ana ano te tumu ki runga i te rakau Poporo. Kaore e 
ino nui te mate o te Tui ki tenei ritenga patu, tekau, a, rua tekau ma 
» tangata kotahi i te ra. 
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Urore 9, 

Ko te ritenga mo te wero o te Tui, i etahi wa, ara, i nga wa 
momona ai i te kainga inga kakano o ngs rakau papaku, i te Popow 
i te Karamuramu, i te Powhiawhia, me etahi atu rakau papaku,! 
kore e werchia i nga rangi papai; engari, kei nga rangi kikino, ah 
ua, hau hoki. No te mea, i taua wa o te momouatanga o te Tui, k 
mataku rawa taua manu, kua nui rawa hoki te mobio; e rongo kau a 
te Tui i te pake (ngaehe), kua mataku, kua rere, koia i waihotia air 
nga raagi kikino, hau, katahi ka haere te tangata ki te wero, kei ron; 
te manu i te ngaehe, i te haeretanga o te tangata, kia mahara aii 
rnanu i te ngaehe o te haere a te tangata, he ngaehe na te hau, ta 
ngachetanga. Tetehie kore hoki te manu ¢ tino rongo i te ngaehe o} 
tangata i te rangi hau, ua ranei. E rite anu te mate o te Tui, o tem 
ritenga patu, ki to te tumu, kaore e tino nui nga manu ¢ mate mai. 

Na, ko nga ritenga patu (hopu) mo tenei manu mo te Kekomah 
(Korimako} he penei tonu me to te Tui, ara, he pain ki te pae, 1 
pewa, a, he titi hoki; he nui te matenga o taua manu o te Kokomakt 
ki te titiia be patunga; hei nga wa ano hoki @ nui ai te rere a taa 
manu a te Kokomako. <A, he were zno hoki tetehi pata mo tem 
manu. 

Tenei ano tetehi ritenga hopu mo te Tui. Kei nya wa e tit 
momons ai te Tui, i etahi wa, ara, i etahi tau. Kei te maramai 
Hune, i te hotoke nui o te huke (makariri) kei ngu abiahi o te ra, I 
haere nga tangata mohio ki te whakataki (kimi) i nga pae moenga Ti’ 
E kore e ngaro i nga tangata mohio te hokinga o te Tui ki te pe 
moenga ; he pae ano, e tac te maha o nga ‘tui 6 moe ana i runga ki» 
waru, a ki te tekau ma rua, nui atu. iti iho. E whakarangona ana, 
nga tangata mohio, te hokinga o nga Tui ki te moe, ki te tangia. 
Tui, koira te kai whakaatu i nga pac moenga. Ko to rutou tangt, i 
ahiahi, he ‘“‘ Koce, Koee!” no te tangi, me te tangi i runga i te p: 
moenga, he “ Koee, Koee!” ano. Ka kitea te pae, ka whaitohung, 
rawatia, © raa e toru pea nga pae e kitea, i te abiahi kotahi, i mua: 
te pouritanga o te po. Ka mahia he rama abi, a, hei te ata po rawa 
mua o te hahaetanga o te ate, ka haere aua tangata na raua (rate 
ranei), i kite aua pae moenga manu, ka tae ki te ngaherehere ka tahur 
te rama. Ka haere ki te piki i aua rakau i noho ai ana manu Tx 
ko tetehi hei whakamarama ki to raua rama, ko tetehi hei piki, a t 
noa taua tangata ki nga manu, ka hopuria e ia; ka tangotangohia 
runga i to ratou pae. E kore aua manu e rere, kore rawa atu, no’ 
mea kua kuku ton nga matikara o nga waewse o nga Tui i te mak 
tito te huka o te po, e kore rawa e maunu-ia ratou whakamanu 
ravou waewne i runga i to ratoy pae, i tana wa o te po, i te mea kt 
tino uhu o ratou waewae i te nui o te mskariri, Ka riro iho nga may 
Tui o tetehi pae, ka haere ka piki i tetehi atu pae miocenga, per 
wonu, a riro katoa mai nga manu o uga pae i kitea i tera ahiak 
Mehewea, kaore tava po i taungia e te huka, a e kore i tikina e pikit 
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ua rakau, aua pae, a, ki te po huka, e kore e tukua kia awaten ka 
acre ai ki te piki i aua rakau o nga pae, kei mahana nga manu me 
ratou waewae, a ka tuhera ka rere noa atu i te mataku—e kore e 
nat. 


Uroxo 10. 


Ko te ritenga patu mo tenet manu mo te Kakariki. He manu 
hua rarata taua manu, te Kakariki. Heoi ano tona ritenga patu, he 
ae, pera tona te ritenga hanga o te pae, me te pae patu Tui, engari e 
nahia ana ie pae patu Kakariki ki waho o te ngaherehere, ki nga 
ahataha ngaherehere ; a 8 timoritia ana hoki ki te Kakariki ano. He 
nea tari ki toe mahanga, te Kakariki tuatohi, hei timori. Ka mahia e 
e tangata tana pae hei patu Kakariki, ka mutu te pae me te whare 
ponga, ka noho ia ki roto i te whare ponga, me tana tari mabanga, ka 
vhakatangihia e ia ki ona nguiu ake. Ka rere mai nga Kakariki ki 
unga i tana pae, ka taria e ia tetehi, hei timori mana, ka mau te mea 
uatahi, ke waiho hei timori. Ko taua mea ko te tari, he mahanga, i 
eres, ki te mataranta o tetehi rakau ahua roa, e ono puta pea te roa, 
vei tari ki te upoko o te Kakariki. Ko taua mea ko te timori, ko 
aus Kakariki i taria ra, ka mau ka herea he taura ki te waewae, ka 

ea te taura ki tetehi rakau noa iho, kia pera te ahua me te turuturu 

aka te mahi, ka here ai taua turutura o te Kakariki ki tetehi pito o 

epae. Kei reira ka kite mai nga Kakariki, ina whakatangihia e te 

ata ona ake ngutn ka rere mai te nuinga o nga Kakariki ki runga 

‘te pac; heoi, pata kau ana. E haraano hoki taua manu te Kakariki 
te manu tino mataku, e hara hoki ite manu tino mohio. 

Ka mutu tena ritenga patu mo te Kakariki, haunga hoki te wero; 
© taua ritenga wero anoiera atu manu. I nga wa hoki e werohia ai 
Tui, ka tupono mai etahi atu manu ki mua i te aroaro o te tangata 
ero, 2 ka werohia hoki era atu manu, ara, te Kokomako, te Kakariki, 
Kokako, te Tieke, me etahi atu manu e tupono mai ki mua i tona 
10, 


Uroxo 11. 


Ko te ritengs patu mo te Parera-maori. E rua ona ritenga patu 
e mahanga, he whakangau ki te kuri. 

Mehemea ka kitea e te tangata tetehi wahi e haerengia nuitia ana e 
Parera i roto i nga awa wai. i tetehi wahi ranei e nohoia ana, i nga 
ahi kai ranei, ka mahia he mahanga ki aua wahi. Mehemes. he awa, 
a muhia nga mahanga no tetelii taha o te awa whiti tonu ki tetehi 
faha, aru, ki te awa ahua iti ano; a, mehemea he wahi kai, ka 
mahangatia ko nga taha o tava wahi kai, a rawna noa, ko taua wahi 
kai ki waenganui, a, ki etahi atu wahi hoki e kitea ana e te tangata te 
pai hei mahinga mahanga mo te Parera. 

Tetehi ritenga patu ano mo te Parera, he whakangau ki te kuri. 
ei nga wa e turuki (maunu) ai te Parera. Ko taua mea ko te 
uruki, tetehi ingoa he maunu, kei te wa ¢ momona ai te Parera, a ka 
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maunu nga huruhuru, heoi kua kore hoki e kaha te Parera ki te rer 
e noho ana ki roto i nga roto-wai, i nga roto ano e hiabiatia ana et 
Parera hei nohoanga mo raton, a tae .noa ki taua wa o te turukitan 
Waihoki, ko nga tangata e mohio ana ki nga roto e nohoia ana e 
Parera, ina tata ki te turukitanga. E kore aua roto e wareware i 
Parera i nga tau katoa. Waihoki, e kore e tukua e nga tangata na 
ratou taua roto, kia whakaaruarungia e te tangata nga Parera o aud 
roto nohoanga Parera. 

A, kei taua wa e turuki ai te Parera, ka haere nga tangata i run 
i nga waka me nga kuri, ki te whakangau Parera, i tena ra, i tena 
o te wa o te turukitanga. He nui te Parera e mate ana ki tenei patui 
e tae ana ki te rua rau, a, te toru rau atu. E tahuna ana hoki hee 
huahua; ta te Maori ritenga tiaki roa tera i te manu, e tae ana ki té 
kotahi tau te painga o te manu i roto i nga taha; ma te pai o te tahui 
ka tae ki te rua tau e takoto pai ana te manu. 


Uroxo 12. 


Ko te ritenga patu mo tenei manu mo te Kiwi. He manu mataku' 
tenei manu te Kiwi, kei nga maunga noa atu tona haeretanga. Heox 
ano tona ritenga patu, he whakangau ki te kuri, a, he tahu hoki ki t¢ 
rama kia marama, kia korekoreko ai nga kanohi, kia kore ai e kites 
Ko te kai tino pai a taua manu, a te Kiwi, he toke. Ka haere te 
Kiwi i ona haeretanga, he titaha haere tonu tona mahunga, ka titaha 
tetehi o nga taringa ki te whenua, a muri iho ka titaha hoki ko tetehn 
ki te whenua; ko te take, e whakarongo haere ana i te tangi o té 
ngokitanga o te toke i roto i te whenua. Mehemea ka rongo iho te 
Kiwi i te toke e ngoki ana i roto i te whenua, ka hou tonu iho ona 
ngutu ite whenua, a tae noa ki taua toke, a kua riro ake te toke i te 
Kiwi, kei kai mana. Ko te tangi o te ngoki a te toke i rotoi te 
whenua, i penei tonu me te patété o te tekana o te wati nei, engari kia 
ahua kaha ake. Koira te mea, e whakarangona nuitia ana e te Kiwr 
ko te ngoki a te toke i roto i te whenua. No reira, ka haere nga 
tangata ki te whakangau Kiwi, ka mahia etahi rakau ririki, he mea 
ata hanga marie, ka whakahei (here) ki nga kaki o nga kuri, hei mea 
kia patété aua rakau, ina haere nga kuri, A kei te rongonga mai o té 
Kiwi, ka mahara he toke, ka noho ki te whakarongo, a kei te nohoanga 
o te Kiwi ki te whakarongo, kua tata tonu nga kuri ki a ia, oma rawa 
ake, kua tauria e nga kuri. Ka haere atu nga tangata me a ratou 
rama, e ka ana, kua tae atu nga tangata, kua tae atu hoki te marama: 
tanga o te ahi ki nga kanohi o te Kiwi, a, kua kore te Kiwi e kite: 
kua patua, kua mate. Kaore te Kiwi e whakangaua i te awatea, 
engari kei te po; kei te po hoki te wa e tino haere ai te Kiwi k’ te 
kimi kai mana, haunga hoki nga haeretanga i te awatea. 


Bird-catching by the “Tulu” system. 
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_ ANCIENT METHODS OF BIRD-SNARING 
AMONGST THE MAORIS. 


By Tamatt Ranaprei. (TRANSLATED BY S. PErcy SMITH.) 


Parr 1. 


HE following is a description of the methods of catching or 
killing birds used by the Maoris, that is, the native birds of 
ew Zealand, such as the Kereru or Kukupa (New Zealand pigeon, 
arphophaga nove-zealandia), the Kaka (New Zealand parrot, Nestor 
woductus), the Tui, Koko, or Parson-bird (Prosthemadera nove- 
ealandie), the Kakariki, Pouwaitere, or Paroquet (Platycercus novee- 
landic), the Parera (grey duck, Anas swperciliosa), the Kiwi 
Apterix australis), and the Kokomako or Bell-bird (Anthornis 
relanura). 
The description will commence with the method of catching the 
fereru (pigeon), This is a fine bird and very tame, and it remains 
ra long time in the one place on the trees. There are three 
ethods used for catching this bird—the first is the titi, the second 
he ahere, the third the tahere. 
_ The name tata is applied to an erect growing tree, in the branches 
f which a stage is formed, on which sits the person who uses the 
pparatus for catching the Kereru. At the time of year when the 
ruits of the forest are ripe, such as the whanake or ti (Cordyline 
ustralis), large numbers of Kereru may be seen flying about and 
ating the fruit. When they take flight they are like a swarm of bees, 
ying round and above the trees, occasionally alighting. This is their 
onstant habit as long as that fruit lasts. So soon as the Kereru 
ommences to fly about in this manner, all the men of each hapu 
sub-tribe) possessed of pluck, strength, and knowledge who live in 
he neighbourhood, that is to say, the native people of the place, 
lecide to make tdtis to catch the Kereru. They search out a tree 
vhich has @ suitable top, with inwardly inclined branches, and where 
he surrounding trees have projecting branches. When one is found 
t is prepared for a dtd In case there is no vine or creeper adhering 
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to the tree, by which to ascend, maybe another suitable one close s 
Laud will be found to serve the same purpose, from which a stage (c 
ladder) can be made to connect it with the tree used as » titt Shovl. 
no such trea be availabie the tia tree itself hus a ladder lasued to 1 
reaching right up to the branches, As soon as the tree can b 
ascended, poles are cut below and hoisted up the ééz tree to form 
stage with on which one or two persons can arrange the pouakas. T. 
pouaka is a wooden rod carefully made, about 5ft. long, 2}in. widd 
by lin. thick. Three or four of these are used. They are tied t 
different branches, directed upwards in an apright position, sv thai 
the upper end of the pouakas project abvve the topmost branches 
where they are usea to attach the cwmus, or parts on which thi 
Kereru are caught. The twmw is very carefully adzed into shape, ana 
to it is attached the aho (cord) made of muha (scraped flax), by whioc 
the feet of the Kereru are snared. (The diagram No. 4 shows tht 
method employed. The cord forms a noose spread on the tem, thi 
long end of which passes through a hole in the fumu, thence down tht 
side of the powaka to the band of the snarer, who, as 500n as thi 
pigeon alights, by a quick pull tightens the noose and catches the bird! 
Large numbers of Kereru are Killed by this method of the Maoris 
sometimes as many ax two hundred in a day, depending on the numbe 
of birds about. (Plate No. | illustrates this method of catching birds: 


Part 2. 


Another method of suaring Kereru is by the ahere or mahanga, 
snares. When the miro tree (Podocurpus ferruginea) is in full fruii 
large numbers of Kereru assemble to partake of it. The miro fru: 
very quickly fattens the birds, and at the same time it induces grez 
thirst. A short time before the ripening of the fruit, che peopl 
proceed to the forest to ascertain which trees will be well fruitec 
When they discover one they commence to make the wakas ¢ 
kumetes (troughs. to hold water), or to seek for appropriate woos 
such as rata vines, to hollow out for the purpose. Before the Kerer 
begin to visit the miro. trees, the wakas are filled with water ; som 
are suspended in the branches of the tree, firmly tied to prevent thei 
falling. When all this has been done, and the wakas filled, they ar 
left so that the Kereru may see and drink from them, and becom 
aecustomed to them. So soon as this is accomplished, the snares at 
prepared, and placed along the margins of the wakas, as well as o 
such of the brauches of the trees as are suitable for the same purpose 
(Plate No. 2 shows the method of arrangmg the snares along th 
edges of the troughs. The snares are ruuning nooses side by sid 
placed all round the troughs, so that the pigeons cannot. get at tl 
water without putting their heads through the nooses, and, in wit 
drawing, they are caught by their feathers, and thus the birds ai 
strangled. ) 
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{n travelling through the forest, and on finding a pool of water, a 
howing man at ouce examines the adjacent trees, and if he finds the 
ratchings made by the feet of the Kereru thereon, he knows that the 
90] is used by them to drink from, and at once proceeds to place his 
lares around the water. 

One single person often has six or seven wakas or troughs, or even 

ore, and threé or four trees are prepared by him. On the first day 
: setting the snares, from morn to night, none of the birds caught 
jat day are taken from the snares, but they are on the following 
ay.* This is the custom of the ancestors of the Maoris fram tine 
amemorial. No one is allowed to make any disturbance in the 
leinity of these operations—to split firewood, &c., or other similar 
ise—during the day, lest the Kereru take flight to some other spot ; 
tin the evening one may split firewood or do other work. Whilst 
gaged in this work the people sleep in the forest near the snares; 
mea are there to carry the birds to the home. This system of killing 
geons secures larger numbers than any other; one man will obtain 
‘9, or even three, hundred in the day, according as the birds are 
entifnl or not that year. So soon as the miro fruit has fallen, the 
ork is at an end, for the birds cease to frequent the trees. 


Part 3 


The third method of taking the Kereru is by the tahere or here (by. 
3 The here (or spear) is a long piece of wood, carefully 
pared ; it is usually made of tawa wood (Nesodaphne tawa), from a 
efully seleeted, straight-grained, long piece, easily split; it is as 
uch as 30ft. to 36ft. in length. A young and soft tawa tree is 
lected. felled, and cut to a length of 30ft. to 35ft., and split in long 
ngths,.so that two or three spears are obtained from the same tree. 
is then carefully adzed down to tha thickness of 1}in. in the middle, 
pering otf to gin. near the ends, then scraped nicely to be quite 
yooth and straight, aud then fitted with a tara-kaniwha, or barb, 
@ barb is made of bone, one end of which is sharpened by scraping, 
d one side is servated (kaniwha) in order to hold the bird when 
ruck. After the barb is finished it is bound on to one end of the 
¢ or spear, und is then ready for spearing birds in the forest,t The 
erert is speared in the season when the whanake and miro are in 
uit; spear and snare are used at the same period, It is also speared 
ten the korot or kahikatea (Podocarpus dacrydiodes) and other trees 
in bearing. 

The proficient in the art of spearing does not seek to secure the 
fereru with the barb of bis spear, but after spearing the bird he with- 
raws the point of the spear, and allows the bird to fall to the ground, 


* The Author omits to tell us what becomes of the snared :birds.—§. P. S, 
+ Ses Plate 4 for illustration of the here or spear. 
15.V. 
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He well knows the vital parts, which, once touched, the bird di: 
When the time comes that the fruits mentioned are ripe, the knowi 
man climbs up such a tree—a miro, kahikatea, or other one—and tha 
remains. When the Kereru comes to feed it is speared, and falls} 
the ground. This method of obtaining birds does not secure so ma 
as that by means of the tid, or of the ahere; it is only in plentiti 
years that slightly more are obtained ; few birds result in few bei) 
killed by the spearsman. 

The above is all in reference to the systems of Kereru taking, b 
the spearing is not confined to the Kereru alone, but is used for 
birds that feed on tree-fruits—for the Kereru, the Kaka, the Tui, t1 
Kokomako, the Kokako, and others. 


Part 4. 


There are two ways in which the Kaka is taken, both ensuring tt 
capture of many. The first is by the satu, the second by the tas 
The method of tid is exactly the same as that used for the Kereru; bt 
the season is different; that for the Kaka is when the flowers of t 
rata bloom, and the Kaka are sucking the nectar (wai) from thes 
They fly in flocks, like a swarm of bees, or like the Kereru when thi 
are caught by the ¢uii. The fiiti%s are the same for the Kaka, bt 
they are used with a decoy (timori), with a tame Kaka, which is us: 
to call the others to the ¢z¢z. The snarer places himself on the fii 
with his pet bird, which remains on his éurutwru or perch, with I 
basket (kori) of food hanging on the perch. The turwtwrw is a pié 
of wood just like a spear as to thickness and length (i.e., a spear us: 
to spear man with, not a walking-stick). It is hewed out of mai 
manuka, or some other hard wood, in order that it may be sufficient 
hard when bitten by the decoy Kaka to prevent its chipping. T! 
kori or basket is the place for the decoy Kaka’s food ; it is woven) 
the same manner as a fishing-net. Now, when the man ascends to t, 
tit with his decoy Kaka, he causes the bird to call out, to entice t 
others to the piace. When the Kaka arrive they alight on the ¢un 
of the tau, when the cords of the twmw are drawn and the birds a 
caught. In accordance with the perfection of the tz and the dec 
bird, is the number taken. If the az is a bad one the birds will 
shy of lighting on it, but on a good one they light readily. In ¢ 
serson when the rewarewd (Knightia excelsa) flowers is another tit 
of taking the Kaka by the ¢atuz. Great numbers of Kaka are tak 
by this system ; sometimes as many as two hundred in a day, at othe 
more or less, often more than two hundred. When the rata and t 
rewarewad cease to flower this system ends also. 


Parr 5, 7 
The second method of taking the Kaka is by the taki. The taki 
a long pole, as much as 25ft. long, more or less, with a thickness of 2: 
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This pole is stuck in the ground in a slanting direction ; whilst at its 
oot is built a hut of tree-fern leaves. The pole is slanted in order to 
acilitate the descent of the Kaka along it when the fowler or the 
lecoy bird calls them. 

In the event of a decoy bird not having been secured, a man 
inderstanding how to call the birds will remain in the hut built at the 
oot of the taki, and thence call the Kaka by his voice (imitate their 
ry). When the birds hear the call, they approach and light on the 
aki, whilst the man continues his call, in order to induce the Kaka to 
lescend along it until they arrive in front of him. The habit of the 
yird in descending along the taki is to turn from side to side, first on 
me side of the taki, then on the other, until it arrives in front of the 
nan within his hut. Immediately the bird turns his head away to the 
ar side of the taki, it is caught by the man by placing one hand over 
ne wing, another over the other, and he then carries it into his hut.. So 
oon as one is caught it is used as a decoy, and by its cry to call others, 
lirectly it has been taught, fed, and accustomed to its perch, with a ring 
porta) round its leg. It is only very skilful persons that succeed in 
curing Kaka by this method, because the Kaka is a bird of great 

mse and very shy ; by knowing how to search for a proper place to 

et up the taki, and also through the training of the decoy Kaka; by 

e strength of its ery, by its constant tearing up of the earth, aud by 
power of biting anything given to it (will he be successful). 

_ The fowler goes forth to the forest with his tame Kaka to catch 

with the taki, the setting up of which is finished, as well as his 


rn-tree leaf hut, and the decoy deposited at the foot of the taki, close 
) the hut, one end of the pole being within the hut in order that it 
ay be close to him to incite the tame bird to cry out, and to bite that 
which is given him to bite. When the Kaka near hear the cracking 
f the thing bitten, they are deluded into thinking it is some seed in 
he ground that the decoy is biting. When they look down and 
ehold the decoy digging (with bis claws) in the earth, they think 
here are a great many seeds, and directly begin to Reisen) the taki. 
he decoy in the meantime is digging away, and biting at his bone, all 
he time calling out. Thus he continues, and soon the Kaka quickly 
escend the taki right down in front of the man within his hut. If 
e bird’s head is turned away, he is caught; he does not flap his 
ings or do anything. Brought into the hut, the man treads on his 
ead, and the bird dies, whilst others are descending to meet the same 
ate. Inthe event of the Kaka not listening to the decoy bird, the 
fowler proceeds to another place and there erects his take. 

In this system of catching Kaka not so many are caught as when 
he ¢data is used, because the Kaka is a most knowing and shy bird. 
‘See Plate No. 3 for illustration of this method.) 
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Part 6. 


The are seven methods of taking the Tui or Koko. The frst is | 
the titi, the second by snares, the third by spearing, the fourth t 
striking, the fifth by the pewa, the sixth by the ¢wmu, the seventh } 
catching them in the winter. 

The Tui is a knowing and a shy bird. In the season when it: 
thin only is it at aH tame; in the season when it is fat it is exceeding 
wild and knowing. The three systems of taking it—the (ad, a 
and wero—are similar to those used in taking the Kereru and Ka 
but the seasons are different for each kind. The Tui is snared (aner 
when the kowhai (Sophora tetraptera) is in flower. 

In the method by the “ striking,” a pae or perch:is made, but on) 
the most experienced can use this system, and secure a large numba 
of Tui. When the experienced fowler goes to the forest to “strike: 
Tui, or Kokomako, he very cxrefully searches for a suitable place fi 
the perch, for on its suitability alone depends whether the birds wy 
come to the perch. If the suspension of the perch or the locality’ 
bad, no virds will come near it, for the perch is the principal thing ar 
of most consequence in this system of taking. The “call” is of not s 
much consequence; most men know how to do that. Should a suk 
able place be found by him who uses the perch, when he has finishe 
his work he destroys it, together with the fern-tree hut, so that no om 
else shall find it, and retains (the knowledge of) the place to himsel 
It is not, however, the kuowledge alone of how to select a proper si’ 
for the perch that discloses its suitability, but the ease with which th 
birds can alight on it is a factor also, The perch (pae) is a pole abou 
Tf. Jong, and lin. thick, one end of which is suspended on a tree ar 
the other on another tree, so that one end is much higher than th 
pther. The fern-tree hut in which the fowler sits is beneath the low: 
end of the perch. So soon as the ht and perch are completed, tt 
man occupies the former, and commences to call the birds that the 
may fly on to the perch, which is done by the aid of a pate 
(Soheflera digitata) leaf inserted between his lips ; with this he mak: 
his call (imitates the note of the Tui). [The author should add th 
the birds are knocked off the perch with a long flexible stick.] 

A great number of birds are caught in this manner; an experienc 
man will take as many as one hundred in a day. The season that ti 
kahikatea fruits 1s an excellent time for catching Tui, and also f 
using the system called pewa. 


Parr 7. 


The following is the method of taking Tui by the pewa, oth 
names of which are the wheke and the tumu. The name pewa includ 
all the apparavus, such as the wheke, the pewraro, the aho, the sata, t 
kohukohu, the tawhiwht, and the tuke or korera. Some peopie o 
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is collection of things a wheke, others a pewa. The principal thing 
nongst them is the where, or the perch on which the bird alights and 
caught, and that part of the newa is very carefully sought after (a2. 
branch suitavie for trimming to the proper shape), and only an expert 
ill easily find one, and his knowledge will be shown in the fearless- 
988 with which the Tui alight on it. The Tui will not alight at once 
fen on a good wheke, but will first warble (Aawhww) from some piace 
ose to, and then get on to the wheke. If the Tui first sings near the 
heke, then it is a first-class wheke, and the owner of it will never give 
to anyone eise, lest it be taken or cancealed. Such a wheke retains its 
ficiency for many years. Even if one inexperienced in selecting a 
heke knows how to make one, and takes it to the forest, the Tui will 
yon find out its excellence or defects, which will be shown by the con- 
lence with which it alights on the perch, which will denote its 
a whilst on a bad one the Tui will alight first on one side then 
the other, or fly away altogether, in which case the wheke will be 
nashed and another aue sought out. It is the -vheke alone that will 
2 cast away. When another is found, it is lashed on to the tuke of 
le pewa, and the fowler again goes to the forest to try it, when, if 
proved by the Tui, it 1s retained by the owner. When the fowler 
oceeds to work with a really good wheke, whose excellence has been 
oved, and he finds the Tui ao not alight on it, he knows at once that 
is due to the binding on of the bait (kohwkohu),.and he forthwith 
nds it afresh in a different manner; then it is effective, and the Tui 
scends on to it with confidence. 
The fowler’s call for the Tui, in order that they may be caught op 
8 pewa, is the same as that used in the “striking” system ; it is done 
aid of a patete leaf. The Tui will not listen to the call in the season 
hen it is very fat, but when it is not so it will answer to the call, 
Large numbers of birds are caught by this means, as by the 
striking,” Success depends entirely on the excelience of the pewa. 
the same manner with the perch (pae), the excellence of it makes it 
ccessful. The pewa is illustrated in diagram No, 4.* 


Part 8. 


Another method of taking the Tui is the twmu, used in the season 
en the bird becomes very fat by feeding on the berries of the poporo 
haoho (Solanum avioulare). The Tui will not listen to the call at 

at time, so the twmu and spearing are used. The twmw used in the 
yporo season are like the tzumu of the tata and pewa, but the branches 
the poporo itself are used—two or three of the living branches. A 
mb with two branches is sought for, of the suitable sort, adapted to 


* aftor all, our author omits-to say how the Tui is caught by the pewa. It is 
pulling tight the cord loop which lies extended on the wheke or perch, which 
aws the bird’s legs tight against the top of the tata, or long. handle of the pewa, 
hen it is taken by hand.—Transtatos, 
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make a tim of. A small branch of the limb is bent as a twke (hoo 
for the tumu and as a peuraro (spring) ; the ripe fruit of the popo 
(houto) being fastened at one eud. The howto is the poporo fruit ve 
carefully selected, quite ripe and of a perfect shape ; several 
gathered together to attract the Tui. The only way the Tui ce 
secure the fruit is by passing along the ¢wmu, and so soon as it h 
alighted, the fowler jerks the string and the bird is caught. 

Not very many Tui are caught in this way, from ten to twenty 
the day. 

Part 9. 


The system of spearing Tui (wero) is used in certain seasons whe 
the birds are fat, owing to their feeding on the fruits of low tree 
shrubs, such as poporo, karamuramu, powhiawhia, &c. Spearing 
not resorted to on fine days, but on bad days, rainy and windy ; becaus 
during the fat season of the Tui they are very shy and very knowing 
if it hears the rustle of footsteps it takes alarm and flies, hence wina 
moist days are selected, so that the bird when hearing the noise maa 
by the fowler may think it is due to the wind. Another reason 
that on a windy day the fowler will not be heard at all. Like th 
tumu system, no very large number of Tui are taken by the spear. 

The system used in taking the Kokomako or Korimako is just th 
same as that used with the Tui, t.¢., “striking ” on the perch, the pew 
and titi; and large numbers are taken by the latter method wha 
there are many about. The spear is also used for killing this bird. 

The following is another method of taking the Tui, when it is ver 
fat, as occurs in some years. In the month of June, in winter, i 
frosty weather, in the evening of the day, the expert fowler seeks ow 
the sleeping places of the Tui. Experts will never fail in finding thi 
sleeping places of the Tui. The numbers to be found on a single perc 
sometimes amount to ten or twelve, sometimes more, sometimes les 
The men listen for the return of the Tui to their sleeping place, know 
by their cry, which is the guide in such cases to their sleeping perche 
Their cry in the evening is “ Koee / Koee /” and the same when on tl 
sleeping perch. When a perch is found it is carefully noted ; two« 
three are found on a single evening. Before the darkness of night: 
torch is made, and, during the darkness before dawn, the men wh 
have found a sleeping perch proceed to the forest, where they ligl 
their torches. They then climb the trees where the Tui are—one 
enlighten by the torch, another to climb, and so soon as he gets ° 
where the birds are he catches them. The birds will not fly, not tl 
least, because their claws are contracted by the cold of the nigh 
they, of their own accord, cannot loosen their claws from their sleepir 
perch at that time of night owing to their being benumbed (uhw). £ 
soon as they have secured the Tui of one perch the men proceed’ 
another, and so on, and thus obtain all the birds of the sleeping perch 
seen the previous evening. Should the night not be affected by fro 
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1e trees will not be climbed, but on a frosty night they will not allow 
aylight to appear before they proceed to climb the trees having 
eeping places, lest the birds’ claws get warm and open, and they fly 
way in fear and cannot be caught. 


Part 10. 


The following is the system adopted for catching the Kakariki or 
aroquet.. The Kakariki is somewhat tame, and the only system used 
that of the perch, made in an exactly similar way to that for taking 
ui, but the Kakariki perch is made outside the forest, near the edges, 
ud a decoy (t¢mort) is used also. The first Kakariki (used as a decoy) 
caught in a snare. The fowler builds his perch and his fern-tree 
ut, and awaits within it with his snare, calling with his lips at the 
me time. When the Kakariki alight on the perch, he snares one, as 
decoy. The tart or mahwnga or snare is fastened to the end of a 
ick somewhat lengthy, about 6ft., with which he snares the head of a 
akariki. The decoy (timort) is the bird first caught; a line is 
istened to his leg and attached to a rod like the turuturw used in 
aka catching, the rod being fastened to one end of the perch. There 
1¢ Kakariki see the decoy when the man calls them, and most of them 
ight on the perch, when the man has only to knock them over. The 
akariki is uot a very shy bird, nor has it much wisdom. 

! The same system of spearing is used with the Kakariki as with 
jher birds. Whenever a fowler comes across other birds when 
earing Tui, he spears them too; such birds as the Kokomako, the 
akariki, the Kokako, the Tieke, or any others which fall in his way. 


Part 11. 


_ There are two methods of taking the Wild Duck (parera-maort)— 
the snare, and hunting with dogs. 

If a place is found by the fowler -which the duck much frequent, in 
stream, or other place that they come to, or where their food is, 
ares are made in such places. Should it be a river, the snares are 

de to reach from side to side, that is in moderate sized streams ; if 
be a place where they feed, the snares are placed all round, enclosing 
e feeding place, and in such other places as the fowler finds to be 
itable. 

That is all in reference to that system of taking the duck. 

Another method is to hunt them with dogs, at such times as they 
e moulting (turuki maunu). The time of moulting is when the 
icks are fat, and not able to fly very well. They are found in pools 
hich they are accustomed to, and they remain there until the moulting 
me, In the same way the fowlers are acquainted with the pools fre- 
ented. by the ducks as:the moulting time approaches. (The ducks 
ver forget these pools from year to year.) The owners of these pools 
not allow other people to chase the ducks in them. 
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When the moulting time comes, the fowlers proceed in their can 
with their dogs to hunt the ducks on each day, so long as the moultin 
lasts. Large numbers of ducks are caught in this manner, as many | 
two hundred, three hundred, or more. They are then cooked : 
iuahua (preserved in their own fat). This is the Maori method f: 
preserving birds, and they will keep good for a whole year in tk 
calabashes ; if particularly well done they will keep for two years: 


Part 12. 


The following is the method of taking the Kiwi; This is a very sb 
bird, and its habitat is far away on the mountains. The only metha 
of taking them is by hunting with dogs, and by the use of a torch, 
dazzle their eyes so they cannot see. The Kiwi prefers to all foodss 
worm. As the Kiwi proceeds wlong, its head is always on one sid 
with an ear turned to the ground, first one and then the other, 
search of worms; it listen for the creeping of the worm beneath th 
soil, Sosoon as it hears the creeping (ngoki) in the soil, down goc 
its beak, right to the worm, which it brings up to eat. The creepii 
noise (pateté) of the worm in the soil is like that made by the secon 
hand of a watch, but it is rather stronger. That is what the Kin 
listens for in the soil. In consequence of this habit, the Kiwi hunt 
prepares some. little pieces of wood; they are carefully made, and a 
then tied to the dogs’ necks, so that they may rattle (patété) as ti 
dogs move. When the Kiwi hears this he fancies it is a worm, an 
stops to listen ; whilst he 1s doing this the dogs are able to approac 
and by the time he starts to run the dogs are baiting it. The m 
then advance with their torches, which are burning, and as th: 
approach so does the light to the eyes of the Kiwi, which cannot see | 
consequence, and is killed. The Kiwi is never hunted in daylight, b: 
always at night, and it is also during the night that the Kiwi searchi 
for its food, but it moves about in the daylight also. 


LOCATION OF BULUTU, BURUTTU, OR 
PULOTU. 


By Dr. A. CARROL. 


| 


HUS was named “the land of their ancestors,” “their cradle 
country,” “their spirits’ home in the West,” from which, the 
Olynesians’ traditions said, their forefathers had come, and to which, 
r death, the spirits of their chief men would return. This place 
as called by a name which apparently has a difference of form as 
fh or printed in the distinet dialects of Fiji, Tonga, Samoa, or 
t 


her places ; or es reduced from speech to writing by the missionaries 
r others in the several groups or islands. Thus this name is made to 
Mppear as Bulutu, Burattu, Pulotu, and in other ways by different 
veople, the sound of which name in speech would seem, or would really 
, very much alike; especially if those writing down the name as 
nded were unaccustomed to such work, and to hearing the pro- 
unciation of “b” and “p,” or of “r” and “1,” or of “a,” “0,” i 
owels, in the mouths of different people when uttering the same name 
r word; but to philologists these changed sounds or letters are not 
nly interesting, but instructive, in pointing to the folks who change 
hem, or by directing attention to the original forms and the places 
here these were used. It is not, however, our purpose to discuss 
hese phonetic and other changes here, but ratber to investigate this 
‘spirit home” and “ ancestral land” spoken of in the traditions of the 
Polynesians, to trace it to its original source, and thus work back- 
ards to the place of the Polynesians’ fathers’ oldest recollections of 
heir stopping places, re-named after older and most ancient homes. It 
as suggested by the philologist to the United States exploring 
xxpedition in the Pacitic Islands, the learned Horatio Hale, and 
\dopted since then by others, that the place spoken of as Bulutu, the 
pirit home of the Polynesian legends, was the island of Buroe, or 
Buru, in the Molucca Group, near Ceram; but to those who know 
; hing about the ancient history of places in the Eastern Archi- 


, from the native documents and chronicles, which extend back 

before the Christian Era, this supposition could not appear very 

robable, as there is nothing specially to connect the Polynesians with 
. 16. v 
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Buru, or Buroe, previous to their migration into the islands of tho 
Pacific ; but many things to carry their thoughts and traditions back 
beyond this to Asia. The traditions in the different groups of Pol 
nesia speak of two places or localities regarded as. their former homes 
the later of these was variously called Hawa-iki, Sava-ii, Habaifi 
Havai‘i, Hawa-i‘i, &c., all derived from a remote Hawa, the great, a 
they were distinguished, as the little or less Hawa. Earlier stil] tha 
these was Bulutu, Buratu, or Pulotu, remembered in the legends o 
the primary groups of Polynesia, viz., Fiji, Tonga, and Samoa. As tha 
forefathers of the Polynesians moved from their first homes in Asia 
the easterly localities and islands, they called their stopping-places bs 
the names of the more ancient home lands, adding thereto soma 
adjective or term to express the more important and earlier homess 
In the Pacific islands iti, or iki, or 7‘i=little, or less, was often used | 
so that this is frequently found added to the several Hawa, Ava, 01 
Sava, groups in the varied dialects there. Having during many years 
investigated these matters, and pursued the search for the earliess 
homes of the Polynesians, to accomplish which work it became necess 
sary to become acquainted with the ancient histories of the Easterr 
Archipelago, Malaysia, Burmah, China, India, Arabia, and other parti 
of Asia, to follow the movements of the people now known as Polyy 
nesians, I was thus gradually able to trace them back to Pegu, which! 
in former times was called Hawa, and further back still to Awa, op 
Ava, on the Irrawadi, in what is now Burmah, where the Mauri, on 
Mauri-ya, were formerly residing, and before that they were in Centra: 
India, where the times of the Manri-ya princes and people have a very 
interesting history. Previous to that some of these people were settleo 
at Burattu, or Burutu, along the central part of the Euphrates rivert 
in Mesopotamia. This is the Burutu, or Pulotu, or “spirit land,” o1 
the Polynesian traditions. These transmitted narratives thus not only 
contain the names of their ancient homes, Burutu and Hawa, but alsc 
their ancient tribal name, now written Mahori, Maori, Mau‘, formerly 
called Mauri-ya = the Mauri people. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[71] Origin of the Name “Samoa.” 


On page 58 of the last issue of this Journal, the Rev. J. B. Stair states that 
the name “Samoa” means “of” or “ pertaining to Moa” (sa Moa), in loving 
remembrance of their old home. Will the following extract from the journal of 
my first visit to Tau (one of three islands forming the eastern portion of the 
Samoan group, collectively called Manu‘a, in Rarotongan, Manuka) throw any light 
on the subject? ‘‘ May 5th,°1863. On the island of Tau are 714 souls. The old 
chief or king is named ‘Moa.’ His orator spent about an hour in declaiming 
about the rank and dignity of-‘ Moa,’ saying it was a shame that he, the Root of 
all Samoa (Sa Moa=Family of Mog) should never have had a white missionary to 
reside permanently on his island. He then begged my companion, the Rev. G. 
Pratt, to stay with him; then myself. But of course this could not be.” This 
took place in the house of Taunga, the worthy native pastor. On a subsequent 
occasion Mr Pratt told me that on his return to Matautu, his old station on Savaii. 
he made. inquiries as to the correctness of the above statement, and found that it 
was exactly as the orator stated. In all great feastings, the title of ‘‘Moa’”’ (O le 
Tui Manu‘a= King of Manu‘a) was the first to be announced, showing that all the 

ther chiefs were acknowledged to be inferior in rank to Moa. (The name is handed 
down from ‘one generation to another, Moa being merely a hereditary title, like 
Malietos of Samoa, Pomare of Tahiti, Makea of Rarotonga, &c.) Moa was in 1863 
n extremely aged man, perhaps 90 years of age. Fowls were at Tau called by 
nother name, out of respect to Moa.—Wituiam Wyvarr Grint, L1.D. 


[72] Fire Ceremonies in Tibet. 


We observe that the Journal and Text of the Buddhist Text Society of India, 
in part 3 of vol. ii, just received, reproduces Mr F. Arthur Jackson’s paper on 
‘ Vilavilairevo, or the Fire Ceremony of the Fijians,” from vol. ii page 105 of this 
Journal. The editor adds the following note at the end:—‘‘In Tibet a class of 
Shamans (Tantrik Buddhists, who are said to be adepts in mysticism) practise a 
ind of fire ceremony which bears a marked resemblance to that described in the 
bove extract. The Shaman, after chanting some charms, touches a red-hot iron 
ar or knife with his tongue. Some Shamans stand upon red-hot iron plates with 
perfect ease. This practice is said to be very common in Tibet. It is said that on 
ount of the efficacy of the Chag-nag (iron charm) the red-hot iron becomes cold 
t the-touch of the tongue.—Eprrors. 


[73] The Word “Kaipuke.” 

In your Notes and Queries I find some suggestions regarding the origin of the 
ord kaibuke or kaipuke. You are no doubt aware that in the Gilbert and Kings- 
ill Groups it is applied to a ship, and in the Marshalls the name of the principal 

hief in Maduro Lagoon is Kaibuke. The name there is hereditary. But it. is 
urious that in some of the islands off the New Ireland coast, kaibuke is also the 
ame for a foreigner, either white or colored. It is curious, because of the un- 
doubted Papuan extraction of the natives of most of the islands adiacent to New 
Ireland and New Britain.—Lovts Brcxz. 


¢# + + 


Mr F. Arthur Jackson requests us to correct the letters after his name as 
ublished in the list of Members in last number of the Journa!. The letters should 
E ««F. I, Inst., and a Life Member of ‘‘ The British. Astronomical Association.”"— 
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A PAUMOTUAN DICTIONARY. 


U. 


The breast. A teat; 
Fagai i te u, to suckle. 
To resist. 


a nipple. 


Born ; to be born. 
An impostor. 
To remove, 


A coco-nut without milk. 
Excited ; to excite, 


A tattooing instrument. 
a rod. 
A yam. 


A switch; 


The heart of a tree. 


To knock oneself against, 
To ask. Inquisitive; curious. 


To skim. 
Froth; foam. 


Age (years, generation, century). 


The time of youth. The rising 
generation. 
Wonderful. 


A palm-tree, 
To take care of; to pay attention 
to. To serve. 


An oven, 


eats fakumu.) To give food; to 

feed, 

To scale a fish. To hollow; to 
groove, Bald; to make bald. 

To take off hair from the body, &c. 

To sift. 


Branchy timber. 
The heart; the mind; the soul. 
Stubborn ; perverse, 


Hospitable. 
To come in sight; to appear. 


An apparition. 
Membrum virile, 


A waterspout, 
Black, 


(Uru rakau.) Athicket, Uru hiki, 
or wru-rakau-hihi, a dense thicket. 
To make an impression on. 


To inspire. Inflamed with rage. 
Inconvenient. 

Secret; underhand. 

Freight; the load cf a canoe, 
Luggage. 
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COMPARE, 

Maori u, the breast’; Marquesan wu, 
the breast. ; 

Maori whaka-u, to be firm, fixed 
Tahitian u, to conquer. 


Maori uaki, to push endwise, to 
launch. 


Maori weve, to incite, to stimulate; 
Tahitian jfaa-ueue, to excite to 
action. 

Maori uhi, the tattooing chisel ; 
Tahitian uhi, the tattooing chisel. 

Samoan uj, the yam; Hawaiian 
uhi, the yam. 

Maori who, the heart-wood of a tree; 
Samoan uso, the heart of timber, 


Maori wi, to ask; Marquesan ui, to 
demand., 

See ukauka. 

Huka, a bubble, 
foam. 

Maori wki, ancient times; Tahitian 
ui, a generation ; quiui, anciently, 

Bee wki and how. 


Maori hukahuka, 


Maori umere, to sing in gladness; 
Rarotongan umere, to wonder at. 


Samoan ‘umi, to take food or pro- 
perty to family connexions; Fu- 
tuna umia, to suckle an infant. 

Maori umu, a native oven; Ha- 
waiian umu, an oven. 


Maori unahi, te scale a fish; Sa- 
moan unafi, to scale a fish. 

See unzhi. 

Tahitian upes, a net (Maori ku- 
penga). 

See piri. 

Hawaiian upo, to desire strongly ; 
Tahitian wpoupo, ugly; dissatis- 
fying. 


Mauraura, to glimmer. Maori ura, 
the glow of dawn; Tongan ula, 
quick-sighted. 


Maori ure, membrum virile; Samoan 
ule, membrum virile. 

Tahitian ureuretiamoana, a water- 
spout; also ureuretumoana. 

Maori uri, black, dark; Tongan 
uliuli, black, dark. 

Maori uru, a grove; Samoan wlu, & 
grove of trees, 

Maori whaka-uru, to ally oneself; 
Tahitian uru, to be inspired by a 
god. 


Maori utanga, the load of a canoe, 
freight; Hawaiian ukana, pro- 
perty, something sent, 
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Faka-UTAMAI .. 


UTAR! .. 

Haka-UTEGA .. 
UTERE .. oe 
UTIKA .. oe 
UTO ee 
UTU ee ee 


Faka-utua ee 


YAEGA ric er 
VAEHAGA ae 
VAERE .. =o 
VAEVAE ae 
VAGAVAGA .. 
VAHA .. ee 
YAHAMAKI ne 
YVAHAMAMA .. 
VAHARAU 

VAHAREKOREKO 
VAHI .. wa 
VAHIMARAKO .. 
VAHINE.. on 
VAHITOGOTOGO 
VAHO .. es 
VAI nA Pr 
VAIGATA tT 
YWVAIHO .. ' 
VAIORA.. Rs 
VAIRAGA re 
Haka-VAIVAL .. 
VAKA .. a 
VAKIVAKI ee 


VANAVANA.. 


Vanaga ., .. 


‘TAU AYRRA 
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To bring forward. : 

To accompany; to wait on. To 
follow. To copy; to imitate. 
Utari haere, to escort. 

Irksome ; tedious. 

be = away by rubbing. To 


To agri to coagulate. 
(E uto.) A buoy. 


(E utu.) To bestow on. 


To punish, 


WY. 


In the midst. The centre. 


A line; a stripe; a streak. 


To sweep; to sweep the ground. 
To weed. To clear away. 
A paw; afoot. The leg. 


Slender ; slim. 
The mouth. 


A sore mouth. 

A small mouth. 

Inconsistent. 

Loquacious. 

A place. A part. d yomee> 
penetrable, as a wood. 

Plain; clear. 

A wife. (Morire, a woman.) 


Im- 


A precipice. 


(I vaho.) Outside ; beyond. 


To subsist; to continue; to exist. 
Durable. 


To set down; to place. Vaihoatu, 
to pass away. 


To survive. 

‘To allow anyone. Selfish. 

To delay. 

Acanoe, Fauite, a double canoe, 
White ; clean. 


The spur of birds. Knotty; rough. 
Shaggy. A protuberance, 


To warn by advice; counsel. To 


descant upon; to discourse. 


Scattered; dispersed. 


COMPARE 


See utaga and mai. 

Pekeutari, faithful, true. Tah 
utari, to follow after a pe 
Hawaiian wkali, to follow af; 


Patere, to hew, cut. Tahitian: 
to rasp. 


Samoan uto, the corks on thet 
edge of a net; Maori pr 
buoy. 

Maoh, utu, an equivalent, re 
Hawaiian uku, to compen 
reward or punish. 


Maori waenga, the middle; ; 
waiian waena, in the midat, 

Maori waenga, & division. 
vaega. 

Maori waere, to make a cleas 
Mangaian vaere, to weed. 

Mavae, split. Maori waewaes 
leg, foot; Sxmoan vae, the l 
foot. 


Maori waha, the mouth; Hawi 
waha, the mouth. 

See vaha and maki. 

See vaha and mama. 

See vaha and rau. 

See vaha and reko. 

Maori wahi,a place; Tahitian + 
a part, a portion. 

See vahi and marako. 

Mohine, a wife. Maori wahin 
woman, a wife. 

See vahi and togotogo. 

Maori waho, the outside; San 
fafo, outside: 

Tahitian vai, to be; Maori wa: 
energy. 


Maori waiho, to allow to rem 
Hawaiian waio, to set a t 
down. 

Maori waiora; the water of lif! 
Tane); Samoan vaivia, the fe 
life-water. 

Bee vai. 

Tongan vaivai, weak, pink 

Muavaka, the bow ot a cs 
Maori waka, a canoe; Sar 
va‘a, & canoe. 


Maori wanawana, spines, bris 
a wana, sharp poi) 

Maori wananga, a holy alte 
medium with a deity; Hae 
wanana, to prophesy. 

Tahitian varavara, thin, svatte 
Hawalian wala, to pall, tok to sti 


ka-Varavara.. 


pevare oe 
‘a-Vare ais 
BAe as we 
RO .. ae 
RORARE .. 
RORAVE.. 
ROVARO.. 
RU BY a 


RUVARU .. 
TA 


Us os ee 
UVAU ve 
UVAU ee 
VATAGATA .. 
VE" .. ‘ 
vevave as 
Ee... oe 

ANOHI ee 
GA .. ar 
HU .. He 
ka-VEKAYEKA 
KE .. . 
KUVEKU... 


‘ka-Vekuveku 
0 


vera o. 


ka-Veravera.. 
ls ss 


RIVERI ao 


ka-Veriveri .. 
ROTUATAU .. 


RUVERU.. 
-RUVERUKAHU 
1 . 
VE .. a0 
uka-Veve 


A PAUMOTUAN DICTIONARY. 


To clear; to brighten. 
Pus; purulent. 


Glairy ; viscous. 

Yo dull; to blunt. 

A marsh. Dirt; mire. 
A mussel. Cement; mortar. 

To irritate. 

To growl, a grumbler. 

To violate; to ravish. A lining. 
(A varu.) Bight. 


Open ; half-open. 
Strait; narrow (geog.). 
terval; an interstice. 


L, 


An in- 


A carpet; a rug. 


To accept. To hold; to contain, A 
seat; a situation. 

A retinue; a train. 

Quickly. 

Urgent; sudden; rrexpected. Easy. 


A breakwater; a fringing reef, 


The aspect ; the mien. 
Asail. A veil. 

Lint. 

To debase, 


Delinquency ; crime. 
A fault. 
Hair on the body or on animals. 


A grievance. 


Down. Wool. 

Sordid; dirty; mean. Slovenly. 
Detestable. Disgust; disrelish, 
Ignoble. To hate; to loathe. 

To dirty. 

Copper. 

Fire. Burnt. 

Suffocating; stifling. Heat; hot- 
ness. Burning. 

To heat; to heat up. 

A centipede. 

Hideous. Unclean. Uncomfort- 
able. Disgusting. 

Deformed. 

A tempest, 

Old; worn out, Rags; tatters. A 
trinket. Frippery. 

Cloth; stuff. 

Height; figure; shape. Humour; 
disposition. Wool. 

Miserable. 


To impoverish. 
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COMPARE 
Kovaravara, clear, bright. 
Hawaiian wale, phlegm, saliva; 
Maori ware, any viscous fluid. 


Rarotongan vari, mud; Tahitian 
vari, wud, filth. 
ae valo, the name cof a shell- 
sh, 


Maori waru, eight; Tongan valu, 


eight. 


Maori watawata, fu)! of holes, per- 
foraied; Hawaiian haka, having 
many open places. 

Maori ahau, I; Tahitian vau, au, 
and ovau, I:° 

Tahitian vauvau, to'spread grass or 
leaves on the ground, to grass the 
floor. 

Tahitian vayvau, @ receptacle. 


See tagata. 

See vavevave. 

Maori wawe, - soon; 
nave, soon, 

Tahitian vavea, a towering biliow; 
Mangarevan vave, to become 
bigger; taivave, a rolling sea. 

See nohi. 


Rarotongan 


Veku, hair on body; veu, wool. 

Hawaiian weka, to have a fou) 
stomach; wedwea, to act as a 
pimp. 

Koreveke, to pardon; tuveke, to con- 
demn. 

Vehu, lint; veu, wool; veruveru, 
rags, tatters. 


Tahitian veo, copper; Hawaiian 
weo, a red colour. 
Maori wera, burnt; Tahitian vera, 


fire. 


Maki-veravera, inflammation. 

Maori weri, a centipede; Marquesan 
vei, the centipede. 

Mesori weri, disgusted; Samoan 
veli, to have the flesh creep with 
disgust. 


Maori weru, a garment; Hawaiian 
welu, a rag, @ piece of torn cloth. 

Maori weru, a garment; kahu, a 
garment. 

Vehu, lint. Tahitian veu, downy 
hair; Maori huru, hair on the 
body. Compare Paumotuan huru, 
height, colour, shape. 

Tahitian veve, poor, destitute; 
Maori wewe, to yelp a8 a dog. 
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vi ve 


Haka-Vi.. 
VIAVIA .. 
VIHIVIHI 


VIKAVIRU 
VIKIV)KI 
Haka-Vikiviki 


VIKU 


Vikuviku 
VINIVINI 


Haka-Vinivini 
Haka-VIRA 
VIRIPAPA 
ViIRIVIRI 


Virihaga 


Virfvirla., 
VIRU.. 


Haka-Viru 


Faka-Viru 
ie 
VIRUKE (-ké) 
VITIVITI 


Haka-Vitiviti 
viy =f 


ViVO x. 


of 


” 


ve 


°° 


ter 


re 


* 


oe 
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To succumb. 
To subdue. 

Young fruit. 
To strangle. 


Well cooked. 


Wet; watery, Impure; Immodest, Tahitian viivii, defiled, pollu 
To become 


To defile; to profane. 
spotted ; blotted. 
Combustion, Cooked; done, 


Easily cooked. 


The cry of a baby. To chirp; to 


warble, 


To whistle; to hiss at. 
To furnish; to provide, 
A pineapple. 
Meagre; thin. 


up. 
To bold; to fold back, The hem. 


To benumb. Torpid. 


Good. Right. Kind. Decent; be 
coming. Pure; purity. Toadorn: 
Elegance. Combus- 


ornament. 
tion. 


To cleanse. To prepare; to fit. 
; toorder. To purify. 


To dispose 
To improve ; to better. 
To make agreeable. 
To be in a good state. 
Better. 
Petulant. 


To beautify. 
A grasshopper. 


To whistle. A flute. To shake; to 


tremble, 


To brail; to clew 


SOOIETY. 


COMPARE 


Maori wiwi, dread, trouble; 
hitian vi, to be subdued. 


Hawaiian wiki, to roll up, , 
bundle; Tahitian vihi, a 
See vikavika and viru. 


Haka-maviku, to burn oneself f 
a hot stone; Tahitian viu, bi 
asfood, See viru. 


Tahitian vini, voluble; the n 
asmal! paroquet; Samoan 
to crow. 


Kovirtviri, contortion, twisting. 
virihaga. 

Tahitian viri, to furl a sail; ; 
waiian hili, to turn over and: 
as in braiding. 

Vikaviru, well cook»nd. Tahi 
viruviru, neat, decent. Cft 


See viru and ke. 

Hawaiian wiki, quickly, to hu 
Tahitian vitiviti, clever. 

Tshitian vitiviti, well set, elevex 

Tahitian wivi, a grasshopper. 

Tahitian vivo, the native flute; } 
to whistle. 


HE MORIORI PEOPLE OF THE CHATHAM 
_ ISLANDS: THEIR TRADITIONS AND HISTORY, 


By ALEXANDER SHAND, or CHaTHam IsLanps. 


Cuap. V1—KO MATANGI-AO —(continued.) 
& History or Tu-wHaKararo, Son or APUKURA.* (Translation.) 


NHE family (or children) of Apukura heard that chere was a sacred 

woman who could not be approached (living) at Ta (= te) Uru-o- 
mono. (1) The name of the woman was Maurea; with certain people 
} was called the tamahine-matua (eldest daughter). The husband of 
ukura was named Rei. (?) When the children of Apukura heard, they 
: there in their canoe. Their eldest brother was Tu-whakararo 


this connexion always known as Tu), who said he would go there 
et her for himself. These are the children of Rei and Apukura— 
was their eldest son, next Pepemua, Pepetahi, Pepekonaki, Pepe- 
, Tihangei-te-Marama (ring round the moon), Tihangei-uru-te- 
rama (ring round the crown of moon), Tihangei-ra (ring round sun), 
rama-nui-Oua (a night of the moon), Marama-nui-Okoro (a night of 
moon). There were other children of Rei, forgotten, cannot be 
emnbered. Their canoe set out and arrived at the land of 
akihimi and Paparakewa (3) (Maori, Poporokewa). Apukura said 
se words to her children (before setting out): “When you reach 
shore, do not conceal the beauties (4) of your eldest brother Tu.” (°) 
en they went to the dwelling-place (or kaainga), Tupakihimi and 
arakewa said to them, ‘‘ Whose children are you?” They answered, 
pukura and Rei’s.” They asked, “Is this all of you?” They 
ied, “Yes, all.” Tupakihimi and Paparakewa said, “There is 
ther of you;” but they concealed it. Those people said to them, 
That really (or indeed) is the thing in your hands?” They said, “A 
* (necklace or ornament); and they added, Count them.” Tu- 


* One of the Maori versions of this history will be found at page 61 of Sir Geo, 
’s ‘' Polynesian Mythology ” (edition of 1885). The same story in the original 
ti will be found in ‘‘ Nga mahinga,”’ page 39.—Ep1rTors. 


18. IV. 
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pakihimi and others counted them ; they each had one, but there v 
one over. Then Tupakihimi and Paparakewa knew they were ¢ 
cealing one of their people. They went, searched, and found Tu un: 
the bottom of the canoe hiding. Pa-a/ (crack!) his head was : 
off. When Tupakihimi and the others came to Rei’s children tk 
were carrying Tu’s head. The eyes were gouged out by Tupakihi 
and Paparakewa and were given to Maurea to eat. ‘See, the h 
one of you.” The children of Rei took the head of their el 
brother and returned in their canoe to their home. When tk 
arrived to their mother, Apukura watched the canoe of her childil 
(and saw) that Tu’s place was vacant, (*) and Apukura knew Tu W 
dead. On landing, they gave Tu’s head to Apukura, upon whh 
Apukura said, “Throw, throw away the remainder of eating of yona 
(or. other) warrior.” Apukura asked her children, “ What was - 
causé?” “We hid our eldest brother; that was the cause.” Ai 
kura went into the house and wailed her lament. 


Tue Wai or ApuxKuRa. (’) 


1 Cry, O Tu’, Rei e (O Rei) 
To me, once, Rei e, 
To me, twice, Rei e, 
Ko ru pare, &c.* 
2 Cry, O Tu’, Rei e, 
To Marama-nui-Oua, to Marama-nui-Ohotu, Rei e. 
To Tini-hanguru-te-Marama, Rei e. 
Ko ru pare, &c. 
8 Tu’ is dead, Rei e, 
Set fire to Monono, Rei e, 
Image (skin) of Hapai, Rei e, 
Whakatau, Rei e. 
Ko ru pare, &c, 


Her cry ended, Apukura then said to her children, “IT am goings 
seek for the land of your uncle.” ‘“ Will your man be found (or ea 
forth), O Apukura?” ‘He is our eldest born.” (*) Apukura went 
her torch, and Apukura bound up her torch. 

: 


Tur Brnpine or Apuxura’s Torcu. (°) 
Go bind my torches, 
Go bind my torches, 
Lest I be led astray (or turned), 
Lest I be led astray in the parts of Hawaii. 
There were the many of Marama-— 
Rei, Whakatau, and Tini-hanguru-te-marama—who went. 
He was not given for you two. 
You were thought to be kindly men, Tupakihimi and Paparakewa, 
To follow the head of the canoe of him, of my son’s. 


Then Apukura went to seek for her elder brother Whakat 
Arriving at a (certain) people, they enquired, “‘ Where are you going 


* See Notes. 
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IT am going to seek my relative Whakatau, Whakatau far off, 
Thakatau where the heaven closes, closes, closes down to the earth” 
eyond the horizon). Apukura came to another people ; they asked, 
Where are you going?” Apukura replied, “I am going to seek my 
lative Whakatau,” and soon, soon. She arrived at the Ngunguao. (a) 
hat people are a silent race. They directed, “Go yonder to that 
rson. See that man starting toy boats. Go inland; go to the 
ore.” When Apukura reached him, Whakatau looked at Apukura, 
aw) their skins were alike, and so did also Apukura. Whakatau 
id to Apukura, “Who is the stranger?” “’Tis I, Apukura.” 
Who is the resident?” “’Tis I, Whakatau, your relative.” “Come 
sthe land.” Whakatau answered, ‘“ Come into the sea.” Whakatau 
ume to Apukura and greeted her, “ Tuturu te rongo” (a karakia). 
hen Whakatau began, Apukura followed. When Apukura com- 
enced, Whakatau followed ; if Whakatau began, Apukura joined in. 
ey cried at receding tide, and (continued) till it ebbed, and the tide 
wed :nd became full and began again to recede. The skirts of their 
rments got wet, and they removed ashore. They cried, and Whaka- 
u listened to Apukura’s crying. He said to Apukura, “ What is 
€ cause you come here to wail and sob?” Apukura said, “ Wait till 
express my affection for the beatities of our son Tu.” Apukura took 
e head of Tu and gave it to Whakatau. Whakatau said to Apukura, 
Throw, throw away the remnant of eating of other warriors.” 
pukura said, “ Here is the cleansing offering” (1) (to remove the tap). 
sre on said, ‘‘ Roast it for us two.” She replied, “ H mea. Oh! 


ch a one, for you only.” Whakatau asked, “ Who killed your son?” 
upakihimi and Paparakewa.” When they arrived at the home, 
hakatau asked, “ Was your son a warrior?” ‘“ Yes, a warrior.” 
as he handsome?” She likened him to the skin (flesh) of Hapai. 
h! wait till to-morrow.” When it was day, Whakatau went and 
ped, sprang, and ran, and said to Apukura, “Like this?” Apu- 
ra said, ‘‘ Te-e (an expression of ridicule), it is too small.” He 
a fire, and Whakatau jumped over and said, ‘Like this?” 
ukura replied “ 7Ze-e, it is too small.” There were many things 
ich Whakatau jumped, and asked the (his) sister (was it), “ Like 
is?” She said, “It is too small.” When he jumped over the 

mit of Hikurangi, the rattling of the pawa shells Whakatau wore 
a necklace was no longer heard. Apukura would fain cry for her 
er brother, and Whakatau lit below. When he came up over the 
mit he also said, “Like this?” His sister said to him, “That is 

great indeed!” Then Whakatau said to his sister, “You and 
ur children go to-morrow.” Apukura said to him, ‘ We two must 
to-morrow.” He replied, ‘‘ No, no, I will not go, but you take your 
ildren.” Apukura said, “The death of my son Tu will not be 
venged.” ‘ Your children are the heaven.” (!2) Apukura departed 
th her children ; afterwards Whakatau went also. Whakatan first 
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reached the home of Rei and others. When Apukura arriv 
Whakatau had reached the home; his walking-stick was standing 
the open space, the owner was in the house. } 

Rei and people now made their canoe, in order that they mi 
attack Ta Uru-o-Monor >; that was the land of Tupakihimi 
Paparakewa. They made the canoe and finished it; they went a 
loaded the canoe. Going to one people, they got into the canoe t 
twenty, thirty, fifty of one people, of another people. The canoe 
out and arrived at Ta Uru-o-Monono, and approached the shore to r 
at anchor. Seen by the people on shore they shouted, “A canoe | 
canoe! floating (riding) outside here.” The elder people said it w 
nonserse, and the younger people disputed with them. The eld 
people came to the beach to see, and assented to the story of the yout 
people, “0-0 / indeed it is true.” Then the people of Tupakihimi a: 
others came to the beach; all came, none were left. Tupakibimi ¢ 
Paparakewa called out, “Who is the warrior who will attack the can 
yonder?” Mongouri-tapiri and Mongorueke cried, “Here are ~ 
warriors, we two.” They saw them on the canoe swimming towaa 
them. Rei cried out to Whakatau, “ Warriors! warriors!” Whaa 
tau said, “What kind of warriors?” ‘Wading warriors, wadi 
hither.” Whakatau called again, “What kind of warriors 
“Swimming warriors, swimming” (hither). Rei called age 
“ Whakatau, they are close, they are near, they quiver.” Whakas 
replied, “‘ Allow, allow them to come on to the trembling, come oni 
the scattering; a face of speech, a face of rage, be speechless, , 
silent! "Tis the hearing of a chief” (report of great deeds). TY 
Whakatau dashed out. Two! (he killed two) and dragged them it 
the cance. The shout rose from the shore, “ Killed! killed! fr 
there, from there. Ah! from here, from here !” 

Tupakibimi and Paparakewa again cried, “Who is the warrior ¥ 
will attack the canoe?” (!4) Taiki and Tainana replied, “ Here 
warriors (or braves), we two.” They went into the water (sea). 
cried out to Whakatau in the same manner as for the other slé 
whom he killed in the same manner ; these were killed by him. ‘7 
shout arose in the same way as the previous one. Their head chief 
Tupakihimi and Paparakewa—became enraged, and proceeded to sw 
and, when near, they called to Rei; but they did not go close to 
side of the canoe, they cried out from a distance, “You have a warr 
O Rei?” “I have no warrior.” They said again, “You hay 
warrior, O Rei. What killed those?” ‘I have no warrior, | 
indeed an insignificant one just like a lark” (in size). (!°) They tur 
their faces round to return. Whakatau made a straight spring o1 
Tupakihimi and Paparakewa, and tore the fat off their backs. J 
He brought it with him (but) the people all went (escaped) to 
shore. On landing the waves broke waves of blood. 
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Hereupon the canoe returned to the current (outside), They 
ited a while until night. The canoe moved closer to the part which 
snear to the land; and it was quite dark and thoroughly dark ; 
sy returned and got very close to the land. Whakatau asked them 
allow him to go on shore. Then Whakatau spoke to his people and 
d, ‘‘ Be speedy, be speedy with what you do. Listen to my word to 
u. If Monono burns, ’tis they who have fallen; if it glares above 
| the sky), ’tis I who have fallen. Be speedy, be speedy with what 
u do.” This was a word said to the people who did not land, but 
9 stayed to guard the canoe. The words of Whakatau being ended, 
landed, and arrived at the house of Maurea, he listened to the tone 
the woman’s voice and acquired her voice (or made himself master 
it), in order that the Monono people might mistake him for Maurea. 
last, having quite acquired the tone of the woman’s voice, he went 
the house of Tupakihimi and Paparakewa, but, on going, when he 
ived at the house of Taiki and Tainana, he said, “ Maia ma /” (1) 
ld men.) The girl sa‘d to him, “Oh! do not come to our house 
5 two); go to the house of the old men,” and directed him to the 
se of Tupakihimi and Paparakewa. Whakatau dipped the border 
his garment into the water, and on reaching their house he made 

voice sound like the voice of Maurea, and said, ‘‘ Mait ma!” 
ey answered, ‘What do you come here for?” “I have got wet 

h water.” “0-0! go back from the sacred place.” ‘I will go 
er there.” And Whakatau stayed in the darkness between their 
le Whakatau spoke his proverb to them—‘ Throw, throw a 


dle of your cracklers on to the fire, listen to the sound of the voice 
the people which stands (on, or comes) from the shore; to-morrow 
] be waded the river of blood, and will rise up the warrior on the 
re here.” They replied, “A small warrior, can be hidden in the 
low of the hand.” Twice Whakatau repeated his proverb; when 
reached the third time he thrust his spear in the rectum of Tupaki- 
i and Paparakewa, the handle to one, the point to another. 
hakatau’s call to his god sounded forth—“O Maru! O break out an 
ning for me.” Crack! it broke thereupon on the roof of the house. 
akatau sprang, and stood thereupon, on the open space. The 
nse burned; others with others also burned. All the houses of 
nono were burned in the fire; they were swept clear and the people 
o all were killed. Thereupon Maurea was tetched to be carried 
re to Tu’s mother—to Apukura—to eat her alive. (1”) 

Whakatau’s canoe returned, and she was laden with dead bodies. 
. gave portions to the stranger people when they reached their 
mes; he gave them their portions. To the people whose men did 
+ come, he threw the entrails. Whakatau said to the people who 
ne and followed (assisted) him, “See, this is for you, your relatives, 
1 people.” 
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On the canoe touching the shore, Apukura rushed at Maurea an) 
bit her small finger. Maurea called out in pain, “Ah me, alas 5 
Apukura said, “Stay, it was you who ate the eyes of my son Tv 
The oven was lit, and Apukura threw Maurea into the fire, into t 
oven. She sprang and jumped out. Shortly again she was throv 
into the fire; again she sprang out. And they roasted her alive, : 
the time still looking (alive) and uncooked. Apukura ate her ¢@ 
raw. 

Here ends. the story of Whakatau. 


KO TE WAHI KI A TU-WHAKARARO, TAMA A APAKURS 


(Expressed in the Maori Language-—He mea whakamaori mai 
i te reo Moriori). 


Ka rongo te whanau a Apakura, tena te wahine tapu, e kore‘ 
taea, kei te Uru-o-Monono (Manono ranei). Ko te ingoa o tas 
wahine, ko Maurea; ki tetehi hunga ia, ko Te Tamahine Matua. J 
te tane a Apakura, ko Rei. Ka rongo te whanau a Apakura, 
haere ki reira i runga i to ratou waka, To ratou tuakana ko Tu’) 
mea ana kia haere ki reira mana (taua wahine). Ko te whanau ter 
a Rei raua ko Apakura: Ko Tu’, to ratou muanga, muri mai 
Pepemua, ko Pepetahi, ko Pepekonaki, ko Peperoto, ko Tihanget-. 
Marama, ko Tihangei-uru-te-Marama, ko Tihangei-ra, ko Maram 
nui-Oua, ko Marama-nui-Okoro ; tena ano etehi tamariki a Rei, ki 
wareware, e kore e kitea. A, ka rere to ratou waka, ka tae ki 
whenua o Tupakihimi raua ko Paparakewa. He kupu ano 
Apakura i ki atu ai ki tona whanau, “E tae koutou ki uta, kei hu: 
e koutou nga (te) ataahua o to koutou tuakana o Tu.” A, ka hae 
ratou ki te kaainga, ka ki mai a Tupakihimi raua ko Paparakewa k: 
ratou, “ Nawai koutou?” Ka mea ratou, “Na Apakura raua — 
Rei.” Ka ui mai, “THeoi ra ano koutou?” Ka ki atu ratou, “He 
ra.” Ka mea mai a Tupakihimi raua ko Paparakewa, “Tena a: 
tetehi tangata o koutou.” <A, ka huna e ratou. Ka ki mai 
tangata ra ki a ratou, ‘He aha koia nga mea e mau i o kout 
ringa?” Ka mea atu ratou, “‘He Hei.” A, ka mea mai ratc 
“Tauia ra.” Na ka tatau a Tupakihimi ma i nga Hei, a, rato rate 
Ka hapa tetehi hei, ka matau ano (ake) a Tupakihimi raua ko Papai 
kewa, kei to huna ratou i tetehi o a ratou tangata (hoa). Ka hae: 
ka kimi, ka kitea a Tui raroi te papa o te waka e huna ana. Pa- 
ka motu te upoko. Ko te putanga @ Tupakihimi ma ki te whanau 
Rei, e mau inai ana ite upoko o Tu, kua karohia nga kanohi o Tu. 
Tupakihimi raua ko Paparakewa, hoatu ana hei kai ma Maurea, “N 
ko te upoko o tetehio koutou.” Ka whawha atu nga tama a Rei ki 
uru o to ratou tuakana, ka hoki ratou i runga i to ratou waka ki 
ratou kaainga. Ko te ekenga ki uta ki to ratou matua, ka te titi 
mai (atu) ano e Apakura te waka o nga tamariki i te hoenga m 
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a tawha te nohoanga o Tu, ka matau ano (ake) a Apakura kua mate 
Tu. Ko te ekenga, ka hoatu.te upoko o Tu ki a Apakura. Te 
anga mai a Apakura, “ Akiria, akiria ki ko te toenga kainga a tera 
».” Ka karanga mai (atu) a Apakura ki ona tamariki, ‘“‘ He aha te 
ke?” ‘Na matou nei i huna to matou tuakana, koia ra te take.” 
a whano a Apakura ki roto i te whare, ka tangi i tona tangi :— 


Ko te Tanat a APAKURA. 

1 E tangi ake e Tu, Rei e, 
Ki au katahi, Rei e, 
Ki au ka rua, Rei e, 
Ko ru pare perei, e, 
To rutu no Rei, e, 
Ko ru pare perei, e, 
To rutu no koi ra to, e. 

(Kei te taha reo Moriori te roanga). 


Ka tangi ra ka mutu; heoi ka ki atu a Apakura ki tona whanau, 
a haere au ki te kimi i te whenua o to koutou matua.” “Ko te 
ea hoki to tangata, E Apakura?” “Ko to matou matamua tena.” 
ytae a Apakura ki tona rama, ka ruru te rama a Apakura :— 


Ko te Rourv TENEL. 
(Tirohia i te taha reo Moriori). 


Na ka haere a Apakura ka kimi i tona tuakana, i a Whakatau. 
tae ki tena iwi ka ui mai, “ Ka whano koe kowheat” ‘ Ka haere 
ka kimi i taku whanaunga, i a Whakatau. Whakatau i whea} 
akatau i te rangi ka piri, ka piri, ka piri ki roto ki te whenua,” 
tere a Apakura ki tena iwi ka ui mai, “Ka whano koe ki whea?” 
‘mea atu a Apakura, “ E haere ana au e kimii taku whanaunga, i 
hakatau.” Pena tonu, pena tonu ka tae ki te iwi o te Ngunguao, 
‘taua iwi, he iwi noho-puku. Ka tohungia mai e ratou, “ Haere atu 
ki kona, ki tera ra, titiro ra ki te tangata e tuku waka whaka- 
etere; ka haere ki wta ka haere ki tai.” Ka tae a Apakura, ka 
iro a Whakatau ki a Apakura, ka rite tahi o raua kiri, a, pena hoki 
pakura. Ka ki mai a Whakatau ki a Apakura, “Wari ko tere,” 
, ko au ko Apakura.” Pena hoki a Apakura, ‘ Wari ko hunua.” 
To au, Whakatau, he whanaunga nou.” “ Ahu mai ki utanei.” Na, 
mai a Whakatau, “Ahu mai ra ki tai nei.” A, ka haere mai @ 
akatau ki a Apakura, “ Tuturu te rongo.” Ka riroia Whakatau, 
whai a Apakura. Ma Apakura e timata, ka whai (ake) a Whaka- 
2. Ma Whakatanu e taki, ka kapohia e Apakura, Ka tangi raua i 
tai heke, a, ka timu te tai, a, ka kato te tal, a ka pari rawa, a ka 
Ka tere te remu o nga kakahu o Whakatau ma, a ka 


o pari rawa. 
keneke ki tahaki. 
Ka tangi raua, ka whakarongo a Whakatau ki te tangi o Apakura, 


mea atu kia Apakura, “He aha koia koe i haere mai i ki konei 
igi hotuhotu (ai)?” Ka mea atu a Apakura ki a Whakatan, 
‘aia ra kia mihi atu ra.au ki te ataahua o ta tana tana o 4 i 
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Ka tango ake a Apakura i te uru 0 Tu, ka hoatu ki a Whakat 
Ka mea mai a Whakatau ki a Apakura, “ Akiria, akiria (atu) 
toenga kainga o tera toa.” Ka mea mai a Apakura, “Ana, ko 
tchuapora.” Ka mea mai a Whakatau, “ Tunua ra ma taua.” K 
mai, “E mea mau anake.” Ka ui mai a Whakatau, “ Nawaii 
tama?” “Na Tupakihimi raua ko Paparakewa.” Tae ki te kaain 
ka ui mai a Whakatau, “He toa to tama?” ‘He toa.” @ 
tangata humarie?” Whakarite (ake) ana ki te kirio Hapai. A, t 
apopo. Ka ao te ra, ka whano a Whakatau, ka tupeke, mawhiti, , 
rere a Whakatau, ka mea atu ki a Apakura, ‘‘Whenei?” Ka me 
Apakura, “Te-e, he iti rawa.” Ka tahuna he ahi, ka tupeke 
Whakatau, ka mea, ‘‘ Whenei?” Ka ki atua Apakura, “ Te-e, hee 
rawa.” He maha nga mea i tupeke ai a Whakatau me te ui mail 
tona tuahine, “ Whenei?” Ka mea mai, “He iti rawa.” No) 
rerenga i te tihio Hukurangi ka ngaro te totd o nga pata i heia rt 
Whakatau, ka hia tangi a Apakura ki tona tuakana, a, ka tam 
Whakatau ki raro, ka puta i te tihi, ka mea hoki, “ Whenei ?” 
mea mai te tuahine ki a ia, “He nui rawa tena na.” Katahi kas 
atu a Whakatau ki tona tuahine, “ Ka whano koe apopo, koutou ki 
tamariki.” Ka mea mai a Apakura ki a ia, “ Me haere taua apopy 
Ka mea mai, “ Kahore, kahore au e tae, tena me riro atu i a kos 
tamariki.” Ka mea atu a Apakura, “E kore hoki e taea te mati 
taku tama o Tu.” Ka méa mai, “O tamariki ko te rangi.” 
whano ko Apakura ratou ko nga tamariki, i muri nei a Whakataui 
haere atu hoki. Ko Whakatau ka tae wawe ki te kaainga a Rei ni 
rokohanga atu e Apakura kua tae a Whakatau ki te kaainga, e tu ¢ 
te tokotoko i te marae, e noho ana te tangata i roto i te whare. 

Heoi ra, ka hanga te waka o Rei ma; he mea kia tikina ai Te U. 
oMonono, ko te whenua hoki tera o Tupakihimi raua ko Paparaker 
Ka hanga te waka, ka oti, ka haere ka uta i te waka; Ka tae ki te 
iwi, ka riro mai ki runga i te waka, ngahuru, e rua te kau, e toru 
kau. E rima te kau o tena iwi, o tenaiwi. Ka rere te waka, ay. 
tae ki Te Uru-o-Monono, ka whakatata ki uta taupua ai. Ka k 
mai a uta, ka tangi te karanga, “ He waka! he waka! te taupua m: 
waho nei.” A, ka whakatito mai te hunga pakeke, a, ka totohe atu 
hunga tamariki ra; ka haere mai nga pakeke ki tatahi, ka titiro, 
whakatika ki te korero o nga tamariki ra, “ A-a, koia ano e tika an 
A, ka haere mai te iwi o Tupakihimi ma ki tatahi, tomene mai 
tatahi, tomene katoa, Ka karanga a Tupakihimi raua ko Paparake’ 
“Ko wai te toa mana e rere te waka ra?” Ka karanga ma: 
Mongouru-tapiri raua ko Mongorueke, “Tenei nga toa ko maua.” — 
kitea mai i runga i te waka,e kau atu ana. Ka karanga a Rei k 
Whakatau, “ He toa! he toa!” Ka mea mai ko Whakatau, “ He 
aha?” “He toa kau! kei te kau mai nei.” Ka karanga an 
Whakatau, “He toa aha?” “He toa rewa! kei te rewa.” — 
karanga ano a Rei, “ Whakatau ka piri, ka tata, ka hauanei.” | 


& 
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maia mai e Whakatau, ‘“Tukua, tukua kia eke ki runga i te wiwi, 
a eke ki runga i te wawa, he mata ki, he mata ka, whaitaraki, 
baitaraka. He rongo tawhaitere.” Ko te rerenga o Whakatau, 
korua ! kumea mai ki runga i te waka. Ka te maoa o uta, “Ka 
ate, ka mate, no reira, no reira, a, no konei, no konei.” Ka karanga 
kia Tupakihimi raua ko Paparakewa, ‘‘Ko wai te toa mana e rere 
waka (ra)?” Ka karanga mai a Taiki raua ko Tainana, “'Tenei 
a toa, ko maua.” Tapatu ki roto i te wai, ka karanga a Rei kia 
hakatau, pera hoki me te karangatanga ki era tupapaku kua mate i 
ia. Penei hoki enei na ka mate hoki ia ia, ka tangi te maoa, pera 
ki me tera inakuanei. Ka whakatakariritia o ratou ariki, a Tupaki- 
mi raua ko Paparakewa, ka haere ka kau, a ka tata, ka karanga atu 
a Rei. He mea hoki, kihai raua i tata rawa ki te taha o te waka 
karanga atu i ko mai, “He toa tau, e Rei?’’ Kaki mai a Rei, 


ahore rawa aku nei toa.” Ka ki ano raua, “ He toa tau, e Rei. 
ca te-uha ena nai patu?” ‘“Kahore kau aku nei toa, koia koa, he 
@ nei, e tia nei he pihoihoi.” Ka tahuri whakamuri nga aro aro, ka 


kihdki. Ka rere tarewa ano a Whakatau ki runga i a Tupakihimi 
ua ko Paparakewa, tihorea mai ana nga matu o nga tuara, Ana! 
riro mai i a ia, ka riro anake (katoa) nga tangata ki uta, ko te 
nga ki uta ka whati te ngaru, nyaru toto. 
Heoi ra ka hoki te waka ki te ia, ka tatari roa marire. Ka po, ka 
akatata atu te waka ki te taha e tata ana ki uta a, ka po rawa, a 
po marire, ka hoki mai ka tata rawa te waka ki uta. Ka meaa 
hakatau kia tukuna a ia ki uta. Ka mutu, korero ana a Whakatau 
tana iwi, ka mea, “Hei konei ra, kia owhiti, kia owhiti, whaka- 
go mai ki taku kupu ki a koutou. Tungia i Monono, ko raua ka 
ga. Tungia i runga nei, ko au ka hinga, kia owhiti, kia owhiti.” 
ja tere, kia tere te hanga.) He kupu tenei mo te hunga e kore e 
ere ki uta, ka noho ka tiaki i te waka. Ka mutu nga kupu o 
hakatau, ka haere a Whakatau ki uta. Ka tae ki te whare o 
urea, ka whakarongo ki te tu o te reo o te wahine ra, ka hopukia 
i e Whakatau tona reo, he mea kia meinga ai e te hunga o Monono, 
Maurea ia. Heoi ra, ka mau marire i a ia te tu o te reo o te wahine 
ka haere ia ki te whare o Tupakibimi raua ko Paparakewa, ko te 
renga atu 4 Whakatau ka tae ki te whare o Taiki raua ko Tainana. 
ki atu, “ Maii ma!” Ka ki mai ko te tamahine nei, ‘EH, kauaka 
aere mai ki to maua whare, haere atu ki te whare o Maii ma” 
oro ma). Ka tohungia ki te whare o Tupakihimi raua ko Paparakewa. 
ka tukua e Whakatau te remu o tona kakahu ki roto i te wai, a ka 
ki to raua whare, ka whakatangi a Whakatau i tona reo ki te reo o 


aurea, ka mea, ‘“‘Maii ma!” Ka ki mai raua, “I haere mai koe ki 
na ki te aha?” ‘Ka mate au nei ki roto i te wai.” ‘‘O-o, hoki 
uraite wahitapu.” “Ka whanatu koa au ki kona.” <A, ka noho 


Whakatuau i roto i te pouri, ki waenganui i o raua kumu. Ka mea 
a a Whakatau i tana whakatauki ki a raua, “Panga, panga atu 


19. 1V. 
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totehi pupu rara a korua, E Maii ma! ki runga i te ahi, whakarongo 1 
ki te ngangi o raua e tu ra nga reo i tae nei. Apopo ake nei k 
kaukau te wai te Mangawhero, ka mahuta ai te toa i tai nei.” 
whal mai raua, “Toa iti hoki e ngaro ki roto i te kapu o te rin 
Tuarua, ka hapainga e Whakatau tona whakatauki; no te taenga: 
te tuatoru, ka akina te tao o Whakatau ki nga toene o Tupakihir 
raua ko Paparakewa—-na te pu tetehi, na te mata tetehi. Ka pa- 
karanga a Whakatau ki tona atua, “E Maru, e! wahia e koe tete 
koroputa moku.” Pa-a! ngawba mai ana i-runga i te whare, rere ab 
a Whakatau, waiho kia tu ana i te marae, Ka ka te whare, ka | 
hoki, ka ka hoki. Ka pou katoa nga whare o Monono ki roto i te abl 
moremore ana, me nga tangata hoki, ka mate katoa. 

Heoi, ka tikina a Maurea, ka maua oratia ki te whaene o Tu, kii 
Apakura, manae kai ora. Ka hoki te waka o Whakatau, ka we | 
ki te tupapaku, ka hoatu nga tuwhanga ma te bunga iwike. Ka te 
ki o ratou kaainga, ka utaina ratou ki nga tuwhanga ma ratou, kot 
iwi kabore i haere mai he tangata, ka akiria atu ki te ngakau. Kal 
atu a Whakatau ki nga tangata i haere mi i whai ia ia, “Na, ma 
nei na, ka rato to hapu, to iwi,” 

Ko te ekenga o te waka ki uta, ka rere mai a Apakura ki 
Maurea, ka ngau i te toi iti, ka ketekete:-a Maurea, “ Aue taukiri) 
Ka mea atu a Apakura, “ Nau hoki i kai nga mata o taku tama o Tu: 
Ka ka te umu, ka akiria atu e Apakura a Maurea ki te ahi, ki rob 
i te umu, a, ka rere, ka tupeke mai ki tahaki. Ka mea, ka akiri an 
ki roto i te ahi. A, ka rere ki tahaki, A, ka taona oratia ko + 
turanga waiho kia titiro ana, kihai i maoa, ka kainga matatia e Apz 
kura nga kunohi. 

Heoi, ka mutu a Whakatau i konei, 


KO RO MATA KI A TU’, TAMA A 'PUKURA 
(ExPRESSED IN THE Moriort LANGUAGE). 


Ka rongo t? whanau a ’Pukura, tena te wahine tapu, e kore té, tel 
Ta Uru-o-Monono: (!) Ko te ingo’ o tehia whiné ko-Mauré, ki tek 
hung’ ena, ko Tamahine-matua. Ko tane a ’Pukura ko Rei. (*) K 
rongo t’ whanau a ’Pukura, khia roro ki reir’ i rung’ i to ratau waks 
To ratau hunau-tongihiti ko Tu’, e m@ ana ka hana ki reira mani 
Ko t’ whanau tenei a Rei rauu ko Apukura: Ko Tu, to ratan kaumu: 
muri mai ko Pepemaa, ko Pepetahi, ko Pepekonaki, ko Peperoto k 
Tihangei-te-marama, ko ‘Tihangei-uru-te-marama, ko Tihangei-ra, k 
Marama-nui-Oua, ko Marama-nui-Okoro. Tena enet’ e ina ka tamiril 
a Rei, ka nawen’, e kore kité A, ka rere to ratau waka, ka tae ki 
whenu o Tchupakihimi rauu ko Paparakéw’. (3) E kupu eneti t 
"Pukura i ki atu ai ki tona whanau, “E tae kotau ki uta, tche huna 
kotau ka porotu (*) o to kotau hunan-tongihiti o Tu.” (5) A khia ror 
ratau i kainga ka ki mai a Tchupakihimi rauu ko Paparakewa ki 
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tau, ‘‘Nawai kotau?” Ka me ratau, “Na ’Pukura rauu ko Rei.” 
a ui mal, “ Nunei e kotan?” Ka ki atu ratau, “ Nunei ra.” Ka me 
ai Tchupakihimi rauu ko Paparakewa, ‘Tena eneti e itche rangat? o 
tau.” A, k’ hokowhenii etu ratau. Ka ki mai wa rangat’ ra kia 
tau, “I ’ha kanei ka me e mau i o kotau ririma?” Ka me atu 
tau, ‘“E hei.” A, ka me mai ratau, “E tau ra.” Nae tau cia 
thupakihimi ma i ka heia, ka papa ratau, ha hapa itche hei; ka tohu 
ehi ko Tchupakihimi rauu ko Paparakewa, a tc huna e ratau i tche 
ngat’o ratau. Hhia roro, hhia kimi, kite ko Tu i rari i ri papa-o ro 
aka ehunaan. Pa-a! ka mo’ t& upoko; ko ro putanga o Tchupaki- 
mi ma ki t’? whanau a Rei, e mau mai anai ta upokoo Tu. Ka t& 
aro ka konehi o Tu e Tchupakihimi rauu ko Paparakewa, hoatu hei 
ai ma Mauré. “Na! ko ta upoko o tche rangat’ o kotau.” K’ 
hawha atu ka tama a Rei ki ta uru o to ratau hunau-tongihiti k’ hhia 
= ratau i rung’ i to ratau waka ki to ratau kaing’. Ko tch ekenga 
uta ki to ratan matt, ka te tchiro mai eneti e "Pukura te waka o ka 
a i te hiwanga mai, towha (®) te nohoanga o Tu, ka tohu enet’ e 
ukura ka mate ko Tu. Ko tech ekenga a, k’ hoatu ta upoko o Tu ki 
*Pukura. Ko ro kiranga mai a ’Pukura, ‘Pa ’ti, pa ’t’ i ko ko 
ainga, hokorere a tera td (a).” Ka karanga mai ko Apukura ki o’ 
miriki, “I ’ha i tchipangi?” “Na matau nei e hun& ta matau nei 
hukand, a koi ra te me.” Ka hana ko ’Pukura ko ro ta whare, ka 
ngi i ts’ tangi :— 


Ko Taner (7) 4 ’Puxura. 


Ki au ka tahi, Rei e; 
Ki au ka rua, Rei e;, 
Ko ru pare perei, ¢; 
To rutu no, Rei e; 
Ko ru pare perei, 6; 
To rutu no koi ra to, e. 
2 E tangi ake Tu, Rei e; 
Kia Marama-nui-Oua, ki 4 Marama-nui-Ohotu, Rei e; 
Ki a Tini-hangauru-te-marama, Rei e; 
Ko ru pare perei, e; 
To rutu no perei, e; 
To ruatu no koi ra to,.e. 


1 E tangi ake e Tu, Reie; 


8 Ka mate ko Tu, Rei e; 
Tukia i Monono, Rei e; 
Kiri-o Hapai, Rei e; 
Whakatau, Rei e; 

Ko ru pare perei, e; 
Ko rutu no koi ra to, e. 

Ka tangi ra ka mutu; ka hure ka ki atu ko ‘Pukura ki tona 
hanau, “Ka whani au ra ki kimi it’ wheni o to kotan mata.” 
Ka pu hoki to tangat’ (a)e ’Pukura?” “A, to matau kaumua (*) 
ma.” Ka tae ko Apukura ki tona Rama. Ka ruru te Rama o 
pukura. Ko te Ruru tenei:—’ 
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Ko te Rurvu o TE Rama (°) 0 APUKURA. 


Héré e ruru ki oku rama, 

Hére e ruru ki oku rama, 

Te ku au te kowea ki pehake, pahuru, 

Te ku au te kowea ki pehake pa i Hawaii ra. 

I reira tini o Marama, ko Rei, ko Whakatau, ko Tini-hanguru-te-maram 
I whanatu ai, tchiei tuku atu ma korai (a). 

Ka toh’ ai tchuwhatu maria Tchupakihimi, Paparakewa, 

Ke whai ake i ta uru o to waka ona ru o hoko tama. 


Na ka whano ko Apukura ka kimii tS tchukand i a Whakata 
ka tae ki tena imi, ka ui mai, “Ka hana ko’ ko hé(a)?” “K’ ha 
au ka kimi i taku hunaunga 1 a Whakatau, Whakatau i whé; Whak 
tau i t& rangi ka piri, ka piri, ka piri ko ro teh oneone.” Ka tae. 
Apukura ki tena imi ka ui mai, ‘Ka hano ko’ ko hé (or whé)| 
Ka me atiiko Apukura, “ Ka hane au ka kimi i taku hunaunga i 
Whakatau.” Pena na, pena na, ka tae ki ta imi o ru Ngunguao ; (| 
ko tchia imi na imi mu, ka tohu mai ratau, “ Hunatu ra kuna na, , 
tera na. E tchiro atti ra ki tangat’ (a) tchukutchuku waka-tarere, - 
hana ki uta, ka hana ki tai.” Ka tae ko Apukura, ka tchiro © 
Whakatau ki a ’Pukura, ka tau ka tahi o rauu kiri. a pena hoki 
*Pukura. Ka ki mai a Whakatau ki a ’Pukura, “ Wari ko tere? 
“A, ko au ko Apukura.” Pena a ’Pukura, ‘‘ Wari ko hunua.” “EF 
au Whakatau, hunaunga no ko’.” “ Pera mai ki ut’ (a) nei.” Na, ° 
ki mai a Whakatau, “ Pera mai ra ki tai nei.” A, k’ hara mai | 
Whakatau ki a ’Pukura tchuturu te rongo. Ka rir’ ia Whakatau | 
whai ko Apukura. Na ’Pukura tchutang’ (a) ka whai ko Whakata: 
Na Whakatau tchutang’ ka kapo ko Apukura. Ka tangi rauuit 
miti a ka tumu i tai, a, ka kato i tai a, ka puiha a, ka wharanaki, | 
pe te rému o ka kakahu oo Whakatau ma, e, ke nekeneke ki pehak 
Ka tangi rauu k’ hokorongo ko Whakatau ki tangi o Apukura, ka r 
atu ki a ’Pukura, “TI ’ha kanei ko’ hara mai aii kunei tangi hokorordtt 
Ka me &tii a ’Pukura ki a Whakutau, “Taii ra ki mihi sti ra i au. 
ka porotu o ta tauu tama o Tu.” Ka tango ake ko Apukura i ta 
o Tu, k’ hoatu ki a Whakatau. Ka me mai ko Whakatau ki: 
’Pukura, “ Pa’ ’ti, pa’ ’t’ i ko te kainga hokorere a tera td (a).” 
me mai a ’Pukura, “Na ko tchuaporo.”(") Ka me mai Whakata 
“E tunu ra ma tauu.” Ka ki mai, “E me (a) mau anaké.” Ka 
mai ko Whakatau, “Nawai to tama?” “Na Tchupakihimi rauu } 
Paparakewa.” ‘Tae ki ri kaingi, kai ui mai ko Whakatau, “E to 
tama?” “E td (a).” “Tangat’ humari?” Hokotau ki ri kiri 
Hapai, “A, taii apo.” Ka ao ta ra ka hana ko Whakatau ka po 
hiti, ka rere ko Whakatau ka me &tii kia ’Pukura, “ Penei?” Kan 
ko Apukura, “Te-e, ka niwa raw&.” Ka tabu i tch thi, ka poi | 
Whakatau ka me, “ Penei?” Ka ki atu ko Apukura, “Te-e, ka niv 
rawa.” E .maha ka me e poi ai a Whakatau me te ui mai ki_ 
tchuahine, ‘“Penei?” ‘Ka me mai, “Ka niwa rawi.” No te rereny 
i tihio Hukurangi ka ngaro ka tdt3 o ka paua i heia ra e Whakatat 
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hi (a) tangiti Apukura ki t6 tchukan4, a ka tau 2 Whakatau ka 
ro ka puta i tihi; ka me hoki, “ Penei?” Ka me mai i tchuahine 
aii, “I oko rawa ena na.” Kanei ka ki atti ko Whakatau ki td 
muahine, “ Ka whano ko’ apo kotau ko o tamiriki.” Ka me maia 
ukura ki aii, “ Me roro tauu apo.” Ka me mai, “ Kaare, kaare au e 
»; tena me riro atu ia ko o tamiriki.” Ka me iti a ’Pukura, “E 
re hoki e tae te mate o taku tama o Tu.” Ka me mai “O 
miriki ko te rangi.” (}2) Ka whano ko Apukura ratau ko ka 
miriki; imuri nei ko Whakatau k’ hunatu hoki, ko Whakatau ka 
8 wawe i kaaing’ a Rei ma, Potehi &tt e Apukuraka tae ko 
hakatau ki ri kaaing&, e tchu ana i tokotoko i tohi (a), e nohd ana j 
ngat’ i ro te whare. 

Nunei ra ka heang’ td waki o Rei ma, no ro me ke tokina ei Ta 
ru-o-Monono, ko t’ wheni hoki tera a Tchupakihimi rauu ko Papara- 
wa. Ka heang’ td waka, ka oti, khia roro ka ut’ tS waka; ka tae 
tena imi ka rir(o) mai ku rung’ i ri waka, ngahuru, tekau, tekau 
sha ngahuru, hokorai meha ngahuru, o tena imi, o tena imi. Ka rere 
waka, a, ka tae ki Ta Uru-o-Monono hokotata ki utd taupi ei. 
ite mai e utd ka tangi te karanga, ‘EK peepe, e peepe te taukapua 
i nai waho nei.” O-o, k’ hokohiwa mai te hungé tchuwhatu a, k’ 
kotiko éti ko te hungd tamiriki ra; k’ hiro mai ka tchuwhatu ki 
ahi khia tchiro, k’ hokotik% ki ri korero o ka tamiriki ra, “ O-o-0, 
i, e tika ana.” <A, k’ haro mai ko ro kiato o Tchupakihimi ma ki 
ahi, ka iki mai ki tatahi, iki. Karangat ko Tchupakihimi rauu ko 
iparakewa, “Ko wai td mana e rere ko ro peepé ra?” Karanga 
i ko Mongourv-tapiri rauu ko Mongorueke, “‘Tenei wa td ko mauu.” 
té mei i rung’ i ri wak&i e kau étii ani. Karanga ko Rei ki a 
hakatau, “Eta! eto!” Ka me mei ko Whakatau, “Td e ahi?” 
© kau e te kau mai nei.” Karanga eneti ko Whakatau, “To e 
9” -“TS rewa! ate rewa.” Karanga eneti ko Rei, ‘‘ Whakatau ka 
i, ka tatd, k’ hauanu.” Ka kapo mai ko Whakatau, “ Tukua, tukua 
eke ku rung’ o ru wiwi, tuku k’ eke ku rung’ o ro wawa, he mata 
he mata ka, whaitaraki, whaitaraka, e rongo taiwhatere.” (13) Ko 
rerenga o Whakatau, tokori! kumea mai ku rung’iri waki. Ka 
gi ta umere o uta, “Ka maté, ka maté, no reira, no reira a, no 
nei, nc ngonei.” Karanga hoki ko Tchupakihimi rauu ko Papara- 
a, “Ko wai t6 manae rere te peepe?” (1#) Karanga mai a Taiki 
u ko Tainana, “Tenei wa t6 ko mauu.” Tapatu ko ro te wai, 
ranga ko Rei ki a Whakatau, pera hoki me re karangatanga ki era 
upapaku ka maté i aii, penei hoki nei na ka mate hokiiaii. Ka 
rai ta umere pera hoki me tera i rokonei. K’ harengirengitii o 
au i ariki a Tchupakihimi rauu ko Paparakewa, ka roro ka kau, a 
tata, kavanga atu kia Rei, e me ra tchiei rauu e tata rawa ki taha 
o waka, karanga atu inginei, “E totau E Rei?” Ka ki maia Rei, 
{a rao angenei td.” Kaki eneté rauu, “E to tau E Rei, a, na te ah’ 
2 na e hokehewa?” “Ka rao angenei to, koi ra e, e me na ka po 
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tche pioi.” (15) Tahuri ki muri kae arowaro, kae heokeheoke. 
rere hokori eneti ko Whakatau ko runga i a Tchupakihimi rauu J 
Paparakewa, ka hore mai eneti i ka matchu o ka tchura, Pu! ka Ti 
mai i aii, ka ma enak’ ka rangat’ ki uta. Ko tch ekenga ki uta, | 
whati ta ngaru ngaru toto. 

Nunei, e, e hoki te waka ki te ii; e tari ckowa ka po; ka pine 
ko ro waka ki taha e hinga ki uta, a, ka po rawa, a, ka po mari; 1 
heoke mei ka tata rawa te waka ki uta. Ka me ko Whakatauis 
me tuk(u) ki uta. Ka hure korero ko Whakatau ki tona kiato, ka 
“ Kunei ra, kohikohi, kohikohi te hanga. Ia huri mai ra i tak’ kup 
kia kotau. Tchungia i Monono, rauu ka hinga; tchungi i runga m 
ko au ka hinga. Kohikohi, kohikohi te hanga.” E kupu tenei mo) 
hunga e kore haroro ki uta, e nobo khia tehiekiiri waka. Ka mui 
ka kupu o Whakatau, ka whano ko Whakatau ki uta, ka tae ki. 
whare o Maurea, ka buri ki tchu o te ré o ro wahine ra, ka kapo m 
Whakatau ki tona ré, norome ke meti ei e te hunga o Monone! 
Mauré ii. Nuneie ka pou mari i aii i tohu o te ré o ro wahine ra, 
whane ii ki t? whare a Tchupakihimi rauu ko Paparakewa. Ko 
herenga etu a Whakatau ka té ko t’ whare o Taiki rauu ko Tainan 
ka ki atu, “ Maii (16) ma!” Ka ki mai ko tamahine nei, “ E rur@ 
here mei ki to mau whare; here etu ki t’ whare o Maii ma.” £& 
tohungia ki t? whare o Tchupakihimi rauu ko Paparakewa. A |! 
tchuku ko Whakatau i te remu o tena kakahu ko ro te wai, a ka t4 
ki ta rauu whare k’ hohotangi o Whakatau i tona ré ki te ré o Maun 
ka me, “ Maiima!” Ka ki mai rauu, “ Haere mai kae koi kuna 
ah’?” “Ka mate au nei ko ro te wai.” ‘*O-o, e hoki ra nai t’ wher 
tapu.” ‘K’ hunatu kae au neii kuna.” A, ka noho ko Whakatau . 
ro ta pouri, ki waenganuio o rauu toino. Ka me atu a Whakatau 
tana hokotauki ki a rauu, “ Pange pange, pange i tche pupu rarai 
kori E Maii ma! ko tch Shi. A te huriki ta rauu kare e tchu wha” 
ré (0) i tai nei; apopo ake nei, kaukanu te wai te marahuka mahn 
ai toa i tai nei.” Ka whai mai rauu, ‘Td iti hoki e ngaro ko roto i! 
uiho o ta ririma.” Tchuarua ka hapainga e Whakatau i tona hokota 
ki, no taenga ki tchuatoru, khi(a) akina i tao o Whakatau ki ka ta 
o Tchupakihimi rauu ko Paparakewa, na ra pu itehi, na ra pu itehi,: 
ra mata itehi. Ka pa ra karanga a Whakatau i tone aitu, “ E Mar 
e! wahii e ko’ itche koputa moku.” Pa-a! ngaha mai eneti i kora 
rung’ i te whare. Ka rere ene ko Whakatau, hune ke tchu ans 
tohi(a). Ka ka t’ whare ka ka hoki, ka ka hoki—ku ma enak’ | 
whore o Monono ko ro tch shi, ka te iki, iki, me ka rangat’ hoki | 
mate enak’, Nunei ka tokina ko Mauré, ka mau ora ki ri metebine 
Tu, kia ’Pukura, mana e kai (17) ora. : 

Ka hoki ta waka o Whakatau, ka utaina ki tchupapaku, ka hoa 
ka tchuwanga ma tc hunga imi ke, ka tae kio ratau kaainga hokek 
eké i ka tchuwanga ma ratau. Ko ta imi tchiei hara mai i tangat’ a 

eta tees ! , 

pang’ Stii ki ringakau. Ka ki atu ko Whakatau ki ka rangat’ hére 
whai i aii, “ Na-a, mau nei na, ka papa to pui, to matakau.” : 
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Ko tch ekenga o ro waka ki uta, ka rere mai ko Apukura kia 
fauré, ka ngahu i tui iti: Ketekete ko Mauré, “ Aue, taukiri!” Ka 
ve atu ko Apukura, “E noho, nau e kai ka mata o taku tama o Tu.” 
<a ka ta umu, ka oro ko Apukura ia Mauré ko tch &hi, ko ro ta umu. 
ho, ka rere, ka poi mai ki pehak& Mai ko ka oro hoki ko ro tch &hi. 
J-u, ka rere hoki ki pehak’. A, ka tao or(a) eneti, ko tchurangatanga 
16 ke tchiro ana, tchiei mouu. Ka kei mata ko Apukura i ka konehi, 

Nunei ka mutu a Whakatau inginei, 


NOTES. 


1.—Monono is called Manono by some Maori tribes, but the Arawa and the 
loriori agree in the spelling of the name. Apukura is known by the Maoris as 
pakura, 


2.—Rei, Apukura’s husband, does not appear to be mentioned by the Maoris, 
16 chief individuality apparently centering in Apukura, the wife, although the 
ames of the children appear constantly with little’ change in old Maori karakias 
dsongs, One, that of Tihangei-uru-te-Marama, is said to be the same person 
| Tini-hangauru-te-Marama. 


3.—Paparakewa is known to the Maoris as Poporokevva, 


4.—Ka porotu appears to be a peculiar manner of using the plural farm of the 
icle. 
' §.—Tu’. This name with the Morioris is always abbreviated, although 
1-whakararo is admitted to be the name. He is known also to the Maoris by the 
me of Tuhuruburu, as well as the former name. 


6.—Tawhd. According to the Tuhourangi section of the Arawa, the know- 
ge that Tu-whakararo had concealed himself, was obtained by watching the 
noe from the heights, and on counting the crew afterwards, finding one tawhd 
nt. Here it is Apukura who finds her son’s seat vacant on the return of hig 
noe. According to the Moriori story he was discovered through counting the 
is (sperm whales’ teeth, reduced and worn as neck ornaments. In Maori, auret 
d rei. The Sandwich Islanders have a necklace of fine feathers which they 
La lei.) 
7.—The Wail of Apukura. Owing to the inability of the old men who gave 
is tangi to explain the meaning of pare, perei, and to rutu tu no, a litera] 
nsiation cannot be given. It is uncertain if the words of the second part 
ould not read Toru tw no, but even then it throws no light on the meaning. 
e composition of the wail is archaic, interjectory, and highly elliptical. I¢ 
ins with a supposed cry from her son Tu to her, ‘‘ Once, twice,” at the same 
e brings in the name of her husband Rei, seeking either sympathy or revenge, 
the second verse Tu cries in liké manner, lamenting for his brethren; while in 
third verse she cries, ‘‘Tu is dead, O Rei! Burn Monono, O Rei!” and 
ens him for his beauty to their mother Hapai, a great Leauty as well as a person 
great rank, and calling on Whakatau and Rei to obtain revenge. 


8.—Kaumua=matamua in Maori. It will be seen by this, as well as the 
bsequent part of the story, that Whakatau was the eldest of Hapai’s children, 

Tu-whakararo was his nephew, so could not be a potiki, as stated by the 
oris, nor a son of Tu-whakarare (if sach ‘be not another person), more especially 
the object »f his visit to Monono was to obtain a wife. 
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9.—The Binding of the Torch of Apukura. The Maoris have also Apukuri 
“ Binding her Torch,’’ but which, beyond allusions to it, I have not obtained, : 
yet have seen in print.* What gave rise to this proceeding on her part is a quest: 
which perhaps may interest many. She could scarcely have used it on the ld 
journey she took to find Whakatau, nor does there appear to be, as far as is know 
any ceremony in which either Moriori or Maori act in like manner. May not t 
be an allusion to some more ancient incident, the story of which is lost? 14 
reference to being led astray really meant diverted from obtaining her reve 
There is an uncertainty regarding the meaning of Pai Hawaii ra. The last li 
‘Follow the head, &c.,” is said to mean ‘‘ Show kindness or respect to her so: 


10.—Ngunguao is evidently Ngungu-wao, apparently a forest-dwelling peop 
and of a different race to Apukura, 


11.—Tchuaporo, name given to an offering, as well as the ceremony, in whh 
sortething was roasted and eaten to remove the tapu. 


12.—O tamariki ko te rangi, a saying equivalent to ‘“ Your children will! 
sufficient,” assuming them to be of high rank, or power, a peculiar idiom. 


13.—E rongo tawhaitere, a noble repor:, as of a victory. Tawhaitere is! 
name of a certain green paroquet whose peculiar red feathers were held in mu 
esteem, and were made into ornaments for the head (kura), hence the simile. 1! 
substance of Whakatau’s “‘ proverb,’’ or saying, is intended to intimate to thi 
adversaries that they should come on to their fate with rage and attempt to! 
him and his party, and to say nothing to startle them meanwhile. The ress 
would be a noble victory. This is stated to be the meaning, but a slight dou 
remains regarding the exact meaning of mata ki, whaitaraki, and whaitaraka, 


14.—Peepe, a name for a large sea-going canoe. 


15.—Ka po tche pioi. In Maori this is Me te mea he pihoihoi (about the si 
of a lark). From this and Tupakihimi’s subsequent remark, Whakatau won 
appear to have been a small person, which agrees with the Maori legend. Whah 
tau was supposed to be like a hawk, which was called by his name at times. 


16.—Maii, a term of address to elderly men, but not very old. 


17.—It will be seen by this story that before their leaving Hawaiki, or Haws 
as it is called in Apukura’s Ruru o te Rama, the Morioris and Maoris, th 
undivided, practised cannibalism with all its horrors and cruelties. 


It will be observed that this story is somewhat broken and disconnected 
certain parts, the original writer, Tapu, having omitted to keep fully the sequer 
of the story. This could not be altered now, and accordingly is translated | 
recorded. 


2 A reference to it will be found in ‘‘ Nga Moteatea,’’ p. 374, where also — 
mentioned many of the names given in the Moriori Karakia, and in the abe 
story.—Epirors. 


"HE MAORI TRIBES OF THE EAST COAST 
OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By W. E. GupGeon, 


Parr IIl. 


| Part IT of this history of the East Coast tribes, I have dealt only 
with those who are recognized as being of modern, cr Hawaiki, 
nh, and have attempted to show with how little right they had 
ed that line of descent. 

now propose to consider the origin of those tribes who live side 
ide with the Negati-Porou, but who are well known as the 
endants of Toi-kai-vakau; and also of other well known ancestors. 
i ancient tribes of the Ngati-Porou district may, for the sake of 


mience, be divided into three classes— 

lst.—Those of whom only the name survives ; 

2nd.—Those of whom we have genealogies, but who cannot be 

said to exist as a tribe ; 

3rd.—Those who are yet to be found as independent tribes, 
n the first of these classes are the Ngati-Rua-nuku, who, as related 
age 32, vol. iv of this Journal, were oktebniteueed by Tu-whakairi- 
nd Peck aut The account given by the Ngati-Porou concerning 
ribe is as follows: When Porou-rangi died, his brother Tahn took 
idow Hamo to wife, and by her had one, if not more, sons, one of 

was Rua-nuku. This boy was taken to the South Island, where 
ew to manhood ; but eventually was brought back by his father 
kuakn, to which place he had apparently some right, probably 
Hamo, who was a descendant of Toi-kai-rakau. With him came 
dyguard of some South Island tribe, who are said to have been 
aty in number. It is this heke from the South Island that sub- 
ently adopted the name of their chief, and became the Ngati- 
nuku tribe ; for it is rot known that Rua-nuku himself left any 
ndants, 
have already placed on record the fate of this tribe, and will 
fore pass on to the second class. 


20. W. 
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Te Nea-Ono.- 


This class is exemplified by the ancient tribe of Nga-Oho, v 
genealogy is given in the appendix to this paper. The tri: 
represented at the present day by the Ngati-Kahu-ngunu t 
Whanau-a-Apa-nui people, but the tribe itself no longer e 
They must not be confounded with the Arawa people, who 
anciently known as Nga-Oho; probably vecause they were desce 
from the great ancestor Oho-mai-rangi. Nor are they identical 
the northern Nga-Oho, who are descended from the Oho who caa 
the Tainui canoe, and whose sons were as follows :— 


Oho 
| 


| | J 
pee aE Wai-mapuna Rongo-te-po Huhoaie 


But little is known of the Nga-Oho tribe at ihe present day, 
there is good reason for supposing that they were a numerous 
even at the remote period of the arrival of the Arawa canoe. 

The Arawa tradition is that Tahuwera, the ancestor of the 
tuha-tu-rauta, came to New Zealand in the canoe Te-Whatu-a-ra 
nuku, and landed near the Wairarapa lake, where the people of} 
district tried to murder him and his crew. For this reason 
marched by land to join the first migration of the Arawa, ’ 
men, seventy in number, were attacked at Hawa en route b) 
Nga-Oho, who were, however, beaten off by the Hawaiki tribe; 
finally settled at or near Otama-rakau, a few miles east of Make 
the Bay of Plenty. 

In Part IT of this history of the East Coast tribes, I 
mentioned that the Nga-Oho murdered Tamatea-araia of the Wh: 
o-Rua-waipu in the Tihi-o-Manono pa, a short distance inland o 
Kawakawa, near East Cape. The result of this murder was tha 
daughter, Tamatea-upoko, with her immediate followers, fled té 
Nga-Tuere of Whangara, a little to the north of Gisborne. Othe 
that tribe submitted to the conquerors, and lived with them, 
subordinate capacity. 

From a Maori point of view, the mana of the whole countr 
now vested in the hands of NgaOho, but Tamatea-upoko: 
meanwhile become the wife of Ue-kai-ahu, chief of Ngai-Tuere, 
this union was the first step in the inevitable revenge. 


Y 


Porou-rangi 


Hau Rua-waipu 4 
Tuere Para-whenua-mea } 
Rongo-mai-kurae Tama-tauira 1 
Whati-ua-roa Tira-hapare = Tamatea-arcia _ 
Ue-kai-ahu = Tamatea-upoko ’ 


BS ae ae 
Tama-koro Ve-taha Dinenaracaene ; 
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For more than a generation the Nga-Oho were left in undisturbed 
session of the country extending from the East Cape to Hicks’ 
y, and thence inland to the dividing range. But when the sons 
Ue-kai-ahu grew to manhood they exhibited such courage and 
ability in leading war-parties that the Ngai-Tuere resolved to 
iow them to Te Kawakawa, and there avenge the murder of 
matea-arcia. 

To facilitate this movement, the younger of the three brothers— 
nga-werewere—was sent out to spy out the land. He was, how- 
r, murdered by the Ngati-Uepohatu; and his brothers, after in 
n awaiting his return, set out on their mission. 

‘Only three chiefs are mentioned in connexion with this expedition, 
. Tama-koro, Ue-taha, and Tahania. The latter’s descent is not 
now known, though he has many descendants 


Pahani 
Be c-kopous at the present day. There were, however, 
Turanga-kawa many other chiefs with the war-party, such as 
Te Raka-huru Tuiti, Matua, and others of the Wahine-iti 
Pauaua clan. 
Beeiko The ope marched overland, and at Hawa 
Maroro : : 
BeAhi-hara-Kapa were attacked by the Ngati-Ira tribe, who 
e Mahiki were signally defeated. At Tokomaru the 
Hine-tangara ancient Wahine-iti clan tried conclusions with 
Mereana them, but they also were well beaten; and 
ere-waka 


lastly the Ngati-Ue-pohatu attacked the sons 
Tamatea-upoko, and were severely punished for the murder of 
nga-werewere. 

These little affairs, however serious, were only collateral to the 
eral issue with the Nga-Oho, who were found occupying strong 
itions on the Kopua-pounamu and Karaka-tuwhero streams ; their 
f pa being the Tihi-o-Manono, a very ancient stronghold, situated 
ween the Ahirau Block and the sea, and between the above- 
tioned streams. 

The contending tribes met near the Kawakawa,* where Tama-koro, 
ring previously instructed his followers, caused them to retreat 
idly, but in good order, up the Awatere River, where he had posted 
e women on the high lands, so as to be in a position to observe the 
suit and give him timely notice of any disorder in the Nga-Oho 
ks. When the expected signal was given, the Ngai-Tuere turned 
charged their enemy, killing the chiefs Tangi-karoro and Rakai- 
ko-nui. The Nga-Oho could not withstand the impetuosity of the 
ge, and were defeated. A second battle was fought on the same 
, and again the Nga-Oho were defeated, losing the chiefs Mauri-oho 
[Te Awhenga. They now. fled for their lives, and would seem to 


* Te Kawakawa-mai-tawhiti is a very sacred place indeed, near the mouth of 
Awatere River. There are many places in that district called Tawhiti, such as. 
One-a-meko-mai-tawhiti, &c. 
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have lost heart, for the Tihi-o-Manono pa was taken by assault. 
ope now moved towards the Karaka-tuwhero stream, and in 1 
district captured the Tara-pohau-and Puke-tapu pas. These suc 
abruptly severed the connexion of Nga-Oho with the Kawakawa lar 
the survivors fled northwards, and, it is said, became incorporated y 
the Arawa tribes. Others were captured and became the slav 
their conquerors; and the same fate overtook certain of the descendd 
of Rakai-matapu, who was from the Rua-waipu tribe, but had job 
the Nga-Oho and became involved in their defeat. 

In the third class we have two tribes who were anciently of gz 
importance, viz., the Whanau-o-Rua-waipu and the Ngati-Ue-poha 
Of the first-named tribe, who once owned all the country lying betwa 
the Waiapu River and Whare-kaihika, there are now the follow 
hapus extant :— 


(1) Whanau-a-Tu-whakairi-ora. 
(2) Ngati-Rakai-matapu. 

(3) Whanau-a-Kahu. 

(4) Ngai-Tane. 


When the Ngati-Oho had been finally driven out of the couns 
the Kawakawa and Whare-kaihika lands were divided between | 
Ngai-Tuiti, Ngai-Tuere, and other sections of the force led by Ta 
koro and Ue-taha ; and these people intermarried with the indepenc 
hapus of Rua-waipu descent, who held the bush country inlanc 
Horoera, namely the Ngati-Manu, Ngati-Rangi-topuni, and otht 
So that, at the present day, it is scarcely possible to find one person 
the Whanan-o-Tu-whakairi-ora who is not also a descendant of Hi 
waipu. As I have already shown, the chief Tu-whakairi-ora him 
intermarried with these people, and owed his power to that union. 

The genealogies of Ngafi-Rakai-matapu, and of Ue-taha’s daugh/ 
Hine-rupe, will be seen in the appendix. The genealogy given be: 
is that of Te Whanau-a-Kabu, who are from Tama-koro, the eldest ; 
of Tamatea-upoko, and also from Tamatea-kui, a daughther of 
taha’s :— 


: 


Ue-taha Tama-koro 
Tamatea-kui Te Ao-tawhiwhi 
Kau-whakatuakina Hine-manoa 
Tu-hau-anu Whiri-tuaranga 
Te Kopuranga Kura-whakamau-atu 
Manga-ika Wehiwehi 
Hine-wao Te Hikitanga 
Tahu-rangi Hine-tangi 
Tangi-awha Hine-rangi 
Parapara Tangi-awha 
Manahi Parapara 

(50 years old) Manahi 


Concerning the Ngai-Tane, there is but little to be said. They 
sometimes spoken of as Ngati-Mahanga, and occasionally as Ng 
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wa; but their general name is Ngai-Tane, in recognition of the 
t that they are descended from Kura-uwia, a son of Tane-tangia, 
o married Rehua. [See appendix.] 
This tribe occupies both banks of the Maraehara River between 
uiapu and the East Cape, and probably owe their existence as much 
their own courage as they do to their relationship to Rua-taupare. 
It was with this tribe that Tu-whakairi-ora for the most part 
eated the Ngati-Rua-nuku and Wahine-iti tribes. They were for a 
e subservient to that chief, and were required to bring him 
asional presents of choice food, such as birds and rats; but even 
his capacity they did not hesitate to exhibit their fierce and defiant 
racter. On one occasion it is said they carried the food on the 
ts of their spears, and in ‘this fashion laid the birds before 
hakairi-ora and Rua-taupare. The chief was certainly one of the 
» men to be bullied, but he none the. less took the hint, and 
mated to his wife that her vassals need not repeat their visit to 
au-whare-toa pa. 
Neati-UE-POHATU. 

This tribe is more generally known under the modern name of 
W lianau-a-Umu-ariki, and they also hold the lands of their ancestors 
et. These lands extend from the Reporua streain on the north to 
boundary of Te Aitanga-a-Mate on the south, and thence inland to 
dividing range, including the Hikurangi mountain, where, it is 
, their ancestor Maui-potiki is buried. 

hat these people have retained their tribal mana is certain, but 
fact seems due to the character of Umu-ariki, who was a noted 
rior under Tu-whakairi-ora. His mana, courage, and ability he 
transmitted to his descendants in a very remarkable degree. 
ce they have kept their tribe together and have presented so bold 
nt that at the present day it cannot be said that they have been 
ervient to even the greatest chiefs of Ngati-Porou. 

he Ngati-Ue-pohatu are essentially the descendants of Toi, but 
are also entitled to claim other less known ancestors, as follows :— 


Tauhinu 

Tau-waha-kura -e Whakatau 
Tanebitsu = Hine-tawai 

Hive ant trancs 7 Tai ° 

Taihd ; Potai, 

Pine tana rsigi = Nga-rangi-kauheke 
Panviiwhekaons = Ue-pohatu 


| 
Te Waipipi Kare 
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Tuere-paka Maire-hau 
Rangai-nui Umu-ariki 
Mata-whai-noa Te Rangi-kapu-tua 
Takihu Kopare-huia 
Mahara-rau Takere 

Hine-umu Pahoe 

Te Rangi-haea Rongo-mai-tapui 
Potiea Rongo-tu-ki-waho 
Hamo Eru Pahau 
Nga-ringa-matau Hatana Pahau 
Marae-kura 

Te Matenga 


Pineaha-koia 
(about 50 years old) 


It is not now known who were the ancestors of Tauhinu, but thi 
were probably from Toi also, or, at any rate, from the Maui-pott 
family, who, I believe, were in occupation of this island for at least t' 
generations previous to the arrival of the Arawa migration. 


IBES OF THE EAST COAST. 


—— 


| 

Te Ohanga 
5 Puta-rere 

Kauahi 

Te Pua 

Tore 

Moko-uri 
10 Moko-tea 

Te Auahi 


Oho 
Tipu-ki-ruarangi 
| 


t 

Pau-tara-riki 
Tama-huru-manu 

15 Rongo-tope 
Te Manu-tau-tahanga 
Mamangu : 
Te Uru-rangi 

2 Tu-ariki 

20 Tu-wahi-awa 

Turi-rangi 


Hikai 
= Hirahiru Hike. kirau 
Piha-roa 
25 Kapotu 
Tu-kai-nanapia Motu 


Te Kai-taina 
Te Kere-rangi 
Tiketike 

80 Wikiriwhi Matehe 
Mere Wikiriwhi 
Hoani Matauru 
Nogati-Porou tribe from 

Ve-Upoko-Rehe of 

bene Ohta. 

Rangi-nui 

Tama-te-uru 

Tama-titi 

Ngutu-pango 

Te Hemanga 

Kotii 

Te Tiputipu 

Tai-whanake 


Be ngunn 
Keahu-kura-nui 
Maru-te-reinga 

_ Tamatea-toki-nui 
Marua-haira 
Patu-kakariki 
_ Mokaji-tautini 
Pito-pari 

Rakau Hine-tama 
Te Rau-o-te-huia Hikairo 


30 Whakaki-te-rangi 30 ha-rongo-rangi _ 
_ _-Huhia Kura-lapai-rangi 


25 


Tu-wharepa Kai-maua 
Kerena Hinea 
Hatete Hurunga 
ri 35 Porou-rangi 
Pumipi Hori Tamati Waka 
5 years old Herewaka ; 
gati-Whakuhemo Nyati-Porou tribe. 


tribe. 


aure deny that Wharua-tai was a daughter of Whaene. 
n descent from Taotaorangi. who came in Nukutere 


| 
Te Auahi=Oho 


Nga-puna-ari 


10 Apa 
Rongo-te-whaiao 
Rongo-te-ac-marama 
Tuhia-te-tai 
Arai-ara 


|— 


Pou-heni—Huturangi 


-tuahu—N ga-pou-heere— Hakiri-o-te-rangi— Rongo-maiawhio— 


Pokai—Rongo-mai 


® 


Wahinz-iti and 
Ngati-Pokai. 


GENEALOGY OF THE MAUI PEOPLE OF THE EAST COAST. 


1 Maui-potiki 


(Lhe figures show the generations from Maui potiki.) 


Rua-tanga-nuku 


Tonga-rangi 


Tahu 
5 Rongo 
Tangaroa-a-w) 
Toi-kai-rakau 
| 
1 


Raurn 


<i-a-whatonga 
! 
{ 


| 
10 Po-tu-pari 
Po-turi-ao 
Manu-tohi-kura 
Tane-ua-rangi 
Paikea 
i 


1 | 


30 
Rota 


Porou-rangi—Niwaniwa— 


2 Fourth in descent from Tama 


Te Waka-moana 
Tokotoko-haruu 
Tau-tu-hinga 

Te Rangi-huna 


(40 years old) 
Ngati-lakai-matapw 
tribe of Te Kawakawa. 


rat 


Wawau 


Taha-titi 

10 Rua-tapu 
Rakei-ora 
Tama-ki-te-hau 
Tama-ki-te-ra 


eee a ee ee Oe 
| 


Sear, Un Ri ie em et ml ere al ee 


1 
' 
VYana-huru-manu 
15 Rua-waipu 1 
Fara-whenua-mea 


| 
s Tama-tauira 
a 
3 | 
Ss —— 
oe 
ae Rakui-matapu Tuaha-pare Te Hopuhopu 20 
Big F Tama-tauira Tamatea-upoko baka 
ake 20 Rongo-haere 20 Ue-taha 20 Te Houkoro 
Bao Te Napu Mine-rupe Rehua 
ir | Te Ao-tama-hueki Titirohia Te Rarawi 
Rongo-putapuly Kapu-rangi Taupiri-o-te-tau 25 
‘Taka Tai-noho-ao Tamatea-mahanga 
25 Te Rua-rautahi 25 Kahu-po 25 Te Huaki 
Whakauru Te Awhi-rangi Mahanga 


Te Ao-hanga-roa 

Te Hapu-iti 

Te Momo 

Te Cru-whiwhi 

Te Kete-upoko 

Te Puhi-iti 

Te Ake-mana 

Te Ruha 

Pine Haerewa 

Hape Hacrewa 
Ngati-Muhanga und 

Nyui-Lane tribes. 


Pibapiharau 
Tapapa-rau 
Marara-Hatea 
40 Piriniha Te Sito 
(65 years old) 
Whanau-a-Iline-rupe 
tribe. 


30 


30 


35 


-te-kapua. and the sixth generation after Motatau, who 


landed from the Tauira canoe at Whangaparaoa. 


| 
Huri-taheke 5 Tama-ki. Hikurangi 
Te Kohmu 


Maunu-o-te-rangi 


| | 
15 Te Pakipaki 15 Rakei-ora 


‘Tama-karoro 15 
Te Waka-nui Te Hewahewa Puhou 

Ue-pohatu Puhipuhi Pou-te-aniwaniwa 
Rahiri-waiau Tainga-lue Te Atea 

La Paaka Te Hoka-a-te-rangi Rongo-mai-rera 
Wairua 20 Tama-tuira 20 Te Rahi-koie 20 


Tahito-rangi Rangi-marere Rongo-karai 


Tama-rora Haniua Tama-toko-ao 
Pona-tahi Ta-manuka Rongo-haua 

Te Whare-unga Tai-rahui Te Arai-rehe 

Te Mauri 25 Te Rama-roa 25 Te Patu-maunga 25 
Nyva-kuku Here-wairua Mau-oho-nuku 


Nya-rangi 
Hru Paata 
Te Aungira 
(60 years old) 
Ngati-Ue-pohatu 
tribe. 


Rangi-rue-hutu 
Te Waenga 
Matenga 


Tama-ariki 
Hewahewa 
Tamehana 
60 Tama-whati 30 Tama-te-takoto 

(50 years old) Rangi-whakahaerea 
Ngati-Hamua section Kereru-te-Pukenui 

of Urewera tribe. Nyati-Rongokarai 
section of Urewera 

tribe. 


30 


8 In the time of Tama-ki-Hikurangi, Hoake and Taikata came to New Zealand and disclosed the existence of the Kumara. 
4In the days of Nuku-tere or Turanga, the Mata-atua canoe came to Whakatane with Toroa, ancestor of Rongokarai. 
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‘Tai-peha 
10 Tai-wananga 
Kahu-kura 
Marawa-i-te-rang 
Whare-pa-tahi 
Ruru-kino 
15 Turanga 
4 Nuku-tere 
Te Uruki-msai 
Te Putanga 
Kahu-kara-mihirangi 
290 Tawhiwhi=Rongokarai 
Tama-toko-a0 
Rongo-haua 
Te Arairehe 
Tama-whare-kura 
25 Rere-noa 
Tu-rere-av 


Maru 

Tapa = Ue mua 
Te Kato-a-tawake 
Rangi-aniwaniwa 
Tuhinga-ki- uta 
Te Ohonga 
‘Tu-tapuae-kura 
Te Kura-tapiri-rangi 


Te Ika-puku ea 
Rangi-tipu-ki-waho sane es 
Tai-whakaea u 
Nuku a a 
Paka Himi Kopu 


Ngai-turanga tribe of 


Te Hemahema TW iac! 


Te Pa-tarera 
Te Haimai-waho 
Apa-nui 
Te Ua-a-te-rangi 
Hurinui Apa-nui 
Ngoti-Aua tribe of 
Whakatane. 


v 


Awa-nui-a-rangi 
Awa-roa 


Pari-nui-te-ra 
Ira-kewa 
Awa-morehurehu 


Nene eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee SSS See 


Taban-kura 
Rongo-mai-abu-rangi 


10 Awa-tumaki-te-rangi 10 Rua-te-waero 


Te Rake 
Rutanga 
Ranga-hua 
Pou 

15 Kahu-kura 
Awa-a-te-rangi 
Maiki-te-kura 
Mai-kitea 
Tuahanga-te-ao 

20 Pae-taku 
Pae-kuku 
Tu-te-ihonga 
Rua-makina 
Kea-roa 

25 Tu-rau-wha 
Rakai-te-kura 
Hine-i-ao 
Taraia IL 
Hine-manu 

30 Tarahe 
Tua-te-rangi 
Tihi-rangi 
Tu-monokia 
Renata Kawepo 

Ngati-Kahungunu 
tr id ee 
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_ THE ORIGIN OF THE TRIBAL NAME 
NGATI-KURI, OF WHANGAPE, &ec. 


By C. F. MaAxweE tt. 


DEADLY feud had long existed between Te Aupouri tribe and a 
hapu of Te Rarawa, which occupied the country extending from 
northern banks of the Hokianga Harbour to Ahipara, where the 
ains of Te Aupouri began, and followed the western coast-line to 
Rerenga Wairua, or place of departed spirits, near Spirits Bay, 
rth Cape of New Zealand. They had met several times in tierce 
flict, with varying results, until, in one savage encounter—at a place 
the Tauroa promontory, called to this day Te Parekura, or the 
le-field, the stones whereof, states the old chief who narrated the 
, are still red with the blood of the slain—the hapw known as 
ti-Kuri suffered a most dreadful defeat, losing nearly all their able- 
ied warriors. The remnant of tke tribe, composed mainly of women 
children, headed by a grim old chief, retreated to the Whangape 
er, a place wild and difficult of access, and easily held by a few 
lute men against greatly superior forces. Here in the fastnesses of 
Panguru Mountains, and along the fertile flats of the Rotokakahi 
er, they established pas and cultivations. Secure from attack they 
steadfastly to work with one object in view, viz., revenge, and 
enge only ; in order to gain which it was necessary to repair the 
es that the tribe had suffered, or, as the old chief put it, whakatugu 
ata, to grow men. 
Years passed away, the children of the time of the disaster were 
grown warriors, constantly exercised and trained to the use of 
s, whilst many stalwart young men from the Hokianga district, 
acted by the numbers of handsome girls belonging to a tribe 
ous for its fine women, bad taken wives and cast in their lot with 
people. Where men were s0 scarce they were gladly welcomed as 
ing to the strength of the tribe, and furthering the object always 
ermost in the mind of the old chief and his people. 
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They now mustered a strong body of warriors, eager for act 
Their scouts had discovered that a Jarge number of their hated ener 
lived in a strongly fortified pa. on the north-eastern slope of Wha 
tauatea, a high hill overlooking Ahipara roadstead, whence they 
gaze over the wide ocean, and down the curving coast-line w 
stretches northward in a broad and beautiful beach for sixty mile 
more to Hukatere and Muriwlienua. 

The old chief knew it’ was almost impossible to storm so stron) 
pa, and a repulse would be annihilation to his people, for there. ce 
be no hope of retreating to their fastnesses if defeated. But w 
force could not effect stratagem might; so after some thought he 
upon a ruse de guerre, the outcome of a very keen insight into M 
character, The tribe possessed an unusually large number of dog, 
the finest kind, animals held in high estimation among Maoris, ass 
long hair from their tails was.in great request for ornamenting | 
heads of tatahas, or native clubs, and for making dog-skin ma 
moreover their flesh:cooked.in a hangi, or Maori oven, was regardee 
a succulent and toothsome delicacy, only to be consumed by chiefs | 
illustrious visitors. Great was the astonishment of the people one } 
when the old chief called them together and bade them kill all the 
and flay them carefully. Many an old kuia sat down and cx 
pitifully when the despatching party came along and seized her belo 
kurt (dog), but there was no help for it, and as it would never dd 
waste so much good food, she probably felt somewhat consoled fon 
loss while picking its bones at the great feast of cooked dogs wh 
followed shortly afterwards. Word was given to the taua, or Vv 
party shortly after to march, which it did, followed by the wom 
carrying baskets of kumara and prepared fern-root, also great bun. 
of dog-sking, though no one except the old chief knew exactly w 
was to ke done with them. Travelling at night they reache: 
sheltered bay on the Tauroa promontory, not far from, Ahipara, whi 
unobserved, the men went out to fish for snapper, which abounc 
the coast. It was just grey dawn when the people of the Aupe 
came out of their sleeping whares and commenced kindling fires in 
native ovens, whilst some of the men climbed up on the raised pla 
to look over the palisades, gazing down the beach. What is that h 
black object rolling about in the breakers? “He tohora! he toho 
kua pae mai ki uta/” “A whale! a whale! is stranded on 
beach !” echoes through the pa. Eagerly the people rush to the € 
of the cliff’ Yes, there is no doubt of it, for, though a mile away, 
flocks of seagulls. flying around and settling on the monster coulc 
plainly seen, Visions of savoury whale-fins and abundance of s¥ 
smelling oil (to the Maori nose), to say nothing of bone to make co: 
and deadly patu-paraoas, flash before their eyes, and in hot haste 
men and boys, carrying only mata-tuatini, or knives made out 
sharks’ teeth bound on wooden handles, to cut up the whale with, : 
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adly down the hill and along the beach, each anxious to be the first 
touch the prize. They reach the monster’s side; but what is this? 
Tho ever saw a whale like this one, covered with hair? The truth 
irsts upon them—it is only a huge bag of dog-skins sewn together 
ith flax and stuffed with fern, while the snapper which thickly 
ver it, carefully tied on, show at once what attracted the birds and 
mpleted the deception. The object of the trick is evident, and with 
iling hearts: they turn to retreat to the pa, but alas! it is too late, 
é beach between them and the secure palisades is lined with naked 
lemies exultantly brandishing their weapons, and rapidly closing in 
i them, while.the shrieks and screams from the pa tell that the grim 
ork has begun up there. It is no use attempting to fight. What 
nm unarmed:men do? Almost unresistingly they are slaughtered, 
rly to a-man, only a few of the swiftest runners escaping down the 
ach to: Muriwhenua. A great cannibal feast takes place, and the 
ens lighted.in the morning serve to cook the people who built them, 
d soon nothing remains but bones picked clean, and a dismantled pa, 
ile on the beach the dog-skin whale still rolls about in the surf. 
e revenge is complete. The old chief says, “ Kwa ea toku mate”— 

y defeat is avenged.” It is worth waiting for. Since then the 
querors have been known as the Ngati-Kuri, “The tribe of the 
g,” while Te Aupouri have never returned to Ahipara. 


FurRTHER DETAILS CONCERNING THE Noati-Kuri TRIBE. 


There appears to be some diversity of opinion regarding the exact 
of the pa which was taken by stratagem, as narrated in the 
evious story. Peri Te Huhu, the most influential chief of the Ngati- 
ri now living, informed me that the pa was situated at Wai- 
a, between Herekino and Ahipara, and not at Whangatauatea. In 
her respects his evidence coincided very closely with the tale told me 
the chief Kingi Hori many years ago. He was then an old man, 
d has been dead many years. It seems most probable that the 
ident took place at Whangatauatea. 
I have, upon enquiry amongst the Natives, elicited the following 
ditional information: The primary cause of the feud which led to 
, fight at Tauroa and the disastrous defeat of Te Ngati-te-awa,* 
ich was the original name of the tribe now known as Ngati-Kuri, 
the treacherous murder of the younger brother of Papatahuri by 
kewa, the chief of the Aupouri. The chief of the Ngati-te-awa at 
at time was Papatahuri, ‘the grim old warrior,” who being foiled in 
first attempt to obtain vengeance for his brother’s murder, bred the 
gs and devised the scheme which resulted in the fall of the pa and 
termination of its inhabitants, who belonged to the Aupouri tribe, 


* It is well known that the Ngati-Awa tribe of Bay of Plenty formerly occupied 
e country north of Hokianga. Can this be the same tribe P—Ep1rors. 


21. W. 
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which formerly lived at Whangape, and whose principal pa, cal 
Makora, was situated on a mound on the south bank of the Whanga; 
River. These people seem to have been closely related to the Ng 
te-awa tribe, and became known as Je Aupouri, or ‘ Dark Smok 
from the dense volumes of black smoke which covered Whan 
when the tribe, overcome with grief for the loss of their chief 
Aranui, who had fallen in a conflict with Ngapuhi near Hokian 
burnt their great pa Te Makora, and retreated to Ahipara, where t 
resided until the murder of Papatahuri’s brother by their chief Pake 
caused the loss of their pa and further flight of the rest of the tribe: 
Muriwhenua, where they have since lived undisturbed. Pakewa slippy 
away when the pa was assaulted, and climbed a leafy karaka tree 
the brink of a stream. He was pursued and discovered by the ne 
tion of the white weapon, a patu-paraoa, he cxrried, in the clear wa 
of the stream. He was seized and despatched with revolting cruelty. 
The generations from the capture of the pa are as under: 

1 Papatahuri 

2 Tu-maingarua 

3 Te Uru-kauri 

4 Tarutaru 

5 Pakurakura 

6 Te Hauhau 

7 Te Pukeroa 

8 Aperahama Te Pukeroa 

(now living.) 


—_—F 


“ 
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NOTES ON THE MARQUESANS. 


By F. W. CaristTian, 
Corresponping Memner Ponynmsian Society. 


MARQUESAN COSMOGONY. 


N the beginning Papa-Uka, the World Above, pressed hard upon 

Papa-Ao, the World Beneath. A number of genii sprang from 
ir union—Tane, Atea, Tokohiti, Tupa-i-hakaava, Mataoa, Tuuhiti, 
kioho, Mihi-Toka, Pahi, Toka-i-Vevau, Hakaoho and Te Koputu- 
le. 
| Long they lived in their gloomy subterranean cave, and long they 
rned for the regions of light beyond—with a horror of great dark- 


ss upon them always. 

At length the boldest of the genii, Atea, spake to his brother 
e, and said: “Brother, why pine in this gloom? Let us seek a 
y out to the regions of day and dwell at liberty.” Tane replied, 
ow may that be? Perchance if thou stamp lustily with thy foot 
u mayest break through, and we after thee.” 

And Atea stamped mightily with his foot, and lo! the rock. 
med her mighty doors, and through the rift passed the heavenly 
thren ; Atea first, his brethren following, each settling in the 
1d that pleased him, mindful of the generations to come. 

And Atea took the broad land of Papa-nui; the domain of Tane 
s Akikemo; the portion of Tokohiti was in Havaiki, the land of 
; Tupa-i-hakaava took the land of Eiau and Toko-Eva, a wide tract 
n, but now remains one little island and a barren reef, surf-beaten. 
d Mataoa established himself in Moho-tani, the Island of Barking 
pgs, in olden times a land of many streams, but now, alas! laid 
iste and desolate. ‘To Tuuhiti fell a goodly possession, the fair and 
‘tile land of Hiva-Oa, rich in palms, rich in bread-fruit, her harbours 
sming with fish—a land of stout warriors, cunning fisherman, wise 
unas, priests armed with mighty power—the land. of the great 
wrrior Take. And Kokioho dwelt in the land of Uauka, a land of 
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basalt and rock, with her three fertile valleys -and her fisheries 
people cunning workers in stone. And the dwelling of Hakaoho | 
in the wide land of Nukuhiva, the land of the children of Haku. 
Vaku ; mighty sailors and voyagers they ; fair are their women; t 
princes weighty of hand and wise in counsel—a land beloved of Tc 
Tika, the god of war; yea, beloved is the land of Taipi by the mig, 
spirit Upe-Ouoho. And Pahi took the land of Tahuata, the lana 
fair women, even the land of the people of Nuku and Hema; wher 
dwell those that are mighty in leechcraft and witchcraft, and they t 
handle the needle of bone wherewith to mark the skin with signs : 
cunning devices, according to the ordinances of old. And the pun 
kingfisher is his messenger; from its twitterings the twhukas td 
their omens. And Te Koputu-Aue dwelt in Uapou, the land of ma 
valleys, the land of wise priests and solemn ceremonies. Moreover 
him fell also Fatu-hiva, a little land but rich; a land of artifice 
cunning chisellers, and gravers of wood; fashioners of rich-wroug 
paddles, of chased bowls—possessions widely known, widely coveti 
And Fata-Uku became a possession unto Toka-i-Vevau, in after ti’ 
the land of Tanaoa and Meta, who wrought sore evil and broug 
destruction upon many. When, as the King, with reckless jave: 
wounded the guardian monster, the Mano-Aiata; the same wh) 
upheld the island on his back as by a mighty pillar, then the migk 
guardian shadow was wrath and withdrew his supporting bulk, and t 
land sank down into the mighty depths, and all the people perish: 
save a few, and small is the portion of land now left. And unto Mi 
Toka fell a small and evil inheritance, the land of Motu-N ao, the sa: 
is nigh unto Fatu-hiva. So true is the proverb. First come ; fil 
served. 


Told by the tohuka, Te Kohu Taupo, of Hakaehu Valley, Nukuhive 


THE LEGEND OF MAUI AND MAHUIKE, 
AND HOW THE CHILDREN oF MEN GAINED THE Girt or Fire. ; 


Maui went down beneath the ocean to the under-world to recov 
his father Thi-Auau. Whilst engaged in this dutiful occupation 
met one of Mahuike’s daughters, a maiden, Hina-te-Onihi, and forgetf 
of his mission dwelt with her as his wife. Now one day she long 
very much for the scented oils and perfumed garlands of which h 
mortal lover told her, and gave him a calabash to take to the upp 
world and fill with these coveted treasures. But guile was in Mau 
heart, and when he returned with the ornaments and perfumes | 
lowered the calabash through the ocean depths with a mighty ho 
attached. By and by, feeling secure of a great prey, he pull 
violently at the rope, and lo! a portion of Mahuike’s kingdom came 
to the light of day. The same is the Ao-maama, and the land of Tok 
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‘a, north-east of Eiau, which the children of the strangers called 
Jlarke’s Reef ”— solid land no longer, for Mahuike has taken his own 
ain. Not content with robbing Mahuike of part of his kingdom and 
3 daughter, he went down to ask for the gift of the fire. After 
rious incantations he sang this song :— 


‘¢ Mahuike, Lord of the Seas, 
I have come to take thy fire. 
| Whence shall I gather it? 
| From thy foot? So be it.” * 


. 
The fire-god, highly incensed, grudgingly yielded fire from his foot, 
30 the dexterous hands of the wizard. But Maui was not yet content, 
d continuing his incantations sang on :— 
“‘Mahuike, Lord of the Seas, 
Give of thy fires. 
Whence shall I gather them ? 
From thy knee? So be it.” ¢ 
The cunning sorcerer by a third incantation drew forth fire from 
e old fire-king’s navel, leaving him paralysed and helpless. Not 
ntent with this, by a fourth mocking command he caused a mighty 
me of fire to gush from Mahuike’s mouth, whose temples burst 
nder, and the ogre’s days of mischief were over. Thus mightily 
ought Maui the wily wizard, meeting force by guile in the gloomy 
ions below. Thus ends the tale. 


Told by Titi-Ouoho, the old chieftainess of Tarpi Valley. 


MARQUESAN GODS AND THEIR ATTRIBUTES. 


1. Atea, the god of husbandry, who brought good seasons with 
reshing rains. He is the patron saint of agriculture and planting. 
took to wife Uene, and she bore Te Kava, the ava plant, in the 
d of Abu-Take, whence the plant was brought over seas to’ the 
quesan Group. Another wife of his, Puoo, brought forth Mako, 
shark. Another of his progeny was Kiva, 1.e., the smooth rocks. 
other of his wives brought forth Kakaho, or Reed-grass. 

2. Te-Anu-ti-Ananua, the Marquesan Neptune, also known as 
e-Moana, the Lord of Ocean. 

3. Haamata-Kee, the god who taught the natives to fashion great 
Js or tiki out of stone. She came oversea from the magic land of 
tua. 

4. Ata, the god of thieves; then, as now, a highly respected 
uternily in North-east Polynesia. 


* Mahuike maho tai, + Mahuike maho tai, 
E hano au i te ahi. A tuku mai te ahi. 
Te ahi hea ? Te ahi hea ? 


Te ahi mei to vae. Te ahi mei to muo. 
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. Ta-Pepu, the god of lust and prostitution. 
. Te-tu-a-Hatu, the god presiding over child-birth. 
Moe-Hakaava, the god of fishermen. 
. Tikoke-Puta, the god of songs and poetry. 
9. Hua-tini, the god of dances. 

10. Toho-Tika, the god of war, of thunder, and of violent rai 
a much dreaded divinity, worshipped with human sacrifices. 1 
patron saint of the Haapd Valleys. 

11. Hanake, also called Niho-Oa, an evil deity who inflict 
paralysis and all wasting sicknesses. 

12. Uuhoa, the god of the coco-nut palm. 

13. Thi and Kave-Au, the two beneficent deities, female and ma 
tutelary gods of the bread-fruit tree. Compare the tuhuna’s incaui 
tion praying for a good season :— 


CONTA 


“E lhie! Kave-Aue! 
A tuku mai te mei to te henua 
To te kai o te tamaiti rae te koua 
A haanui te puku e!” 


14. Hoi-tini, goddess of the yam and fi plant (Cordyline). 

— a ere } Gods of housebuilding and esrpentry. 

17. Moko-Hae, chief of the lizard gods, hostile to mankine 
producers of internal ailments und racking pains-—a widespres 
Polynesian belief. 

18. Te Puhi-nui-v-Aytoo, the king of the eels. 

19. Tiki, the King and Queen of the Underwort 

20. Hina-Mataone, Severs tradition euhemerises them, 2% 
declares that they were a foreign prince and wife who arrived in: 
great. canoe, and became the progenitors of part of the Marques: 
race. 

21. Moo-tii, the tutelary god of the eva tree, which produces: 
powerfully poisonous fruit, much in request for suicides, especial 
amongst women crossed in love or suffering from jealousy. Many 
the éwhunas claimed the power to eat this food without hurt. : 

22. Papa-iea, the god presiding over feasts and kava drinking. © 

23. Tahu-mata-nui, the god of marriage and concubinage. | 

24. Tua-te-Ahu-tapu, the Marquesan Cerberus, the grim porter 
Hades. 

25. Oeoe, the god of the pandanus and its fruit. . 

26. Upe-Ouoho. The heimanu, or sting-ray, was sacred to him. 

27. Taua-Manaoa, tribal god of Vaipae in Uauma. A househo 
god worshipped in Taipi District by the children of Vaku ; a deifi 


mortal. His name was and is used as a sanction to enforce a tabu | 
solemn prohibition. 
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THE ORDINARY GENEALOGY OF SOUTHERN 


CoRRESPONDING WITH THE Rana AND Para PErtops 1n Maori Lrcenps. 


Male. 


Papa-i-Una 

Atea 

Po 

Meama 
5 Ata 

Hoata 

Ao 

A 

Vevau 
10 Fiti 

Fiti-tapu 

* Voke 


Pu-maumau-atua 
Pua 
Tin 
20 Ua 
Puapua 
Pai 
Pai-o-Fiti 
Pai-o-Vevau 
25 Pai-o-Tutuia 
Pai-o-Aunuy 
Pai-Ani 
Fatu 
Fatu 
30 Fatu 
Fatu 
Fatu 
Fatu-nqui 
Fatu-pehia 
85 Tuia 
Tiki 
Tiki-tapu 
Aneane 
Tanaoa 


MARQUESANS, 


Female. 


Papa-i-ao 
Atanua 


“Mahio 


Uu-tau 
Nana-Ti 
Hiku-Ani 
Ani-mea 
Manamana 
Havaii 
Tona-Tapu 

Te Hau 
Ani-vaa 

Oata 

Vai-oa 
Tohia-nuu 
Tohia-ani 
Pu-maumau-enata 
Te Hau 
Kahakaha 

Tai 

Hotehote 
Kau-Kau 
Pai-o-Tona 
Pai-o-Havaii 
Pai-o-Poapoa 
Pai-a-Ani 
Uavai 
Tou-pu-oho 
Onaona 
Hukihuki 
Hukitaa 
Oohena 
Fatu-iti 
Te-tona-mate‘e 
Mata-Havaii 
Kahu-one 
Hina-na 
Tumu-kee 
Mutu-ei 
Ani-ani 
Maho-hena 
Maanau 
Te-Ua-hee-toitoi 
Papa-he-ani-mea 
Uehine 
Uehine-fati-uu 
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* Yoke, derivation unknown. Perhaps compare Malagasy vo‘e, an alligator. 
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Koo-pana 
Tauhua 
Napii-tahi 

50 Napii-tou 
Napii-ima 
Napii-fitu 
Napii-iva 
Na-Uha-kahakaha 

55 Na Motootoo-aitu 
Hoahoa-aitu 
Havini 
Meihano. 
Hoi-Tanaoa 

60 Hoi-Ataiki 
Mata-ua-puna 
Puna -uu-nui 
Puna-fae. 
Puna-tuta 

65 Puna-tope 
Puna-vete 
Puna-tohu 
Puna-tea 
Na-puna-e-fitu 

70 Tups-hee 
Tupa-aitu 
Tupa-tani-tete 
Tupa-haka-tauia 
Tupa-vaa-ia-hui-hena 

75 Tupa-tani-apau 
Tupa-matohi-nuu 
Fe-Faa-tioe*-kua 
Maitu-tetee 
Na-tupa-e-titu 

80 Tupa-oa-ia-fai 
Nuku 


Atata-Takiei 
Auhutu-katokato 
Napii-ua 

Napii-fa 

Napii-ono 

Napii-vau 
Napii-puni 
Na-uha-evaeva 
Na-menava-ia-au 
Moe-te-niu-ia-Havini 
Mata-Tiva 

Hau-fii 

Te-Atu-o-Tu 
Nuu-epa 

Toi-tata 

Mihe-ua 
Puhi-mei-oto 
Nua-mee-ahu 
Honu-oho 

Moo-taa 
Tapua-i-nuu 

Fiti-ei 
Aa-mei-me-aa-he-aha (?) 
Naonao 

Motoiea (?) 
Kopa-niu-mea (?) 
Oata 

Hootio 
Tia-te-Ani-me-maaeae 
Tupa-matohi-ani 
Te-Faa-tioe-mea 
Maitu-ohoau 
Haioa-te-inau 

Puho - 
Via-ei 


Then follows the colonization of Tahuata by some of Nuku’s 
descendants, and a little later the wars of Taka-li in East Hivaoa. 


Supplied by Pahai, of Hapatone, and his daughter Tia-Fai-Pue. 


GENEALOGY OF PRINCESS 8ABINE, 


Or Tanta-utTo-on0, WriFE or Moanatint, Son or QUEEN VAEKERU. 


Male. 


Nuku 
Hoto 
Oko 
Modta 

6 Tiu 
Menaha 
Teaa 


Female. 
UVia-Ei 
Moe-i-Akau 
Inuvaa 
Niniano 
Mofitu 
Meau-taiua 
Tanata 


* Comparative Dictionary, p. 515, sub voce Tiore. 
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Moihsa Papa-te-uu-ena 
Mana-uea Titi-Kua 
10 Veia Taihona 
Uavai Hinapopou 
Taavau Haii 
Ahieve Taie 
Pio Aiomi 
15 Punui Tahu-ee 
Mahi Tuihena 
Aoo Tumutoa 
: Tipo Taupaha 
| Aka-ui Tuatu 
20 Tanaoa-ui Te-haa-ua-00 
Homata Paaina 
Kouae-hitini Taiohu 
Tiko Paiad 
Tu Ahu-Ei 
25 Tahu-au Hutoa 
Mavai-te-tona Mau 
Niu-aa He-v4-mae 
Mao-tiu Tafeta 
Te-oho-Naiki Tapa-te-ani 
30 Houtuao Papa-ou-hau 
Ouoho Pee 
Autapa Tau-a-Pee 
Taputete Putee-atai 
Honu-Aiki Utu-mao 
| 85 Hiva-tona Mata-honu 
) He-uu-nui Te-mama-te-honu 
Tuhi-tete Tuhi-tupapau 
Pinai-ua Pihuavai 
Te-ahi-matapue Te-pootu-i-tahuata 
40 Te-ehu-a-Tiu Te Mauau 
Te-Iki-fai-atue U-oda 


Haapeikua 
Panauoteaa, 


Tahia-uhi-ani 
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) 
Tahia-Uto-Oho, J eae 
Also called Te-Mau-o-hema. She married Prince Stanislaus Moanatini, 
the son of Vaekehu and Moana, the late King of the Marquesas, 


THE GENEALOGY OF QUEEN VAEKEHU, 


Or NouxKURIVA. 


Male. Female. 
Moa-Heiau Moa-Tupua 
Moa-Haatokatoka Oto-te-Heiau 
Puna-ia-vee Puna-ia-Koo 
Papa-uka Papa-Ao 


Puaina-noa was the mother of Papa-Uka and daughter of Puna-ia- 
. She married the god Tane. Two daughters were born, 
)tui-Heue and Te Mee-a-Ani. The former married Te Mataki-tini. 
ughter was born, Te-Uu-Toka, whom Aki-Tuki took to wife, and 
: a large family: Tua-taa, Meau-ii, Tai-too-pi, Tai-too-pa, Tai- 


22. IV. 
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pupuna, Tai-heikai, Puha-honu, Paha-kea, Aku-Hua, and Kok 
(sons), The two latter were taken up to heaven by the gods Pup 
and Manani, subsequently becoming subjects of Ku-Moana, god 
ocean. ‘Taii-a-Kuku, Taii-a-Hauhau, and Te-au-me-Vei were daught 
of Te Aki-Kuti and Te Uu-Toka; the last took for her hus 
Takaoa-Menava-i-Aitu. Their daughter Poinoino married Pakau-t 
The marriage proved childless, and Poinoino left her husband and w 
to Hiva-Oa, where she married Pou-Nui. Many families in Hiva 
trace descent from this princess. Pakau-te-Ii took another wife, H 
Tanaua, to whom a daughter was born, Te-Heke-o-Tiki. Te-Po-nui-A‘ 
(a chief of Haapd&) married Te-Heke-o-Tiki. Their daughter Te-H 
tini (husband’s name lost) bore a daughter, Tau-Tetua-a-Puna- 

Kiato-Nui took to wife Tau-Tetua-a-Puna-tete, who bore a daugh 
Pu-te-hee, who bore a daughter, Tia-Hutu (chieftainess of Haave 
Hau-putoka took to wife Tia-Hutu; a daughter was born, Hina+ 
penapena. Taeva-ehitu took to wife Hina-au-penapena ; a daughl 
was born, Ou-ti-putoka. Hau-o-Tu took to wife Ou-ti-putoka. Their: 
Te-Iki-o-Haavao took to wife Uhi-Toka. Their son Haavao-nui-A\ 
took to wife Pu-tona. Their son Eriko was the adopted father: 
Vaekehu. 

Though doubly defective according to our Western notion (comps 
the break after Pakau-te-li, and the substitution of adoption for bld 
relations), the above is the orthodox and approved genealogical t 
of the queen. 

Compare with the genealogy of Tahia-uto-oho (inde Stanislaus, w 
of Prince Moanatini, son of Vaekehu). 


Told by the tuhuka, Te Kohu-Taupo, of Hakaehu Valley, Nukuhiv 


A TAHUATA GENEALOGY. 


The families on Tahuata date the settlement of the island back 
the progeny of Nuku and Uia-ei. The family of Tahia-noho-ani cor 
back forty-four generations to the above, and the family of Tia-Fai-E 
count back sixty-two—both ladies of good family in Hapatone Vall 
The latter being most elaborate I here subjoin. 

In the above connexion it must be noted that these names are 
great antiquity. The name of the ancestral patriarch Nuku o1 
comes 134th in the genealogical records of Hivaoa, the sister islai 
Nuu occurs in the Hawaiian -cosmogonies and perhaps in Mori 
Nuku-wae-roroa. 

One of the descendants (the ninth) from Nuku is Taka-h, the gr 
demigod and hero of Puamau Valley, in whose hononr were built | 
two great stone statues which stand in a sacred enclosure in the up; 
portion of the valley, themselves evidently of great antiquity. 
reckoning back from Tia-Fai-Pue’s family record, and allowing so 
thirty years to each generation, if we allow Taka-Ii an antiquity 
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yme 1,600 years, we pretty exactly fix the date of an important period 
1 the history of the Southern Marquesas. 


THE ConqueEsts oF TAKA-II AND THE SETTLEMENT OF TAHUATA. 

In the subjoined genealogy it is noticeable how often the element 
ona occurs. It is the Southern pronunciation of Tonga. The 
lorthern pronunciation is Toka, whilst the Taipi Valley and district 
ive the ethnic term its just value. 


THE GENEALOGY OF TIA-FA1-PUE, OF HAPATONE, 


Tanvata Isuanp. 


Male. Female. 
Nuku Uia-Ei 
Hotu Moe-i-Akau 
Aa-ite-'Tini Puke-Tona 
Aa-i-mano Heke-Oho 
5 Aiki-Huea Mou 
Aiki-te-huehue Vai-tapa-ii 
Te-ahu-nui Papua-tano 
Te-ahu-iti Kaava-tai 
Haii Tapu-haii-tona 
10 Haii-nui-a-oko. Tapu-te-vai-ani 
Haii-te-ueus Tona-taki-ei 
Oko-i-Vevau Pahua-tona 
Haii-pahu Tapu-haii-tona 
Pua-i-mohui Vaiau-a-tetua 
15 Pepeiu Tanaoa-i-te-pua 


Tiu-epa-mama 


Tano-ei 


Tiu-tua-tapu Tano-tupua 
Tiu-oho-motu Aa-mata 
Tiu-oho-oa Ahu-nui 

20 Tiu-aha Kohia 
Fetu-Kua Tinu-meama 
Fau-tu Atiue 
Fau-haka Tani-pua 
Fau-hakaie-pu-tona Meama 

25 Fau-tapu Tai-mano 
Vahane-taha Tehe-puta 

- Vahane-poto Teni-oto 

Vahane-oa Putu-abu 
Moe Tuemo 

80 Te-fa-tapa Tapu-tona 
Te-tai-a-Tanaoa Piki-au 
Te-Tai-Mohuta Ahu-ohu 
Te-Tai-Mouna Puki-ei 
Tau-Mouna Te-mau-o-tu 

85 Tani-Au Tai-oho 
Tani-Naatau Peu-kea 
Tumu-Nuha Noho-tapu 
Atoa Tpo-tona 
Patona Tuhi-metani 

40 Ainui Upua 
Tu-Nuu Pii-tona 
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Ani-vau Tiu-aha 
Mamo Kee-epu 
Moeau Tuu-kii 

45 Moe Hiva-ei 
Vaha-tete Uu-tapu 
Tou-nui Tu-nuu 
Pou-au Mau-ta-i-te-ani 
Tou-tai-ua Paea-tupua 

50 Mahi-pua-tua Tahia-vau-oho 
Honu-pu-tona Te-puhi-atetua 
Pehi-tete Toau-tuhi 
Te-upoo-o-tu-hau-oa Maka-oa 
Tuha-au Hitete 

55 Atua-Mioi Taitaupu 
Apuhi-atua Ti-Poho-ia-Tu 
Tuhi-hapai Pitai-hei 
Vahi-ei-nui Tuhi-o-tipu 
Motiti Paepae-Ani 

60 Kua-hei-tini Pumaa 
Pahai Tapae 


Tia-Fai-Pue, the present lady. 
Perhaps the divisions of Haii, Tiu, Vahane, and Fau should 
only counted as representing one generation each. Probably the di 
of Nuku is at least as ancient as the 4th century A.D. 


SHORT GENEALOGY OF TITI-VEI, 
CmierrTaIness oF Houmr Vautiry, Nuxvurva. 
The interest attaching to this genealogy is that it fixes approx 
mately the date of the partition of Nukuhiva between Teii-nui-a-Ha: 
and Taipi-nui-a-Vaku. 


Male. Female. 
Vaku Pipikiee 
Tuu-oho-ei married their daughter Te-vai-Ani 
Tahii-tiki Manu-Ei 
Hiau-Ei Ei-tau-noa 

5 Hope-a-Taipi Puu-te-ano 
Taomi-toaa Tahu-tai 
Pehaki-o-te-ii Te-kupu-o-te-ii ; 
Puna-nani-aha Tahia-taki-tona 
Puhi-kau-oho Hiko-ei-nui 

10 Tihau Tahia-moepu-e-tohi 

Huutai Titi-vei 


The present chief and chieftainesss. 


THE DESCENT OF THE PEOPLE OF NUKUHIVA. 


Te Anu (space) and Tangae (gasping) producing Te Kiikii (flix 
stone or surface), Te Mangatava (gaping with a crack), Huai-a 
(opening out), Huai-mai (opening up), Tu-eva (suspended), Keikei-hent 
(digging the land), Tokona-e-te-henua (supporting, holding up the lanc 
Pupuke-nui (enlargement), Haakotokoto (shouting, crying out), Mi 

: 
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<a (embracing crosswise), Kanahau-o-Tu (brightness of Tu), Keetu-o- 
aea (the pillar or obelisk of Pinea—the cherished), Moni (the 
sumer), Motoooke, Toho-Tika (clear oracle — the god of war), 
aaku-taoia, Papa-nui-o-Tinaku, Ahee-Take, Aitu-Takuku. 
Aitu-Takuku took to wife Te-Mau-o-te-Moo (a mortal woman), 
eir sons were Te Mapu-o-te-Hiti-ae (the climbing up, rising up) and 
oa-te-Ata (long trails of cloud). The latter took to wife Kakai-Hoa. 
eir son Tane-tu-Henua espoused Peau-Kua, who bore him Kakapu 
1 Kohui-Hai, twin sons, and a daughter, Iihau-te-Koe. Maee-Oatea 
god from Mars—Vetu-Kua) espoused her. Mahoa-te-Papa (a sky 
l) took to wife their daughter Tuatuake. Haka-hotu-pu, their son, 
joused Te-One-Pukua ; unto them was born Kimi-Heuua, N: ohoanga~ 
<ui-te-Too, and Te-too-panu. Te-too-panu took to wife Tinatina, who 
-e twin sons, Haku and Vaku. 

From these were born the two tribes or ethnic divisions of 
ikuhiva—(1) Te-Ti-nui-a-Haku, who occupy the Haapa District, 
i-o-Hae Valley, and Hakani and Aakapa ; (2) Taipi-nui-a-Vaku, who 
upy the valleys of Taipi, Houmi, Anahu, Haatuatua, and Hatiheu. 


Told by the chieftainess Titi Onoho, Taipi Valley. 


et Taipi District has ng, where the valleys of Taiohae, &c., 
ek. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF THE MARQUESAS, 
AND THE EARLY KINGS THEREOF. 

The following was told me by an old tuhuwna (Tiatete) in Hanaiapa 
Iley, on Hivaoa. The names of the early kings do not exactly 
cide with those given by Te Kohu Taupo, the Nukuhiva sage, but 
discrepancy is not very great, and the two accounts supplement 
h other. Compare also South Marquesan genealogy, given on 
e 191, where Fiji, Tonga, Vavau, Tutuila, Aunuu, and Borabora 
mentioned. 

In the present list the original mother-country’s name is given as 
ia-tue. Compare the Rarotongan Atia. Asia seems to be indicated 
dim and far-off memory. Tue probably has the sense of “ misty, 
istinct,” a sort of Ultima Thule. Compare Maori twrehu, fairy, 
istinctly seen; Tongan tule, drowsy; Samoan tulemoe, weary, 
wsy. 

The lands given in order below are the nine stages of the Marquesan 
ple on their way to their final resting-place, and the chiefs who 
od them in their migrations. 


Couniry. Buling Chief. 
Ahia-tue Makaio 
Aunuu* Kaho-tu 
Havaii Tcna-Fiti 


*TIn the Samoan Group Aunuu is a small island close to Tutuila. 
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Papanui Oatea 
Vevau Tafuta 
Tona-Nui Tuu-Tona 
Fiti-Nui Kopana 
Te Akau Hei-ana 
Fatu-taa Aneane 
Finally their migrations ended thus :— 
Eiao and Fatu-Uku fell to Tanaoa 
Nuuhiva Aho-manu 
Uapou Pa-ohe 
Uaunsa Kokioho 
Moho-tani Mata-oa 
Fatu-Hiva Mitono 


The settlement of Hiva-Oa, Tahuata, Te Meae, and Motu-Nao wy 
not given by my informant; but the paper on page 191 supplement 
the account. 

Aunuu is possibly mentioned in Moriori genealogy (23) as Raunukw 
Kahotu, King of Aunuu, coincides with Kopotu, sixth King of Tong: 
Tona-Nui appears in the title of the eighteenth King of Tonga—Haver 
Tui Tonga-Nui-i-buibui (N.B.—Modern Tongan for Nui is Lahi). 

On page 191 the other designation of the land of Tonga is given . 
Tona-Tapu. Fiti-Nui, the exact Polynesian rendering of the Melanesia 
Viti-Levu (N.B.—In Fijian, Levu = Nui). 


THE SETTLEMENT OF TAHUATA AND FATU-HIVA 
By rue Descenpants or Nuku and Uu-Et. 

Nuku and Uia-Ei had six sons—Eva-eva-i-te-tua, Eva-eva-i-te-a: 
Pua-i-te tua, Pua-i-te-ao, Mata-i-te-tua, Mata-i-te-ao— who migrate 
from the neighbourhood of Atuona to Hanavave, in Fatu-Hiva, an 
became the ancestors of the Eva-Eva clan. ‘here is another clan - 
Hanavave and Hanateone called the Ati-Panu, who claim to 1 
descended from Tupa-oa-ia-Fai end Puho-Momo, who just befo: 
Nukv’s time emigrated from Tahauku to the same valley in Fat; 
Hiva. 

Nuku and Uia-Ei had also a daughter named Te-Ipo-Atu who =! 
to Nukuhiva, Their other sons were Tahia-noho-ani and Pahai, whens 
trace their origin, and Hotu (who married Moe-Akau). | 

The genealogies of Tahuata families unanimously fall back on Nuk 
and Uia-Ei. Of late years, however, a number of Fatu-Hiva peop 
have left their country and settled in Vaitahu and Hapatone, whic 
has caused some slight confusion in the family tree. | 

The genealogy of Tahia-Uto-Oho, the wife of the late Prin 
Moanea-tini, is a valuable collateral piece of evidende as to the accura 
of these genealogies and of the approximate chronology deduced. 


* Ruanuku is the correct rend 


ering in the Moriori genealogy, not Raunuku. 
Epcrors. 
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THE STORY OF FATU-UKU ISLAND, 


AND ITS PARTIAL SUBMERGENCE. 


The curious point about this ancient tradition is the portion of the 
ry which describes the island as being held up on the back of a great 
rk ; similar to the Japanese tale ae tells of the isles of Niphon 
ported by a huge cat-fish, The name of Tanaoa’s wife, Ometo, 
ncides with the Maori Aweto or Ameto—the lowest region of Hades ; 
iso coincides with the Japanese Omida, King of the Underworld, 
1 perhaps with the Egyptian Amenti. 
N.B.—Mano-Aiata, the piscine Atlas, means the tiger-shark, or 
und-shark. 
‘The tale is as follows: Tanaoa, with his wife Ometo, growing 
ry of their district of Atuona, determined ‘to settle in Fata-Uku, 
n @ large island. There a son was born to them, and there they 
lt a great house and a tank to keep alive the fish they caught until 
h time as they might need them. Now, there were many fish in 
tank of the hwmw or leather-jacket kind. One day it happened 
t all the people went on a fishing expedition, and the boy was left 
é. Fora prank, as boys will do, he let the fish out of the enclosure 
Ik into the ocean again. The leather-jackets, on regaining their 
dom, worried and nibbled at the head of the tiger-shark, the 
rdian spirit of the island, and so provoked him that, with one lash 
his tail, he broke the slender pillar of rock which held up the 
ind, at the same time withdrawing his own supporting bulk. The 
d was overturned and sank down in the depths, and the people 
ished in the sea. Not one was left alive. Only a little piece of 
was left. This is the story of Fatu-Uku or Sunken-rock. 
Traces of a similar convulsion of nature are found in the name 
ja-Uku (portion of land sunken), a valley near Atuona, where there 
submerged landing-place of enormous blocks ; this is on Hiva-Oa. 
Taipi Valley, also, there is a tradition of an early race who built 
s and landing-places in the bay; now sunk under the sea, but 
sionally visible at very low tides. 


Told by Tia-tete, of Hanaiapa, on Hiva-Oa, 


E VALLEYS OF THE MARQUESAS AND THEIR CLANS. 
Northern Group. 


NUKUHIVA. 
Valley or District. Tribe or Clan. 
Tai-o-Hae (scanty native population, Ahunia 
rome 60) Kikoee 
Pakiu 
Haavar 
Meau 
Hoata 
Oupa 
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Valley or District. 


Hakaui and Taioa (population about 
150) 


HaapA (now almost éntirely extinct) 


Aakapa (only number some 40 souls) 


Hakaehu 


The above tribes are called Teii-nni-a-Haku. They use the fi 
their dialect. The tribes below who occupy the rest of the island | 


Tribe or Clan. 


Tuuoho 
Namov-a-ii 
Kahee 


Tatai-i-vau 
Matahua 
Tekié 
Te-whi-tua 
Ati-Toka 
Po-Iva 
Manu 


Pua 
Naiki 


called Taipi-nui-a-Vaku, and use ng in their dialect instead of &. 


Taipi-Vai (now almost depopulated 
by small-pox. Mehevi’s clan 
mentioned in Herman Melville’s 


‘« Typee.’’) 


Houmi (about 60 people. United 
name of Houmi people, Te-Ava- 
Aki.) 

Haatuatua (scanty population) 


Anahu (10 or 12 surviving) 


Hatiehu (wide valley of some 120 
inhabitants, mostly living far 
inland) 


Ei-ee 

Ati-heuu 
Katuohce 

Po-Iva 
Puhi-Kua 
Manati 
Ati-hi-au-ei 
Te-noho-Kaavai 
Te-Kahu-Nou 


Hae-eka 
Ati-kua 
Mavaepu 
Koniho 


Ati-Kea 

Puhi-oho 

Ati-puku 

Tapatea 

Tuu-Oho : 


UAUNA (Wasurineron Iszanp). 


Vaipaee (about 70 inhabitants. Also 
called Invisible Bay) 


Hane 
Vainaonao (now extinct) 
Hokatu 


Naiki 
Vaetahi 
Tuhi-pipi 
Titi-tea 
Ati-Kao 
Maku-oho 


Hana-ei (migrated en masse to Hokatu) Noho-kes 


UAPOU. 
Hakahau 
Hohoi 


Naiki 
Tavaka 
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Valley or District. Tribe or Clan. 
Hakatao Te-Ahi-Pateo 
Hakamaii Ahu-Tai 
Hakahetau Poau 
Hakakuti Tua-Tai 


Other valleys are Paaumua, Hikeu, Oneou, and Hakanahi. 

Eiao, now uninhabited; it was farmerly held by the Tuametaki 
clan. The sunken land of .Toko-eva, now known as Clarke’s Reef, 
once was a populous land. 


Southern Group. 


HIVA-OA (or Dominica). 


Atuona 


Hanaupe 
Hekeani 


Puamau (well populated; about 456 
inhabitants; 


Nahoe 

Hanahi 

Hanapaoa 

Hanatikua 

Hanaipi {seaward) 
(inland) 

Hanarmenu 

Taoa 


MOHO-TANI, 


Naild 
Papuaei 

Te Agi 
Kna-i-te-oho 
Ati-kea 
Tiaha 

Hatua 


Pahatai and two others 


Putio 
Ati-pae 
Etu-oho 
Tafati 
Uaivi 
Haat 
Piina 
Tin 


fiow uninbaltited; formerly held by the clan Moi-a- tiv 


TAHUATA, 

Vaitahu, Hema 
Hapato +e Taiuoho 
Hanatei Ati- Kua 
Hanatete Kna-i-te-oho 
Haaoipu Mioi 
Motopu Vaval 

FATU HIVA (Macpauena). 
Hanavave Eva-eva 

Moota 

Hanateone Ati-Panu 
Omoa Anamoa 
Hanamoohe Tuioa 
Hanahoua Kna-i-te-ohe 


ee 


Oona. We 
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LIST OF MARQUESAN 7APUS OR PROHIBITIONS. 


1. Formerly forbidden for women to eat together with men oi 
bonito, squid, popii, and koehi. 

2. Women might not go in a canoe, 

3. Women might not climb on top of the platform of any sacrec 
enclosure. 

4, Red and dark blue clothes were probibited. 

5. Tobacco was not to be smoked inside the house. 

6. Mats were not to be carried on the head or in the hands, but t¢ 
be dragged along the ground. 

7. Women might not eat bananas, fresh breadfruit, or coco nuts. , 

8. Many sorts of fish were also ¢apu to women, aiso pigs of + 
brown colour, goats and fowls. 

9. The kuavena fish was tapu to the fishermen, also the peata, ¢ 
sort of shark. 

10. Children might not carry one another pick-a-back. 

11. Human hair when ent off was not to be thrown on the ground! 
for fear of being trodden on, or of any evil-minded person securing it 
for the purpose of uttering a curse over it. 

12. Weeping was forbidden formerly. 


The above list refers to Nukuhiva ; all tapus were abrogated 
when Te-moana married Vaekehu. 


In South Marquesas. 


13. There was a class of old men called “ taua,” who were forbidder: 
to do any kind of work, because of some sacred character attaching tc 
them. 

14. The moko, a species of shark, was tapu in Hekeani. 

15. The pukoko, a small red fish, tapu in Uapon. 


16, The heimanw, or sting-ray, tapu in Taipi Valley as the emblem 
of the god Upe-Ouoho. 


| MAORI AND HAWAIIAN KINDRED. 


By Epwarp TREGEAR. 


r° show how well known to the priests and mythologists of Hawaii 
are the heroes and demi-gods of Maori tradition, I venture to 
ai the following short sketch. 

T was enabled several years ago to do a slight service for a dis- 
nguished Hawaiian scholar, who was good enough to send me in 
turn a collection of ancient meles and genealogies from the collections 
| Kona, Maui, and Hawaii. Two of these songs contain direct 
ference to persons whose names and legendary histories are well 
nown to us. 

I transcribe a part of Ka wa Umi-kumama-tima, as I received it. 


“© Manaku ke kane, o Hikohoale ka wahine, 
O Kahiko ke kane, o Kaea ka wahine, 
O Lukahakona ke kane, o Koulamaikalani ka wahine, 
O Luanuu ke kane, o Kawaomaaukele ka wahino, 
O Kii ke kane, o Hinakoula ka wahine, 
Hanau o Ulu, hanau o Nansulu, 
O Ulu ke kane, o ka Punuu ka wahine, 
O Nana ke kane, o Kapulani ka wahine, 
O Nanaie ke kane, o, Kahaumokuleia ka wahine, 
O Nanaielani ke kane, o Hinakinau ka wahine, 
O Waikalani ke kane, o Kekauilani ka wahine, 
O Kuheleimoana ke kane, o Mapuuaiaaala ka wahine, 
© Konohiki ke kane, o Hakaulalena ka wahine, 
O Waolena ke kane, o Mahuie ka wakine, 
O Akalana ke kane, o Hinaakeahi ka wahine, 
Hanau Maui mua, Hanau Maui waena, 
Hanau Maui Kikii, Hanau Maui a kamalo, 
O ka malo o Akalana i humea, 
Hookauhua Hina, a keahi hanan he moa, 
He luamoa ke keiki, a Hina, i hookahua.” 


I will now. give a rough translation of the above, changing the 
[awaiian spelling into Maori letters. 
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“ Manatu the husband, Whitohokare the wife, 
Yawhito the husband, Taea the wife, 
Ru-taha-tonga the husband, Tokura-mai-te-rangi the wife, 
Ruanuku the bushong, Te Wao-maan-tere the wife, 
Viki the hushand, Hina-tokura the wife, 
Brought forth were Uru and Nanauru, 
Uru the husband, Punuku tle wife, 
Nana* (or Nganga) the husband, Tapurangi the wife, 
Nanaie the husband, Te Ilau-motu-reia the wife, 
Nanaierangi the hushand Hina-tinau the wife, 
Wai-te-rangi the husband, Te Tau-i-rangi the wife, 
‘Tu-here-i-moana the husband. Ma-pukua-ika-kakara the wife, 
Tongohiti the husband, Whata-uru-renga 
Waorenga the husband, Mahuika the wife, 
A-Taranga the husband, Hina-a-te-ahi the vife 
Born was Mani the foremost, Born was Maui the middle one, 
Born was Maui Tikitiki, Born-was Maui from the apron (mato), 
¥roin the girdle which A-Taranga had fastened, 
Pregnant was Hina, and a fowl (oa) was born, 
A hen’s egg was the offspring that Hina conceived." 


Of these ancient persons the names of Tawhito, Ruanuku, Tiki, 
Uru, Ngangana, Tongoliti, Taranga, Mahuika, Maui, and Hina are — 
well known in New Zealand. 

Another song, Xa wa Umi-kumama-ono, commences thus :— 


*Q Maui ka kane, o Hinakealohaila ka: wahine,. 
O Navamaon ke kane, o Hinakapaikua ka wahine,. 
O Kutai ke kane, o Hinahoopaia ka wahine, 
O Nanakuae ke kane, o Keaukuhonua ka wahine, 
G Kapawa ke kane, o ke Kukuluhiokalani ka wahine, 
O Heleipawa ke kane, o Kookookumaikalani ka wahine, 
O Hulumajailena ke kane, o Hinamaikalani ka wahine, 
O Aikanaka ke kane, o Hinaaiakamalania ka wahine. 
Hanan o Punaimua, o Hema, o Puna i muli, 
Ahai Henta i ke apucla ao Luamahaheau ka wahine; 
‘Hanau Kahainuia Hema o Hinauluolia kana wahine, 
O Wahieloa ke kane, 0 Hoolaukahili ka wahine, 
© Laka ke kane, o Hikawaolena ka wahine, 
O Luanuu ke:‘kane, o Kapokuleiwa ka waline, 
0 Kamea ke kane, 0 Popomaile ka wahine, 
O Pohukaina ke kane, o Huahuakapolei ka wahine, i 
O Hua ke kanc, o Hikiiluna ka wahine. 


This may be translated thus :—- 


‘Maui the husband, Hina-te-aroha-kira the wife, 
Nanamaoa the husband, Hina-te-pai-tua the wite, 
Turaki the husband, Hina-whaka-paia the wite, 
Nana-tu-ake the husband, Te-au-tu-whenua the wife, 
Tapawa the husband, Tuturu-hiko-te-rangi the wife. 
Herei-pawa the hushand, Tokotoko-tu-mai-te-rangi the wife, 
Huru-ma-rangi-renga the husband, Hina-mai-te-rangi the wife, 


* Compare the Morioii genealogy (p. $2 of the Mareh number of this year’s 
Journal of Polynesian Socicty), Uru and Nyangana following Tiki. i 
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Kailangata the husband, Hina-a-ika-te-marama the wife, 

Born were Punga.the first, Hema, and Punga the last, 

Carried away was Hema in the strife, Rua-ma-wha-wheau the wife, 
Born was Tawhaki nui-s-'eima, Hine-uru-ohia his wife, 

Wahieroa the husbaad, Whaka-rau-tawhiri the wife, 

Rata the husband, Hira-wao-renga the wife, 

Ruanuku the husband, Te Po-tu-rei-kura the wife, 

Tameka the husband, Popomuaire the wife, 

Po-huta-ina the husband, Huahua-te-po-rei the wife, 

Hua the hushand, Whiti-i-runga the wife.’’ 


dn this song can be rocognized the Maori heroes Maui, Kaitangata, 
Hema, Punga, Tawhaki; Rata, Wahicroa, Ruanuku, &e.. After this 
part the names, except that of Rongomai (Lonomai), are apparently 


those of strangers ; so that it would appear-that the lines of. Hawaii 


and New Zealand branched at Hua’s naine.* 


* See Mr. 8. Percy Smith’s similar conclusion from other data in Tahiti, &., 
Polynesian Society, vol. ii p. 58. 


Sr ho WA Fete Pee 
Ronee bt BS 


‘ PS ae ef BA 
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('74] Notes on a supposed early Mention of New Zealand in 
Geographical Treatise of the 12th Century. 


In the account of the Proceedings of the Otago Institute, at a meet 
held March 16, 1870, (Trans. N. Z. Institute, vol. iii, part i, Proceedings, p. 65)i 
appears that the Vice-President, Mr A. Eccles, read a paper ‘‘ On the Discovery 
New Zealand.’’ He suggested that New Zealand had been visited before Tasmas 
time, giving the following as his grounds for so doing :—‘‘ The editor of the Engi 
Mechanic, (December 3rd, 1869, p. 279), states, in answer to a correspondd 
‘Urban,’ that various Arabic geographical works of the 13th and 14th centurir 
many of which, having been translated, as ‘ El Ideesee,’ by M. Jaubert, are tox 
found in the fine libraries of Vienna and Paris, as well as in the various Asici 
Ethnological Societies, both English and foreign, describe New Zealand as a laa 
and very mountainous country in the farthest Southern Ocean, beyond and — 
south-east of both Ray (Borneo) and Bartalie (New Guinea), and as being um 
habited by man, and containing nothing but gigantic birds known as the ‘ Seémoaht. 
Mr Eccles then gave the names of several foreign publications in which passag 
of the works ate to be found translated. -I have several times tried to get to i 
source of the information given above, but have always been unsuccessful. With 
the last three months I wrote to the Librarian of the great library at Paris, enclosi: 
the paragraph and asking for his assistance, but have as not yet heard from hi 
I have, however, just discovered the key to it, and by the insertion of this note: 
the Polynesian Journal I trust that we may soon have the passage supposed | 
apply to New Zealand published. The paragraph, after the words ‘13th and 14 
centuries,’’ should read, ‘‘many of which have been translated, as those of 
Edrisi by M. Jaubert, and are,” &. El Edrisi is a well-known geographer of ti 
12th century, and his writings have been translated by M. Jaubert into French | 
1840, as vols. 5 and 6 of the Recueil des Voyages issued by the Société de Géograplhi 
of France. It seems that in 1861 a number of oriental scholars arranged to undé 
take a new translation, each taking a separate division. According to the ld 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Central and Eastern Asia (which I suppa 
would be the section in which we are interested) was allotted to Defrémery. 0! 
portion appeared in 1866, but I cannot ascertain if any other part has since bee 
issued. . Perhaps some foreign members of the Polynesian Society may be in 
position to forward a translation of that part of the work which is supposed 
apply to New Zealand, and also that part in particular anent the “Seémoahi 
Possibly this may be our friend the “ Simurgh” again—the “ Roc ” of the Arabis 
story-tellers. From the account given in the Encyclopedia, the general map of ] 
Edrisi’s work is published by Dr. Vincent in his Periplus of the Erythrean Se 
This is probably inaccessible in the colonies, but-a sketch of the Australasian ar 
would be of interest to us. The Bodleian contains a MS, of the work dated abo 
1500, which would give probably what is reqnired. The University of Jena has 
MS. with a Latin translation by Velochius, not published. Although furth 
research may possibly prove that there is nothing in the work relating to Ne 
Zealand, the investigation will be the means of settling a matter which has bee 
en open question for a quarter of a century.—A. HamtTon. 
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975) Eating Worms. 


Some years ago I happened to meet an elderly Maori man and two children, 
vhile I had in my hand a canister of worms dug for fishing. Showing the worms 
o my old acquaintance, I remarked that they were good bait for eels, but instead 
f assenting, he laconically replied, “ Ka pai Ie kai.” Then suiting his action to 
lis word, he took from the canister one of the Jargest worms, pinched off the tail, 
an it between his fingers to discharge the inside, and popped it into his mouth, 
ating it with evident relish, while I watched him with much amusement. The 
ffect on the Maori children was curious, their expressions of disgust being unmis- 
akable. I could not understand what they said, but the words ka kino frequently 
eccurred. I think this incident worth recording. The eating of worms is regarded 
we a disease; it would therefore be interesting to discover whether worms were 
ised as food by the Maori in olden times. If they were, the behaviour of the 
hildren shows how soon an article of diet may become distasteful or even disgust- 
ng to those who have ceased to use it.—JosHua Rurnanp. 


'76] Note on “The Song of Kualii.” 


In the Journal, vol. ii, p. 169, line 306 of “ The song of Kualii, of Hawaii,” is 
he following: ‘‘ Ukanaopiopio, Moakuaalano.” Will some of our Hawaiian mem- 
ers oblige by giving an English translation of this? Piopio is the name given by 
= Maoris to a certain historical feather, said to have been that of thé moa 
dinornis.) In connexion with the above sentence I notice three misprints in the 
fournal. Lono=Maori Rongo, is spelt Hono. On page 177 is. Ukinaopiopio, 
he steerers in the stern of the canoe (?). Moakuaalono, the rushing up of the 

ves, is compared to the rushing up of a game-cock to fight (?). The kiwi 
as, by the Maori, said to be ‘the hidden bird of Tane,” which would compare 
ith ‘‘the fighting moa of Rongo,” if that is equivalent to Moa-kua-a-Liono.— 
‘AYLOR WHITE. 


77) Ancient Polynesian Chart. 


We have received from the Rev. J. E. Newell, of Samoa, a very interesting 
hotographic copy of an ancient Polynesian Chart, which we hope to reproduce 
the next number of the Journal.—Epirors. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE Sociery, 
A mMenitna of the Council was held in Wellineton on the 27th July, 1895, 
Accounts for printing Journal, &e., were passed. 
A meeting of the Council was held in Wellington on the 27th August, 1895. 


Messrs H. Valder, Hunterville, A. T. Ngata, Auckland, and F. J. Mitchell, 
Sydney, N.S.W., were elected Members of the Society 


The following Papers have been received : 
122 A Lament for Te Rangi-Mauri. Have Hongi 
123 The Legend of the Coming of Nareau from Samoa to Tarawa. Rev. J.E 
Newell 
124 Cannibalism as practised on Tanna. Rev. W. Watt, New Hebrides 
Books, We., received : 
332-33 Journal, Royal Colonial Institite, Nos. 7 and 8, June- July, 1895 
334-35 Bulletin de la Société de Géoyraphie de Paris. 4 Tri., 1894-95 
336 38 Comptes rendus, Société de Géugraphie de Paris. Nos. 7- 10, 1895 
339 Journal and Proceedings Royal Soeiety of N.S.W. Vol. xxviii, 1894 
340 Na Mata, Fiji. August. 1895 \ 
341 Report of Trustees Australian Museum, 1894-5 
342 The American Antiquarian. Vol. xvii, No. 3 
343 Journal, Buddhist Text Society of India, Vol. ii, part 8, 1894 


344 Guide to the Collections in the Canterlnry Museum. 1895 | 
345 Notulen van de Algemeene en Bestuurs Vergaderingen. Yer! xxxiii, Ay. 
1, 1805 


346 DPlukaatboek 1602-1811, Deel xiv: 1800-1803 

347-48 The Geographical Journal. June-July, 1895 

349-50 Revue mensuetle de V Ecole a! Anthropologie de Paris, May-June, 1895 

351 Mrttheitungen der Authropolischen Geselschajt in Wien. Band xxxv 
352 Photograph of Polynesian Chart. Rey. J. Newell 


' 
: ' 
A mecting of the Council was beld in Wellington on the «vth September, 1895, y 
Letters were read from Messrs H, (. Seth-Smith and A. (. Arthur. : 
Books, Ke., received: 
353-54 Comptes rendus, Soeiété dé Géographie de Paris, Nos, 11- 12, 1895 
355 The Geographical Tour nal, Aug., 1895 | 
_ 
rSSee. - | 


356 Revue mensuelle de U-Ecole VA nthvopologie de Paris. Tuly, 1895, 


EK MORIORI PEOPLE OF THE CHATHAM 
ISLANDS: THEIR TRADITIONS AND HISTORY. 


By ALEXANDER SHAND, oF CHatTHam ISLANDS. 


Cuar. VI]—KO MATANGI-AO—(continued.) 


Tue Story oF Tu-mMoana. (Translation). 


; The following story of Tu-moana, translated from the original, may 
ssibly appear more interesting than others of the legends published, as 
describes more particularly the immediate cause of the Morioris’ departure 
or the Chatham Islands from Hawaiki, as they allege. The names:of places 
nd other incidents mentioned in connexion therewith have a very strong ring 
f New Zealand; 1t is possible these might have been preserved, on the 
ssumption that New Zealand was their last stage of departure for the 
oo. Without laying too much stress on the fact, there certainly is a 
onsiderable amount of agreement in the names ‘of the places given to the 
cality of the last battle-ground before their departure with those which bear 
e€ same names at Tauranga, East Coast of New Zealand. The small sand 
each of Whanga-patiki, the actual battle-ground, which the old Morioris 
ffirmed was a short sand-beach of about a quarter or a third of a mile in 
ngth, is much about the same as the Tauranga one is said to be. In the 
oriori account Tauranga represents the southern headland of the harbour, 
hanga-patiki the small sand-beach, and south of it was Tapuika, the second 
eadland or point referred. to in their story. Enquiry made of the Maoris 
ho knew the New Zealand localities referred to showed that they were unable 
identify by name Te Uru-Manuka ; and Manukau they thought was not in 
ose parts. From the story, both of these places were apparently not far 
om the battle-field of Whanga-patiki. Close and careful questioning in the 
eighbourhood of Tauranga might possibly elicit some more information on 
6 subject regarding the old names of the district, and assist in identifying 
e locality (if such it really is) of their departure hither.* 


Tauranga Harbour, in the Bay of Plenty, New Zealand, is well known, but, 

Ga there is a branch of the Arawa tribe named Tapu-ika livmg immediately 
east of Tauranga, we do not know of any land of that name. There are two 

- in this district, up the Kai-tuna river, and inthe Tapu-ika territories, 
respectively Hui-manuka and Hanga-patikii—Eprtors, 


. 24 W, 
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Some of the Maori Hauhau (East Coast) prisoners, when sent t 
Chethams in 1868, on comparing traditions with the Morioris, appean 
recognise Tama-te-kohuruburu as a certain person known to them as T 
te-nre-haea,* and that there enpeared to be some general resemblance i 
deeds of both these people, although little reliance can be placed on a g 
statement of this sort. If correct, the latter must have lived twenty-’ 
generations beck. One thing is noticeable, the intimate knowledg 
Moriorie appeared to have had of New Zealand trees, the names of whi 
preserve in their songs and traditions, more particularly the names o 
kauri, puriri, and pohutukawa, none of which grow below a certain paral 
latitude in the North Island of New Zealand. This evidently shows that 
left a place where those trees grew and were common. 

Another noticeable circumstance is Tira’s refusal to go with his bre 
on account of his kumara or pakamara plantation, which evidently req¢ 
his attention. This is highly suggestive of Maori habits and mani 
Tira’s name in full is Tirauriki. 

A proverb or saying of Horopapa’s was forgotten by the writer c 
story, but it may be interesting in comparing their ancestry. It runs} 
“ Apo ake nei mahut’ ai t? whanau a Tchura-huruhuru ki tech one t Whi 
patiki. Naai koa? na te hara kanui”’—Soon will rise up the childre 
Tchura-huruhuru (hairy back) on the sand-beach of Whanga-patiki. W 
(by whom indeed?) Through the evil which is great. | 

The transiation follows the original Moriori as closely as it is pos 
to render it, hence the peculiarity of style. 


Le] aes OCP RUHURU followed after his sweetheart,j 
daughter of Horopap&, named P&p& (or Tahu). The trik 
the woman was named Rauru-motchihere (the real Rauru). Thi 
the man was Wheteina. He was a son of Tu-moana, Many were 
jcurneys of Tu-moana’s son to his sweetheart Papa, and on one 02 
visits Ra (te) Puhi and Ro (te) Pua spoke to him (these were 
sisters of his father) and said, “The shame to you, your sweetheart 
spoken (evilly) of you,” . . . and Tu-moana’s son returned td 
home. When he reached his father he said, “The shame on me: 
disgrace), I have been evilly spoken of by my sweetheart” (or }) 
one). Tu-moana said to his son, “Is it so?” He replied, “Y 
“Let us go to the shore.” They went, and when they got t 
Tu-moana said, “ Let me see; now indeed there is reason for the & 
of your sw eetieert, ” He said to his son, “Come, that I may 2 
the tohi on you.” Tama te-kohnruhuru assented, “Yes,” <n 

when the fohi was performed on Tataa’, Tu-moana said to his son, | “ 
must indeed be careful, aud not go soon to your sweetheart, lest 
injure your sister."| When Tama’ was well again he desired to Be 
sweetheart. Tu-moana said, ‘‘ Wait, wait, lest I be rendered fo 


* Tamatea-ure-haea, a well-known ancestor of the East Coast tribes; b 
lived many generations after the migration of the Morioris. The southern 
Kahungunu people say that all his descendants were circumcised.—Ep1To 


t Tchuahine is both a sister and a cousin; in this case it means a cous 
Eprrons. 
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thee.” And from day to day Tama’ persisted with his father to 
w him go and see his sweetheart. Then at last Uu-nioana allowed 
aa-te’ to go to his sweetheart, to Papa, the daughter of Horopapa. 
moana said, ‘‘Be thou indeed careful with thy sister, lest injury 
ie to me; be careful.” So Tama-te’ went, and arrived at the home 
Papa) and went in. . . . Tu-moana asked his son Tama-te, 
That happened on your reaching your sweetheart?” “T have killed 
sweetheart.” Tu-moana said to ‘l'ama-te’, “We shall be utterly (1) 
royed shortly by your parent. Horopapa ; be cankered, rot (and) be 
iced to weakness,” 

Horopapa stayed and waited (at his home and) for his daughter 
Ul wearied out. When the day broke Horopapa knew (or felt sure) 
; Papa had been killed by her young man. (7) He went into the 
: to weep; he wept until the hu.woming-fly came into the house. 


| Horopapa said to the fly, “What fly are you?” “ U-ww” 
tating the hum). “A fly to tell of a person?” It stopped. ‘My 
d?” The flyhummed. ‘ Killed by her young man (or stripling)? ” 
4-u.’ When the tale of the fly was told to Horopapa he rose and 
t to seek for Papa; the fly led the way until he reached (where she 
). He then locked at his daughter lying in the forks of a tree. 
opapa rushed between the thighs of his daughter and carried her 
is home. Horopapa meditated how to get revenged for Papa, and 
to his brother Tira, “ Does your brotherin-law sleep at night?” 
answered Horopapa, “That man will not sleep at night; it is 
r fit, a cause having arisen ; he will not sleep.” Horopapa replied, 
ill he not sleep then? Wait until his spirit is lulled (by an 
tation).” Tira said, ‘That man will not sleep at night.” This 
the conversation of Horopapa end Tira. 
hen the war-party of Horopapa rose and went from Manukau. 
ru-Manuka was the home. They went to Muru-whenua (Muri- 
nua) at night; they reached the home and found Tu-moana and 
eople bad retired into the house. The house was a large one, a 
Jarge one, a sacred house. They surrounded the house of Tu- 
na and his people—at the end, the sides, and the entrance. 
n Tu-moana rose up he told his dream to his people, and said, 
dream, O my people! We were swept clean (or destroyed 
rly), swept clean, reaching to the crown of the sky, I’ alone 
ing.” And Horopapa and Tira listened at the entrance to 
oana’s tale, telling his dream. Suddenly Tu-moana’s house was 
red by the war-party. The thud was heard of the axe “Ra 
ei,” (3) borne by Horopapa, knocking down along one side of the 
3e, while Tira’s people thrust (their spears into) the people of the 
rside. Then Tu-moana laid hold of the pute (treasure-basket) of 
son. Jt was rotten.* He laid hola of his own ornament-basket, it 


* An ill omen.—Enitors. 
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was sound. He clad himself with his war-girdle, and when « 
turned his nose (saluted) Tama-te’. He pressed, pressed, until 
blood from his nostrils spurted forth. Tu-moana made but two str 
and reached the entrance of the house. He made light the 
towards Horopapa, but heavy the one to Tira; and Tira kne 
was his brother-in-law that was gone. Tira waited a while, f 
short time, and Tira called and said, “Behold the chief allowed t 
into Muru-whenua.” Horopapa enquired, ‘‘By which way dic 
go?” Tira said twice, ‘‘ Behold the chief allowed to go into 
whenua.” When he got outside the house Tu-moana stretche 
legs, and was (found) dwelling up ina tree. They (Horopapa’s ps 
burnt the houses with fire, so that the glare shone over the lands. 

Tu-moana (*) was found resting up in a tree. The war-party’ 
to him, ‘‘Come down here!” ‘ (No) Come up here!” (No) Cl 
down here!” Accordingly Tu-meana came down. The war-py 
cried, ‘‘ Drive him over the cliffs.” Tu-moana jumped over the hi 
of the people and lit some way off. ‘Chase (or drive) him into 
creek ”—in order that he might be killed there. Tu-moana jum 
jumped to the other side. “Drive him into the lake.” Tu-me 
jumped, jumped to the other side. Tu-moana cried out to Horop 
and party, ‘‘ You jump likewise,” but they could not do it. Tu-ma 
departed, as verily he was saved. Tu-moana went into his ti 
places; they were cold. He went into Ungina’s thick places ;; 
moana was warm there. 

Ungina dreamed his dream; he dreamed that Tu-moana’s h! 
was burnt with fire, and that the people were consumed utterly by 
fire—none left—to the crown of heaven. Tu-moana alone remai. 
Ungina went to see his younger brother, and when he arrived 
stench was as of dead men. (5) He (Ungina) thought that Tu-mos 
house was destroyed, and nearing the house he looked and saw: 
ashes only of the house, the skeletons and heads lying. Tama 
head lay by the central post. Ungina did not fail to recognise it 
knew it was Tama-te’s head, that being his sleeping-place. Tu-moa 
place of sleeping lay (was) vacant; Ungina knew (thereby) Tu-mc 
was not killed. He looked at the trail of the war-party on the grou 
he looked at the appearance of the footprints; Horopapa’s could! 
be mistaken, it was crooked. Tira’s was broad and spreading. Un; 
knew (felt assured) that it was done by the Rauru tribe. The! 
lay, the intestines, and the skeleton. Ungina took the head (or 8 
of the head) and returned to seek ‘Tu-moana in his thick places. 
was not there. He sought in his own; he was dwelling there (0 
found Tu-moana). Ungina also called and said, «Tu-moana ! Wan, 
(or Uangina) your relative.” Thus he ‘did, till Tu-moana answe 
and Ungina’s heart was relieved. They wept, and when en 
Ungina brought forth the head of Tama-te’ and gave it to Tu-mor 
He said, “Throw, throw away the remnant of eating of yo 
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ior.” ““ Here is the tchuaporo.” The other replied, ‘‘ Yes, indeed, 
; it for us both.” 

‘hen Ungina and his younger brother went, and when they reached 
home messengers were sent, that the tribes of Tu-moana should 
of his injury. The Wheteina and other tribes gathered together ; 
shiefs of those tribes were Koro-wahia, Kahu-kura, Ungina, Tu- 
1a, and there were others. The next day the war-party started to 
revenge for the death of Tama-te’, and the war-party arrived at 
ukau. In the early dawn Ra, (te) Puhi and Ro (te) Pua came out 
ne house) ; they had not reached the track to the pépé (= paepae in 
ri) when Tu-moana’s kwra glittered. Tu-moana’s sisters greeted 
_ Tu-moana asked his sisters, “ Where is your husband?” They 
ed, “In the house.” Tu-moana said to them, “You two go and 
im to gird himself.” Accordingly the women cried out and said, 
a! come forth; here 1s my relative Tu-moana come to fight, come 
estroy.” Tira replied, ““Comes he to do what with his very 
1er-in-law ?” The women answered, “For what cause did you 
kill Potiki?” (the young person or child, referring to Tama-te’.) 
, truly, truly—traly with you two, Re Puhi and Ro Pua. Wait, 
until I put on my war-girdle (made) by you, Ra Puhi and Ro 

When the marowhara (war-girdle) of Tira was girded on (and 
e exit of Tira from his house, the wet lines of perspiration were 
ng down, and the marks-of the scratches of Ra Puhi and Ro Pua 
»seen). He was a great, a huge man. .Tira’s people were being 
° the war-party (of Tu-moana) and (together with) the children. 


? 


oys were killed ; the girls were saved, together with Ra Puhi and 
ua. They said to Tu-moana, ‘Your brother-in-law is a bad 
n.” Tu-moana said to his sisters, ‘ Let (him) go, let (him) go on 
ng. path to Ta Uru-manuka, in order that such a one may be 
ed (6) (to come).” To look at Tira, a steep ascent did not suit 
‘a sloping hill suited Tira. He did not see Koro-wahia staying 
aled), with a spear inside a ¢otara (tree), until Tira was close 
oro-wahia. 7Zd/ the spear of Koro-wahia stuck fast in Tira. 
ll there; bursting abroad into two pieces, and here and there 
e lines (’) of fat of Tira, because he was such a hugé thing 
n). 
4 wives lamented for him, and his children also. The wail of 
women for their children was very great, and for their husband 
lso, killed by their tribe. 
is was the !ament for Tira :— 

1. Breeze of the south, breeze of the south, 

Waft thyself over Ta Uru-manuka 


T'o your relative Horcpapa. Tira-Tirauri* is dead. 
Bxhausted was my love on my husband, 


* His full name was Tirau-riki, 
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2. Breeze of the south, breeze of the south, 
Waft thyself over Ta Uru-manuka 
That your relative Horopapa may hear 
Tira-Tirauri is dead. 
Exhausted was my love on my husband. 


3. Tira did not like a steep descent, 
Tira did not look well on a steep ascent 
To which his chest vent forward. 
Alas Tira! Tira-Tirauri is dead | 


4. See the mist hangs on Rangipae, 
See the mist hangs on Rangitane, 
The path by which my love went, 
The path which goes on to Pérau*—my sacred one ! (*) 


5. O beautiful, beautiful indeed! O beantiful, beautiful indeed! | 
Beautiful then is my husband, who came to me—to e. 
Beautiful then. Ah me! handsome wert thou. 


Horopapa dreamt his (a) dream about Tira; he dreamt then 
Tira was killed by Tu-moana’s war-party. Horopapa urged that. 
two (he and Tira) should go up ta Ta Uru-manuka ; but Tira dick 
go. He said he would not go because of his pakimdrad (kumaras),) 
he would stay there. 

Horopapa told Tira’s twins, who were staying with him, to gor 
look out from the ridge of Ta Uru-manuka. Horopapa said to) 
and Ak&hu-rangi, ‘‘ You two look if the karervarewa (*) (sparrow-ha 
feeds with outstretched wings, and if the hawk soars.” When Api: 
Akahu rangi arrived at the ridge, and looking thence (saw that) 
sparrow-hawk ate with outstretched wings, and the hawk soared. 
children then returned and told Horopapa, and Horopapa then ki 
that his younger brother was dead. This ended, he went into the ¢ 
house to cry, and Horopapa knew Tu-moana had killed Tira. 


SEEKING REVENGE FoR Trra’s DEATH. 


Horopapa sent Api and Akahu-rangi to seek in Hukurangi for t 
(his and Tira’s) elder brother Hapa-kiore, and when the chile 
arrived at Hukurangi, Hapa-kiore saw them. They said, “ We 
come to you because our father has been killed by Tu-moana.” ‘h 
you my younger brother’s children?” ‘Yes, we are Tira’s chil 
Hapa-kiore said to them, “To-morrow you and your younger b 
will go; I will stay. If you take your younger brethren with 
there will be enough.” The next day Hapa-kiore’s people went—1 
were one hundred men—and Hapa-kiore’s children arrived at 
dwelling. When Horopapa saw the children of his elder b ) 
Hapa-kiore, he recited the rongo for dead people to them ; now for 
first time he had seen the children of his elder brother. The “ Re 
o Tamatea” was what he recited to the children. ‘3 


“ We would suggest that Pérau is the Maori Paerau, Hades, the abode o 
dead.—Eprrors, 


ini 
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Td Rongo o TamaTra, 


The Rongo o Tamaiea, ’tis one, 

The Rongo o Tamatea, ’tis two, 

The Rongo o Tamatea, ’tis three, 

The Rongo o Tamatea, ’tis four, 

The Rongo o Tamatea, ’tis eight, 

The Rongo o Tamatea, ’tis a hundred, 
The Rongo o Tamatea, ’tis a thousand, 

It is a Tini, a Pio, a Rea, ’tis nothingness. 
The Rongo of the Thi, (2°) 

The Rongo of sacredness, 

The Rongo of preternatural power, 

The Rongo of the small child, 

The Rongo of the larger child, 

The Rongo of the grown-up child, 

The Rongo of the valiant one, 

A Rongo abroad (of deeds), 

The Rongo of Rangitapiri, his is the Rongo recited. 


then was commenced the “ Hidden Face” :— 


’Tis the hidden face, ’tis the absent face, 
The face of the person now first seen. 
Why have you not been seen? Now theu art seen. 


Pe was recited the “ Obstacles ” :— 


@ great obstacles of Marama, 

bstacle one, I have been obstructed, 

bstacie ten, I have been obstructed. 

lear off.the net of Rua-maikutu (spider’s web). I have been obstructed, 
obstructed! Oi%, obstructed ! 

bstacle one hundred, [ have been obstructed, 

lear off the net of Rua-maikutu, (4) I have been obstructed ; 

alling beneath Wairua-rangi, (!2) I have been obstructed, 

obstructed! OF, obstructed !* 


fter the children had left, Hapa-kiore came to see his younger 
er Horopapa. He came also to gather his people (of) the Rauru 
) to obtain revenge for the death of Tira. Hapa-kiore came by 
er way through the hostile country—that is, of his enemies, the 

of the Wheteina, Harua, Poutama, Tch-Etiao, of one tribe and 
er—until Hapa-kiore came to the land of Kahu-kura and others, 
hildren of the tribe saw Hapa-kiore coming along the beach, in 
rance like a whéki (black fern-tree), and they cried out to the 
people, “ Here is a monster you cannot endure to look at.” 
nat! kill out of the way that remnant of yours?” The children 
ed, ‘‘ 7'é-é! we are not able to look at him.” ‘“ What is he like?” 
ny, like a black fern standing in the forest.” The wise ones said, 
; us see.” When they saw, they exclaimed, “Truly, truly, you are 
, O children! this thing is a monster” (or object of dread). 


For the explanation of these karakias, and the occasions when nsed, see 
i, p. 79.—EpitTors. 
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Kahu-kura took his spear and went into the hollow of a totarat 
thrusting out the point of his spear; and when Hapa-kiore came c: 
Kahu-kura thrust the spear at Hapa-kiore, but it glanced off 
kakaponga, (8) because Hapa-kiore had a garment (mat) of kakapo 
Kahu-kura’s spear broke. Hapa-kiore turned the axe (named) ‘ 
Meitei,” which was on his back, to his front. Pa-a/ the string br 
Hapa-kiore’s hand grasped the axe to chop down Kahu-kura. K; 
kura hastened to appease Hapa-kiore, and asked, “ Who are y: 

He replied, “’Tis I, Hapa-kiore, the heaven above, the earth d 
on here; your ancestor Heau,” “Ah! no wonder you could nog 
beaten.” 

Hapa-kiore arrived at Horopapa’s home, and (when they) 
one another (they) wailed. Hapa-kiore began, Horopapa follo 
(took up the refrain). When Horopapa began, Hapa-kiore follow 
The rongo of the dead (was recited), that is, the “ Rongo o Tamatt 
for the many deaths which had occurred, and the pd, also for the di 
and the matchi-hund, for the dead and living also. Their wai! 
finished, Horopapa commanded the Rauru (tribe) to gather toget# 
They assembled the Rauru people only, 

Tu-moana’s people gathered twelve tribes. The names of the trr 
were—Rua-rangi, Mutu-rangi, Wheteina, Haru&, Tch-Eitara, Mal 
a-uha, Matangi, Poutama, Makao-a-to(&), Tch-Eituhi, Tch-Etik« 
Tch-Etiao (or Tch-Etiaw’(&) |The Rauru-motchihere was alone (aga: 
the others). 

The twelve: tribes stayed at one end of the sand-beach of Whan 
patiki—Tapuika was its name. The Rauru tribe stayed at the ot 
end—Tauranga was its name, Hence arose the proverb of Horopa 
“Tapuika is dark, Tauranga is light” (or clear). Because of 
multitude of Tu-moana’s people this thing was said. 

Each party performed their incantations on the sea-beach, " 
next day they commenced the battle ; they fought night and day. "7 
Rauru tribe formed one column, the people of Tu-moana eight colum 
and the people of Ungina and .Tu-moana were destroyed by the Ra 
tribe. The waves of the sea broke in bloody waves, and the sea- 
was covered to a great height with the dead bodies, Tve blood of x 
was up to the loins. The Kauru was but oue (tribe). Horop 
spoke his proverb, ‘The sun hangs over the Pirimewa, the blooc 
the kawhai (kahawai) is stranded.” The people of Tu-moana W 
killed, and he and (a few) other chiefs alone survived; no pec 
remained. Then they dug out with the “oven of incantation” 
people in the woods, who were hiding themselves, because Tu-moai 
people were all killed by the Rauru tribe, and these were they ¥ 
concealed themselves. When they came to the open to fight then t 
were dug with the Umu a ro Mohewao (the oven of the strang 
(used) for the very strange people. When they came to the open t 
were but small (few, compared?) with the Rauru. It was B gr 
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y great, fight. (Many of) the Rauru also were killed by the others. 
ropapa was wounded with a spear; he was wounded because he 
iaved foolishly with himself, therefore he was wounded in the breast 
pap), and his name was changed to U-térépé (hanging breast.) The 
nt of the spear did not enter into Horopapa, because the chest of 
t man was all bone. 
They (the allies) could not prevail with the Rauru tribe, and (so) 
y, the other people, made their canoes secretly; they made their 
oes to seek safety for themselves (in flight). They fought incessantly 
ht and day, and (the Rauru tribe) destroyed eight pas of the 
1eteina ; and (so) the canoes did not reach completion ; they dragged 
m as they were to the sea. Rangimata was the (only) canoe that 
3 finished. Rangihoua, Pouariki, Tohoro-i-ongoongo, Tchu-te-ngana, 
ta-rangi and other canoes were unfinished. The Rauru tribe came 
nd by the sea, killing the people, and destroyed them. The canoes 
e thrown away, the people being dead. At a certain time, when 
»dawn was breaking, the two canoes, Rangihoua and Rangimita, 
re dragged (down to the water)—Rangihoua first. They gathered 
chips of the rest of Rangimata (where she was made), and burnt 
in the fire, and began (sung) the wmere, “ Wéra, wéra ta rangi 
nuku, tchu rangi,” &c. Then they began the kenewaka of 
gimatu, “ Maruroa, Kauanga e pa ki whea?” &c.,* and when the 
vaka was finished the streaky dawn broke (te ata o Héia), and the 
oes edged:out to the sea. 
Here’ends Ko Mangatangi-ao, (1) that is, Ko Matangi-ao. 


[This was the starting of the canoes for the Chatham Islands, after 
great defeat of the allies at the hands of the Rauru tribe in the 
tle of Whanga-patiki. The particulars of the voyage will follow in. 
next chapter. | 


KO TU-MOANA 
(ExpPRESsED 1N THE Morrori LAaNneuaGe). 


a whai ko Tama-te-kohuruhuru, ki tona ipo, ki tamahine a Horo- 
ki a Pip& (or Tahu). Ko ta imio tchia whiné, e Rauru-motebéré ; 
tane Whéteind, e tama na Tu-moana. E mahé no atti ka hérengd 
ma o Tu-moana ki ta ipo ki a Papa, a, ka taka i te’ hérenga& atu o 
a-te-kohuruhuru, ka ki mai a Ra Pubhi rauu ko Ro Pu(&) (ko ka 
au tamariki mahine enei o tana mati tane) ka me mei, “Ta umu i 
9, ka titito korer’(o) ko e to whai-tipangi e me toke to ure e kore 
cona.” 4A, ka hoki ko tama a Tu-moana ki tona kaing’’; ka tae ki 
natii(a) tane, ka me atu, “‘Ta umu i au nei, ka titito korer() e taku 
\ing’.” Kame mai ko Tu-moana ki to’ timiti, “Koi eneti?” Ka 


* These two karakias will be given in the next chapter.—Eprrors. 


25. W. 
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me iti ii, “E.” “Ka roro taun ki tatahi.” Ka roro rauu, ka té, 
ki 4tti ko Tu-moana, ‘‘ Pena ’no koa ko’, na koi ra ko titito korer’ e 
ipo.” kK’ hokite ko Tu-moana i tona, “A te koni mai i Waiparemo 

Ka me atu ii ki to’ timit’(i), “ Homai ko’ kia tobi.” Ki mai; 
Tama-te-kohuruhuru, “0.” K’ hokopoko ko Tu moana i tchuaim 
tchino ¢ to’ timit’, ka oti e kopaki e1, e ta ei, ka oti e tahu ei i ta ur 
ka hoko.oterangad ei ku rung’ i ta umu, ka huri e tohi ei. Kot 
tenel :— 

“Tohia, tohia, tohia tohia. tohia ta ure no Tama-te-kohuruhuru: 
toki ki Waitchua.” 

A, ka oti i tohi ta ure o Tama’, ka me atu ko Tu-moai 
ki to’ tama, “Koi ko’ ke tohu ko te whano wao ko’ ki. to whair: 
te whara i a ko’ ko to tehuahine.” Ka oro ko Tama’, ka me 
whano ki tona ipo; ka me mai ko Tu-moana ki aii, ‘Taii, taiii 
ke oro ko’ te kuaritii auiako’.” A,i tena ra, i tena ra, hokotchaa 
maro atua Tama’ ki to’ muti tane, ke tuk(ii) i aii ke whano ki toe 
ipo. A, ieneti ka tuk’ enehi ko Tu-moana i a Tama-te’ ke whano) 
tona whai-tipangi, ki a Papa, ki tamahine a Horopapa. Ka me atw 
Tu-moana, “ Koi ko’ ke tohu atu ko’ ki to tchuahine te kore ki aut 
tohu, ke tohu.” A, ka riro atu a Tama-te’ ka tae i kainga, ka wha: 
ko roto whare, ka tuku mai ko Horopapa i to’ tchuahine (? tamahiii 
kia Tama’. K’ hunatu ku waho kj ri kotare o t’ whare, ka hewa & 
i ki reira moe ei; ka me mai ko Tama-te’ ki a Papa, “ E pine &tu: 

u.” “Tkunei ra.” “E pine étu, e pine étui kona.” Whaii 


paratu. 
torikirikitii i tai o Ta Ura-manuka; potehi etu ko ta rakau tob 
manga, hoatu eneti to wahine ra ka orS-ko roto i ka tokomanga 0) 
rakau ka hure, hoatu tona meheki, ko roto. Ka pa tangi hokéteké 
a Papa, “Aue, takiri.” “U, e noho to me titito korerd i au.” Ko: 
unuhanga, ka riro mai ta ngakau, whai totarang’ and, héré ana ka 
Tu-moana. Ka te ui mai ko ‘lu-moana ki to’ timit’, ‘“ Pehé koa e: 
taenga ki to whai-tipanga?” “Ka mate i au tangenei whainga.” 
me mai ko Tu-moana ki a Tama-te’, “Mo te pu (1) ake tauu apo a 
nei i to muti ia Horopapa, ka hi ti ori, ka hi te péré, ka hi te mahi 
EK noho e tari a Horopapa ki to’ tamahine a tiohatii, A, ka ao. 
ra, ka tohu eneti a Horopapa, ka iwte a Papa itona rop#. (2) K’ h 
eneti ko ro t’ whare tangi ei, tangi, a, ta mai ta ngaro tamui ko ° 
whare; ka hure, ka me atu a Horopapa ki ri ngaro, “Ngaro i 
ko?” “U-u-u.” “Ngaro tangati?” Ka noho, “Taku tama 
Ka nguru ta ngaro, “Ka mate i tona ropa?” « U-w-n.” A, ka ¢ 
t® korero a ra ngaro ki a Horopapa, i eneti a Horopapa ka whano e: 
ka kimi i a Papa, na ra ngaro hokotika tch ara, a, ka tae; ingin 
eneti ka tchiro Ati i to’ tamahine totaranga mai ana i roto i | 
tokomahanga 0 ta rakau. Ko kiri rdré ko Horopapa i aii ko a 
kuha o to’ tamahine, ka hure e waba ko roto whare K’ hokoai 
Horopapa ki te hiku i te hara o Papa, a, karang’ &tii a Horopapa 
tona hunau-potiki, ki a ‘Tira, “E moe ani ranei to taokete-manawa i 
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1” Ka ki mai ko Tira ki a Horopapa, ““E koré e moe tchia 
igat(a) na iri po, e tau eneti ka ’na, ka pu i take, e koré ka nae 
e.” Ka meeitti a Horopapa, ““E kor& ranei e moe? taii ko rotu 
i mouri.” Ka ki atit a Tira, “E kor® e moe tehia rangat’(a) nai 
po.” Ka hure ka korer’ a Horopapa raua ko Tira. 

Na, ka rewi i tauu a Horopapa ma, hunatu i Manukau, ko Ta 
u-manuka te kaingd, ka whano ki Muru-whenua, ka po ka tae i 
inga ; potehi 4tii ka ma ko Tu-moana ma ratau ko tona kiato ko rotd 
are, whare nui t? whare, nui t’ whéi, whare tchutchune-:, KK’ 
kotaka eneti i ts whare @ Tu-moana ma, i tchurongo, i ka tara, i td 
o. <A, ka ar’ aké ko Tu-moana korer’(o) 1 ton&’ moe ki tona kiato, 
‘me, ‘Taku moe, ka ta iki tatau, E taku kiato! ik! ka té ki ta urv 
% rangi, ku au enak’(e) te rerengi.” A, t’ hokorongo mai a Horo- 
a rauu ko Tira i td roro, ki ri korer’ nei i tona moe. Tena, a 
nokia t’ whare o Tu-moana e tauu. Ka ki pat ka toki a “Ra 
itei” (*) i a Horopapa e mau ana, e techutchuku héré ana i tche tara 
? whare; ka kite ko ta imi a Tira, werowero ana i ka rangat’ 0 tche 
ot’? whare. Kanei k’ whawhatii ei e Tu-moana ki ri pute o tana 
a. Ka pé. K’ whawha ki tana puté-a-kura, e piri anei. E hume 
ona Marowhara, ka oti hume, pera ta ihu ki a Tama-te’, tchukua, 
ukua, paihi i toto o ra purangaihu. E ra ngohu wharorotanga o 
-moana, ka tae ki t’ roro ot’? whare. Io ro waewae ki a Horopapa, 
omamakia, ko ro waewae ki a Tira, hokotaimahatii; ka tohu ene 
Tira, ko to’ taokete tenei ka riro. E tari e Tira okoa ke taro to 
, karanga a Tira ka me, “Tena ti kura tehukii ati ko roto Muru- 
enua.” Ka me mai ko Horopapa, “ Mawhe ake tche ara?” Tuari 
ro kupu a Tira, “Tena tii kura, tchuké atu ko roto Muru-whenua.” 
» ro putanga ko waho o t? whare, tamange ene ti; waewae 0 Tu-moana 
ei ke noho anairung’ita rakau. Ka tahuna t’ whare ko ro tehi 
, k’ here ta marama ka hunua. 

Kité ko Tu-moana (4) ku rung’ ta rakau e nohd ana. Ka me atu 
tauu, “ Pera mai ka raro nei.” “A, pera mai ku runga nei.” “A, 
a mai ka raro nei.” A, koi eneti:ka heke ko Tu-moana ka raro. 
rang’ i tauu, “I ariari ko ro ta pari.” No ro me ke tak’(a) ei ko ro 
ari. Tamange nei ko Tu-moana ma rung’ atu i ka upoko o tchia 
g’(a), a te tau mai i ko, “1 ariari ko ro tchi aw’(a);” no ro me ke 
te ei ko ro tchi aw’. Ka poi ko Tu-moana, poi, ka hiti tarawahi, 
ariari ko ro’ to roto.” Ka poi ko Tu-moana, poi ka hiti tarawahi. 
wranga mai ko Tu-inoana ki a Horopapa ma, “E poi mai hoke ra 
tau.” - A, tchiei te. E whané ko Tu-inoana; koi koa na ka oro hoki 
me, Ka tae ko Tu-moana ko roto i ont hitiki-makariri. E whane 
ka hitiki a Ungina, ka mahana a Tu-moana i ki reir’(a). 

Ka moe mai ko Ungina i tana na moe; moe ake nei ka pau t’ 
are o Tu-moana i tchi ¢hi, ka ta iki ka rangat’ ko ro tchi ehi; tki— 
ski ta uru o ta rangi, ko Tu-moana enak’ e toe. Ka whano ko 
agina, ka, mataki i tona hunau tongihiti, a, ka tae inginei eneti ke, 
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hongi &tit ki te “ piro Kakariki.” (5) Ka tohu ene ko Ungina, ka 
t? whare o Tu-moana, A, tata atii ki t’ whare, ka tchiro étii e 
inginei ko ro purungehu enak’ o t’ whare, hhia tu ana ka imi o) 
rangat’, me ka angaanga. Toterang’ ana tchi angaanga o Tama-te’ i 
pou o ro wahi. Tchiei e hiti i tohu i a Ungina; ka tohu enetii 
Tama-te’ tcbi angaanga, ko tona moenga ene koa tera. Totarang’” 
to wa o ro moenga o Tu-moana; ka tohu ko Ungina tchiei ¢ mate: 
Tu-moana. E tchiro ki ri papa o tauu totarang’ ana, e tchiro ki 
o ka tapud; e kore e ngaro to Horopapa; tirau. To Tira, hukenp 
umu. Ka tohu ene a Ungina, na ta Rauru. Hhia tu ana ka upob 
ka ngakau, ka imi. E tango mei ko Ungina i ta. uru o ta upokoc 
hoki mei ei ko Ungina e kimi i a Tu-moana i-roto i oni hitiki. J] 
raw’(a) i reira. E kimi ko roto i ana, e noho ana ko Tu-moana. 

Na Ungina hoki karangaranga i me, “Tu-moana! Wangina ( 
Uangina) hunaunga no ko’.” Pena, pena, a, ka karanga ko Tu-moar 
ko ora ta ngakau o Ungina ki a Tu-moana. Ka tangi rauu, ko) 
mutunga ka tange ake ko Ungina i ta uru no Tama-te’ k’ hoatu ki 
Tu-moana, Ki mai tera, ‘ Pa ’ti, pa ’t’ i ko te kainga hokerere a te 
td.” “Na, ko tehuaporo.” Ka me mai tera na, “Koi na na e tchum 
e tchunu ra ma taun.” 

A, ka here ko Ungina rauu ko tona hunau-tongihiti, ko taenga ‘as 
i kaaing(a) ka tchuku ka kerer’ ke rongo mai ei ka tchuaimi o T 
moana ki tona matenga. K’ huihui mai ko te Wheteina me na ka iti 
hoki; ka rangata takitahi o wa imi, ko Koro-wabia, ko: Kahu-kura; | 
Ungina, ko Tu-moana, tena hoki itehi. Ao ake ta ra apo, k’ hapa: 
tauu e hiku i te hara o Tama-te’, a ka tae i tauu ki Manukau. 

I tche ata kurakura ka puti atii ko Ro Puhi rauu ko Ro Pu(a) I 
waho; tchiei tomo ati ki tch ara ki ri pépé, ka hiko ta rauira o* 
kura o Tu-moana. Ka mihi atti ka tchuahine a Tu-moana ki aii. Ki 
ui mai a Tu-moana ki ona tchuahine, “Tehé koa ta koru tane?” K 
me atii rauu, “Tchi roto wharé.” Ka ki &tii a Tu-moana ki a rau: 
“Kora ro ra e ki &tti ke tak(a) i aii.” Koi ene ka tangi ta karang’ 
ka wabine ra, ka me, “Tira ki-waho! tenei taku hunaunga ko T! 
moana, k’ hara mai ka riri, k’ hara mai ka nguiha.” Ka ki atu a Tir 
‘*K’ hara mai ka ah’(a) i to’ taokete manawa?” Ka me mai ka whit 
ra, “T ’ha koa na ra me hokohewiritii e kora potiki?” “A, koi, ke 
koi ta kori e Re Pubi raua ko Ro Pua, Tai, tai piki i au taku man 
na korue Re Puhi rauu Ro Pua.” <A, ka oti ti piki ta marowharo: 
Tira, ko ro putanga o Tira ko waho i tona whare, e eke ana ka tahek 
werewere, e mau ana ka haraungaa Ra Puhi rauu ko Ro Pua—tanga 
hara, e nuki. Tena ta imi o Tira a ra patu e tauu, me ka tamirik 
Ko timit’ tane ka patu, ko timit’ wahine ka or’, kia Ra Puhi rauuk 
Ro Pua. Ka ki stt rauu ki a Tu-moana, “ Nanaki(a) to taoketé 
Ka ki &tit a Tu-moana ki o’ tchuahine, “Tchuki, tchuki ki tche ara! 
ku rung’ o Ta Uru-manuka no ro me ke onga (°) mei a me,” 

.. 
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K’ hhia tchiro ki a Tira, pari tuku, e kore e tau ki a Tira, pari 
ke, ka taua Tira. Tchiei kite &tii ko Koro-wahia i roto i ri puta o 
tura e noho ana, me tao, a, ka tata ko Tira kia Koro-wahia. Ta! 
ine ke uka ana i tao o Koro-wahia i roto i a Tira. Ka hinga mai 
e ti kora; ngawha mai enet’ i kora eri taha ki pehak’(e) ngawha atu 
tena hunt, ki tena huni, ka taheke(’) o ta hinu o Tira, ka ra wa 
3, e nuku hoki tchia mé. 

_E tangi ana ka wahiné o Tira ki aii, ki ka tamiriki hoki, Kaha 
wa i tangi o wa whine kio rauu tamirikt, ki ta rauu tane hoki, ki a 
ra, ka mat’ i to rauu imi. Ko tangi tenei mo.-Tira :- 


1.. Matingi tonga, matingi tonga, 
E kaw’ i a koe ku rung’ o Ta Uru-manuka, 
Ki to hunaunga ki a Horopapa, ka maté Tira, Tirauri 
IT hiria ko ro ku tane, a. 


2. Matingi tonga, matingi tonga, 
E kaw’ ia koe ku rung’ o Ta Uru-manuka, 
Ke rongo mei e to hunaunga, e Horopapa, 
Ka mat’ Tira, Tirauri 
E hiria ko ro ku tane, a. 


8. E kore ie uru Tira ki ri pari tuku, 
E hou ana Tora ki ri pari kake, 
Ka tau ki tona papauma, 

Aue! Tira ka maté, Tira Tirauri ! 
E hiria ko ro ku tane, a. 


4. E tauria te kohu e, ku rung’’o Rangipae, 
E tauria te kohu e, ku rung’ o Rangitane, 
Tch ara ia o taku hanga (hango in song) 
Tch ara e whano ku rung’ o Perau, taku tino toke (or tapu,. °°) 


5. Porotu e, poroto ro, porotu e, porotu ro, 
Porotu iena taku tane, pu mai i au, to-e. 
Porotu iena, Taukiri-e ! rapa te kiri mou e. 


Ka moe mai a Horopapa i tona moe mo Tira; moe ak’ ene 

ropapa ka mate ko Tira i tauu o Tu-moana, Ka ta unga e 

ropapa ka roro rauu ku rung’ ki Ta, Uru-manuka ; tchiei e whano 

Tira; me mei nana; ¢ kor’ e whano i ana pakamara i ki reira eneti 
noho ai. 

Ke ki atu a Horopapa ki m saehanga a Tira i riro mai i aii, 
/ roro ka tchiro i rung’ i tchiwi i Ta Uru-manuka. Ka ki &tit a 
oropapa ki a Api.raua ko Akahurangi, “E tchiro e kori, ka kei 
upou ko ro manu-ko ro Karewarewa, (*) k’ haro ta manu ko ro 
fhu.” A, ka tae Api rauu ko Akahurangi ku rung’ tchiwi, ka tchiro 
2 eneti inginei ka kei poupou ko ro Karewarewa, k’ haro ko ro Kahu. 
hoki mai ei wa tamiriki, korer’ tu ki a Horopapa, ka tohu eneti ko 
oropapa, kei mat’ ton’ hunau-potiki. Ka bure, e whane ko ro t’ 
mare tangi ei, ka tohu ko Horopapa na Tu-moana eneti a Tira. 
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Hixinca (or Higunea) 1 TC HARA O TIRA. 


Ka tchuku a Horopapa a Api rauu ko Akahurangi, ka roré ka ki 
ki Hukurangi ki to ratau tchukan’, i a Hapa-kioré; a, ka tae » 
tamiriki ki Hukurangi, ka kite a Hapa-kiore i a rauu. Korerd 6 
“ Hara mai mau’ nei ki a ko’, ko to mauu matchi tane ka mat’: 
Tu-moana,” “Na taku teina kori?” ‘KE, na Tira mauu ne 
Karanga mai ko Hapa-kiore, ‘‘Na, apo kotau ko o koru hun 
tongihiti k’ hhia roro; ku au me noho; ka hure ka riro o kori hun 
tongihiti i a koru, a, ko ta rangi.” Ao ake apo, k’ hhia roro ko 
whanau a Hapa-kiore—hokorima ka rangat(a) ka tae ka tamirikij 
Hapa-kiore i kainga. 

Ka kite ko Horopapa i tamiriki 0 tona tchukana, a Hapa-kiore, 
tchutanga étu e Horopapa ka “ Rongo” o te hunga mate ki a rata 
kanei kite ei e ii ka tamiriki a ton’ hunau tongihiti. Tchia ‘* Ronge 
Tamatea” tchia me meti atu e ii ki wa tamiriki. 


Ka Ronco o TamaTEA. 


TS rongo o Tamatea ka tahi, 

TS rongo o Tamatea ka rua, 

Td rongo o Tamatea ka toru, 

TS rongo o Tamatea ka wha, 

Td rongo o Tamatea ka waru, 

TS rongo o Tamatea ka rau, 

Tod rongo o Tamatea ka mano, 

Ka tini, ka pio, ka rea, ka kore, 
TS rongo o ta ihi, (2°) 

Td rongo o te ha, 

TS rongo o ti mana, 

TS rongo o ro pipi, 

TO rongo o t% waruwaru, 

TS rongo o ro tapa, 

TS rongo o ro mokopu tehu maro, 
Bi ro’ ki waho. 

TS rongo o Rangitapiri mona, td rongo e houin. 


Tutaagitii Stu ko ro Matchu-huna :— 


Ko ro matchu-huna, ko ro mata ngaro, t : 
Ko té mata o tangata kanei kite ei, ;| 
I ‘ha ko ’te kite ei? a, koi kite, 


Nunei tenei ka metii ko ka Pa nui a Marama :— 


Pa tahi au ka paia, pa ngaburu au ka paia, ‘ 
Heihei te kupenga o Rua-maikutu, au ka paia, 
E ka paia, oI, ka paia, 

Pa rau au ka piia, ( 
Heihei te kupenga a Rua-maikntu (4) au ka pfia, 

E taka i raroo Wairua-rangi, (12) au ka paia, ‘ 
E ka paia, of, ka paia, 8 
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T muri i ka tamiriki ra, k’ hara mai a Hapa-kiore kia kite i tona 
unau potiki, ia Horopapa. XK’ hara mai hoki, huihui i tona imi, ia 
‘a Rauru, ki te hiku i te hara o Tira. I haere mai a Hapa-kiore i ara 
e, ma t’ wheni o ta ik’ kino, ara o tana ho’ riri ka imi nei o Te 
Vheteina, o Tc’ Hart(a), o Ro-Poutama, o Tc-Hitara, o tena imi, o 
ena imi, a, ta mai a Hapa-kiore ki t’ whenu o Kahu-kura ma. Kite 
ja e ka tamiriki o tehia imi, a Hapa-kiore hara mai ana i tché one, ka 
one neti t? wheki—a, ka tangi ta karanga ki te hunga tangat’ matua, 
Tenei tchia Kaupeke na, e kore té ki tchiro atu.” Ka me mai ka 
schuwhatu ki te hung’(a) tamiriki, “I ’ha? hokehewé Stu ra na a kotau 
senga nana.” Ka ki atu ka tamiriki, “Té<é! e kore ra tae atu ki 
chiro.” ‘Penaitohu?” “Na, me re kakaponga e tchu mai i roto 
oeho.” Ka me hoki ka tangat’ tohunga, “Pena koa?” Ka kite hoki 
atau ka pahe, “Koi, koi, koi ta kotau e tc hung’ tamiriki nei, tchupt 
shia me nei.” Ka tae Kahu-kura ki tao k’ hokotak’ i aii ko roto i ri 
u hhiamama o Totara, hokoput’ ta mata o tao, a, ka tata mai ko 
fapa-kiore, kokiri i tao o Kahu-kura ku rung’ i a Hapa-kiore. Na, 
hai ta imi ku rung’ i kakaponga, ka ra wa me kakaponga (8) ta 
akahu o Hapa-kiore. Ka whati i tao o Kahu-kura. Ka huru mai 

eti ko Hapa-kiore i toki i a “ Ra Méitéi,” i rung’ i to’ tchura ki ton’ 
arawaro. Pa-a! ka motu ite kawe. Ka mau ti ririma o Hapa-kiore 
i toki.e koti i a Kahu-kura. Kohii mai t’ hokomomoe a Kahu-kura 
ia Hapa-kiore, ka ui mai, “Ko wai koe?” Ka me atu tera, “Ko 
4u, ko Hapa-kiore, ta rangi e tchu nei, ta papa nohii nei, to ropuna ko 
feau.” ‘A, koi ra, ko’ te'té Gi!” 

Ka tae ko Hapa-kiore i kainga o Horopapa, hokit(e) (*) ta rauu 
okitenga. Na Hapa-kiore tchutang’, na Horopapa e kapo. Ma 

oropapa tchutang’, ma Hapa-kiore e hiko ka Rongo o te hung’ mate, 
ra ka “ Rongo o Tamatea’” mo ro kiato mate hoki i tohu o wa me, me 
a.“ Pa” hokio tc hung’ mate, me ka “ Matchu-huna” o tc hung’ mate, 
a hoki. Ka mutu'ta rauu tangi, ka me’ a Horopapa, ke huihui mai 
; Rauru—huihbui ake ko ta Rauru anake ii. 

Ka hui tera ka imi a Tu-moana ma, ngahuru ma rua; ka ingo o 

i imi :—-Ko Ta Rua-rangi, Mutu-rangi, Wheteina, Harua, Tch-Hitara, 
akao-a-nha, Matanga, Poutama, Makao-a-té, Tch-Eituhi, Tch-Etikohe, 
ch-Eitiao (or Tch-Hitiaw’(a). : Ko ta Rauru—motchihere enake ii. 
Ko. ka imi ngahuru-ma-ri(a), ka nohd ki tche pito o tch one o 
hangapatiki, ko Tapuika ta ingo’. Ko ta Rauru ka noho ki tche 
ito, ko Tauranga ta ingo. Koi e puta ai t’ hokotauki a Hovopapa, 
Ka po Tapuika ka ao Tauranga.” No tch oko tangata o Tu-moana 
bs koi metii'ai tchia mea. 
Ka.hika tch one a tebi, ka hika tch one a tehi. Ao ake apo, ka 
anga i tauu, ranga te po, ranga te ao. Ko ta Rauru, etehi ka 
jorongaru ; ko Tu-moana ma ewaru ka porovgarn, a, ka pau te hung’ 
Ungina ratou ko Tu-moana ma ita Rauru. - Ka whati ta ngaru o ro 
noana, ngaru toto:enake, ko tch one, pena mai i tchitike o tupapaku, 
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tchi t’ hope tS honu o toto tangat’. Tokotahi ngohu ta Rauru. 
put’ t’ hokotauki a Horopapa, “Ta iri ta ra ku rung’ o ta Pirimew'(¢ 
ka pé toto o ro kawhai.” Mate ana ka imi o Tu-moana, ko ra 
hokotangat’ enak’ i ora, ka raw’ e rangat’ tehi. Kanei ra mona ka k 
ki ta umu karikii, ko te hung’ o roto poehd ia huna mai i a rataur 
ka ra wa me, ka pau te hung’ a Tu-moana ma i a ta Rauru ta pati 
koi na te hung’ k’ hhia ma k’ hhia huna i a ratou; k’ haro mai- 
tohi’(a) k’ hhia riri kanei ra médna ka koia ai ki ta “Umu a : 
Mohewao” k ’haro mari’ mai ana ki tohi ki whaa etu ei ta Rauru pen 
toke. Kaatu (or mei ko) ka koia hoki ki ta “Umu a ro Mohewac 
mo tc hung’ mohewao rawa; a, ka puta mai hoki ki tohi, penei toh 
ki ta Rauru. Riri nui, nui tchei whei. Ka mate hoki ta Rauru 
tera. Ka tu hoki ko Horopapa i tao, na re me i tchu ai a Horopap) 
nane i aomeheki i aii; koi na nai tchu ai na ia Kahu-kura, ka tul 
ta u, tapa ’ke nei ta ingo o Horopapa, ko U-terepe. Tchiei e ngoto1 
mata o tao ko roto ia Horopapa, na ra me e imi enak’ ta uma o ter 
tangata—paporo hoki tchia me. : 

Kaareiei i ta Raurn; tena a te hanga hunatia ana ka waka — 
tera; hhiang’ ana ka waka e kimi oranga ma ratou. Ranga ana, 
tauu, ranga te po ranga te ao, ka turakina ka pa o t’ Wheteina e warv 
a, tchiei.e tae ki tch otinga o wa waka, ka to pena ené ko roto mam 
Ko Rangimata te waka i oti. Ko Rangihoua, ko Pouariki ka waki 
tchiei i oti, ko Tohoro-i-ongongo, Tchu-te-ngana, Mata-rangi, ko na kI 
waka hoki. J-awhe mai ana e ta Rauru ma roto man(a) ra tchutchuk: 
ei i ka rangat’, a mate ake ka rangat’. Ka pange ka waka, ka mat 
hoki ka rangat’. A, i tche aeho ka whano ka pé tchi ata maruapo, k: 
toia ka waka erua, ko Rangihoua, ko Rangimata, ko Rangihoua i mus 
mari mai ko Rangimata. Ka rapoi ka maramara o ro kohanga - 
Rangimata, tehungi etu ko ro tchi ehi, tchutangitii i ta Umere 
“Wera, wera ta rangi tchu nuku tchu rangi.” Tchutanga ko rm 
Kenewaka o Rangimata, “Maruroa, Kauanga, e pa ki wheat” d&c.,- 2 
ka mutu te Kenewaka, ka pé tchi ata o Heia, ka pine etu hoki ke 


waka nei ki taia. Ka mutu inginei Ko Mangatangiao, (5) ara Ke 
Matangiao. ; 


NOTES. 


1.—Mo te pu, as mentioned in a former note, appears to be Motu pu-(cut u 
the stem, destroyed utterly), The remaining hart ot Tu-moana’s pa ee 
difficult to render exactly, although the sense is as given in the translation. I can 
find no equivalent for hi in Maori, unless it may be another form of whiwhi 
(Maori), receive, or obtain. . This would give the meaning intended to be conveyed, 
thus—For your deed we shall obtain ori (putrefying flesh), peré (rottenness), mahi 


(weakness or inertness). An exaggerated way of indicating the calamity in which 
they would be involved. : 
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2.—Répa. This term, with others used by the Morioris for different stages of 
h, appears to be peculiar to them. The only Maori meaning, that of thin and 
» which approaches this—a stripling—was possibly the original use of the 
l, The Maori meaning (a slave or attendant) was unknown to the Morioris. 


8.—Toki a Rei Meitei. This was a celebrated weapon brought by Moe, 
dson of Horopapa, one of the Rauru tribe, in the Oropuke canoe to. the 
thams. It was handed down to their descendants, and was last seen by one of 
old men, Aarona Takupuhanga, about seventy years ago, on the burial of one 
heir chiefs, with whom it was interred at Owhata. From his account, and 
: of others, it was said to be not a toki, but a patu, or, by the old men’s 
ription, a meremere of greenstone, so supposed from the colour. 


4.—This incident recalls a somewhat similar one of Tama-te-kapua’s in the 
ri legends. 


5:—Piro Kakaviki, smell of a paroquet’s nest, or smell of dead men. 

6.—Onga mei a me, it such a one may be induced. It refers to Horopapa—a 
liar idiom. 

7.—Ka taheke o ta hinu o Tira. Rivulets appears to be the more exact. 


ing ; an exaggerated description, no doubt, but implying that the fat coursed 
, a8 it were, in little rapids or rivulets. 


8.—Zino tapu (sacred body) has a variation of Tino toke (small body), which 
not appear suitable,.or to accord with the circumstances. 


:— Karewarewa (sparrow-hawk). This bird is not found in the Chathams, 
ugh on the recent visit of Mr. H. O. Forbes, late of the Christchurch Museum, 
. having discovered their bones, together with those of other extinct 


10. -Ihi. There does not appear to-be any exact English equivalent for this 
, which in this place has a combined meaning of sacredness, fierceness, and 
illation, a variant to a certain extent of ha=tapu. 


11.—Enveloped as by a spider’s web, caught and obstructed. Kupenga a 
maikutu, symbolical for a spider’s web. 


2.—Wairua-rangi=spirit of heaven, to whom departed spirits-go, come back 
om death—figurative, tq show the intensity of the obstruction preventing 
meeting hitherto. 


8.—Kakaponga. This was evidently some kind of mat used as a defence 
st spears. Failing a knowledge of the original material, the Morioris have 
ised it by comparing it to the dark tree-ferns of the island, but which could 
yy any means be made into a spear-proof mat. Whai te imi is the same as 
kau in Maori —a peculiar idiom. 


14.—Hokité, &c. This implies the recitation of all the usual karakids en 
ing of friends. 


15.—Mangatangi-ao appears to be a perversion of Matangi-ao. 


26. IV. 


CANNIBALISM AS PRACTISED ON TANN 
NEW HEBRIDES. 


Bx Rev. W. Wart, 
Missionaky OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CuuRCH oF NEw ZEALAND, 


f Be is a subject on which I believe very much misconcep? 
prevails, both as to the frequency with which it is practised, | 
the manner in which it is gone about. Travellers ianding on 
island are naturally anxious to know as much as possible about! 
habits and customs of the people, and natives, many of whom 
as capable of spinning a yarn as any old salt, are ready to gras 
them with the most extraordinary tales, which the traveller, unless 
has had previous experience of the unreliability of stories thus recei‘ 
accepts as veritable facts. The greatest care is needed in verify, 
facts. ‘To illustrate what I mean: Some time ago I was on my * 
to visit a certuin district on this island, when I met a party of nat! 
who told me that some girls in the district to which I was going 
been bathing in the sea, that the surf on the reef had been great, ; 
that the back-wash had carried several out to sea, and they w 
drowned. The matter naturally caused me considerable grief, » 
knew the girls, all of them being regular attenders at church in t 
district. From past experience, however, I hoped that matters we 
not be quite so bad as was represented, although I had no doubt t 
some accident had occurred. At the first village I came to the sul , 
was talked about, and then the story was that only one girl had b 
carried out to sea, aud that she was drowned ; indeed my inform 
said that he had been out fishing in his canoe, and had observed 
body floating in the water. Being too modest to take the naked b 
of a girl into his canoe, he had tied the hands to the bars of the « 
rigger, and so conveyed it on shore. This, one would have thought, ° 
a story at first hand, and placed the facts stated beyond doubt. ( 
thing raised a doubt in my mind: the two tribes were not on frien 
terms; yet even at such times some individuals can pass from one 
the other, and T thought it likely that my informant was one such, | 
that his story was reliable, What was my surprise when I arrivec 
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district to learn that my informant had never been in-the district, 
i never seen the girl, and indeed had not been fishing at all that 
7. The girl it is true had been drowned, but the body was recovered 
one of her own tribe. This will show the difficulty of obtaining 
able information, even when there is no conceivable reason for 
ricating a story. When one comes to such a subject as cannibalism, 
cial care has to be exercised, for to those known to disapprove of it, 
y evil is rninimised, whilst to others, who are not supposed to have 
th repugnance to it, the tendency is to exaggerate. Where it is 
sible to get information not specially intended for your ears, greater 
iance may be placed upon it. 
‘The conclusions at which I have arrived, after as careful enquiry as 
jave.been able to make, are—(1) That cannibalism is still practised 
the island ; (2) That it is not practised so frequently as it used to 
(3) That it is practised in order to heap indignity on the dead, or 
etaliation for the like having been practised on the body of some 
nd; and (4) That in days gone by people were killed through the 
ire fur food—parents sometimes killed and ate their own children. 
(1) Cannibalism is still practised. Now and again we are told 
¢ cannibalism is.a thing of the past, that it has been given.up by 
es who make no pretence of having given up other heathen customs. 
have such statements made by Europeans who have, it is true, no 
at acquaintance with what takes place on the isldnd, and we have 
rd it made both by Christian and heathen natives of. the island. 
the other hand, we hear every now and again of some one having 
mn cooked and eaten. Both cannot be quite correct, but perhaps in 
e cases there has been some modification of the practice, and all the 
al ceremonies had not been gone through. To take a case in point: 
an landed from the “ Para,” a Queensland labour vessel, was killed 
day he was landed near Weasisi. His body was given from tribe 
ribe until it came to a tribe some miles to the west of Kwamera. 
body was said to have been cooked and eaten, it was also said to 
e been cast into the sea; and the explanation given to us was that 
all part had been actually cooked and eaten, so that it could be 
d that that was what was done with it, but. that the body as a whole 
cast into the sea. In another case that I know of the body was 
ried from district to district. in order to be cooked,.but was eventu- 
devoured by dogs. Whilst I am writing this another body is said 
being carried from district to district in order to be eaten. We 
safely then conclude, I think, that the practice is not yet totally 
indoned. 
(2) The practice is not so common as it once was. If one could be 
all certain that therd was not gross exaggeration, one must conclude 
t at one time the population of the island was much greater than it 
it present, and that the practice was very common. We are told 
% some men were scarcely ever without human flesh. In no part of 
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the island with which I am acquainted is there any approximation 
that state of affairs now, so that I think there is little doubt tk 
whilst due allowance is to be made for exaggeration as to what ti 
place in the past, the custom is falling into disuse, 

(3) My next conclusion is that cannibalism was and is practii 
more in order to heap indignity on the dead, or in retaliation for: 
like having been practised on relatives or friends, rather than ou 
mere love of human flesh. According to all accounts, human flesh 1 
esteemed by many as a Juxury, much as the flesh of turtle is esteen 
now, and men are said to have been known to carefully keep portii 
hidden lest they should be stolen, or they would require to share thi 
with others. At the same time I have never known or heard any¢ 
insinuate, except in times of great scarcity of food, that anyone, 
killed in order to be eaten. This leads to my last conclusion, viz :— 

(4) In times of scarcity some were killed for food. In timess 
starvation people of a village have been known to kill others of © 
same village secretly, and in a secret manner to cook and eat * 
victims. Parents are even said to have been known to kill and— 
their own children, and at such times great care had to be taken 
their children, lest a neighbour should snatch them away and dispt 
of them secretly, I have been told of a case where a man killed s: 
ate his own child, and when the mother of the child returned pretena 
not to know what had become of it. Knowing the native way; 
speaking, I am inclined to think that cases of this kind were exceedinp 
rare. It is no uncommon thing to be told that everybody was away} 
& particular place when, if you make more definite enquiries, you 
find that the majority were elsewhere. During my residence of twen: 
six years on the island I have never known or heard of anyone havi 
been eaten by his.neighbour, and I have never known of a child bet 
snatched away and eaten ; still I regard it as possible, and indeed: 
highly probable, that cases have ocourred in the past. In these da: 
when European appliances are in everyone's hands, the work of P 
viding food is lightened, and times of scarcity are unknown. 

When openly practised, only somewhat distant natives were 
victims. On Tanna there is a somewhat cross division of the tr 
Roughly speaking they may be divided into the shore and the inlay 
tribes, and the east and west tribes. At Kwamera we were alwa 
told that in fighting between the shore and inland tribes when anyo 
was killed cannibalism was not practised, but in the fighting betwe 
the east and west tribes the custom was to secure the body if th 
possibly could, and dispose of it in that way. At Port Resolution, 
the other hand, no. distinction seems to have been made. All ali 
seem to have considered it an indignity to be cooked and eaten, to 


revenged if possible, even if years should elapse before the reven 
could be taken. 


i 
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We come now to enquire how the victims were procured, and how 
thing was gone about. In times of scarcity, as I have already 
icated, children were sometimes decoyed away and secretly killed 
eaten, sometimes also in times of scarcity refugeés might be killed 
the person who before had befriended them ; but so far as I have 
r been able to learn there never was anything analagous to what we 
1 of elsewhere—viz., chiefs issuing their orders that their own 
jects migh) be caught and butchered for the purpose. Natives of 
er tribes were invariably sought, and even then natives of tribes 
h whom they or their friends had some quarrel. The victim himself 
tht be innocent, but some one or other of his friends had committed 
ie crime for which revenge was sought. Jt is a rare thing for 
tives to be taken in war, and when taken, they are, as a rule, taken 
to be afterwards killed, but are adopted into the tribe and really 
ome one of it, becoming very much a servant to the man who 
riended them. At first the person’s life may not be very safe, as 
protector may change his mind, or some other one in the tribe may 
agree to his life being spared, and so he may after all be killed, but 
first intention was to spare his life. It is said that when some one 
harged with specially grievous crimes, he or she is led from place to 
se where the crimes were said to have heen committed, and there, 
he different spots, charged with them, made to confess, nnd then 
sr ali is done, made.to. stand apart and then be shot or otherwise 
d. When thus led about the person is said to be first stripped of 
covering and then led about quite naked. This has, however, 
ing specially to do with cannibalism ; it is simply a refinement of 
lty, a gloating in the sufferings of a fellow-creature. With this 
ption, I have been able to learn nothing at all approaching a public 
ution. Men have been killed at feasts, but the men so killed were 
captured beforehand and led or carried out for execution. They 
have known that their lives were in danger, but had no reason to 
eve that they would be killed that day. In two cases that I know 
he men were dividing the food that had been coliected when the 
1 shots were fired. Anything approaching to men being captured, 
risoned, and then on a feast day carried into the feasting ground, 
hey are in the habit of carrying their pigs, and clubbed to death as 
are in the habit of clubbing their pigs, ia foreign to Tannese 
om, At any rate I have never heard of anything approaching it. 
The custom seems to have been, and still is, when an enemy is shot 
therwise killed, to secure the body if pcssible ; sometimes the grave 
ned if it can be found and the body exhumed. It is then stripped 
red and hung up by the hands to the banyan tree in the public 
sting ground of the murderers. The question is then discussed, 
tat is to be done with it? To whom is-it to be given? Itis then - 
ried to the village of those who have desired to get it, or expressed 
ir willingness. to receive it, and they kill a pig and give it in 
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exchange. By them it is passed on to another village, the native 
which in like manner kill and give them a pig for it. In this w 
is carried from village to village till it reaches its destination, whe 
is finally cooked and eaten. One man is said to have cooked 
although in the actual work he has the assistance of several. ' 
opening up of the oven is a matter of some importance, and 
surrounding friendly tribes will gather together to get their sha 
what is going. In the division great care has to be exercised t 
nobody having any claim is overlooked, as the doing so would bes 
to give great offence. 

Cannibalism was and still is practised on Tanna, but I rather thi 
that the term a “cannibal feast” conveys a wrong impression, ¢ 
conjures up scenes which have nothing corresponding to them in act 
life. Feasts, as we Europeans term them, are of frequent occurreé 
on the island, At these feasts great piles of yams, faro, bananas, ¢ 
sugar-cane are frequently exchanged, and frequently many pigs, nes 
human beings, are carried in and killed or laid down alive. Prepei 
tory to these feasts, puddings made of yams, taro, or bananas have bo 
cooked, and these along with the raw food, are divided, but the grea 
part of even the cooked food is carried away to be consumed in- 
different villages. After the pigs have been distributed the questi 
has to be discussed who is to cook them, a question sometimes 1 
very easily settled. To talk, as hus sometimes been done, of m 
being carried on to the meeting ground, and there despatched by 1 
club of the executioner, whilst the fires were being prepared in t 
background, shows an utter ignorance of:the customs of Tanna. 

To put the matter as briefly as I can, what takes place is ve 
much as follows: A man is killed, his body is secured and carried: 
some convenient spot, messengers are sent to different parties to, 
their verdict as to what is to be done with it ; they decide that it is: 
be cooked and given to a certain tribe. It is then hung up by t 
hands to a banyan tree; next day in all probability it is carried to 
neighbouring village, and there again the subject in all its bearings 
discussed. Again it is carried to another village, and the same thi 
gone through until it arrives at its destination. It is then hand 
over to one man, who gets the honour of having cooked it 3 the di 
tribution of the cooked body comes next, and the various recipier 
carry home their portions to their respective villages to be shar 
among their friends or consumed at their leisure. 
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‘HE LEGEND OF THE COMING OF NAREAU 
_ FROM SAMOA TO TARAWA, AND HIS RETURN 
TO SAMOA. 


OBTAINED BY THE Rev. J. E. Newen, or Samoa, 


In Perv, Grserr Istanps. 


The following legend was translated from the Gilbert Island dialect into 
Samoan by.a Samoan teacher, and then rendered into English. The legend 
has probably lost much of its purity and accuracy in this double process. 


THE LEGEND. (!) 


AREAU made heaven and earth whilst still in Samoa with his 
daughter Kobine. He was known in Samoa as an aitu 

a. (7) When he left Samoa he had counted seventeen generations 
since his settlement there). Kobine his daughter lived under- 
nd; no one ever saw her; only her name was known. Nareau 
in Tarawa for seventy-seven generations, and then returned to 
oa with his children Matuakeukeu, Matuakikina, and Maturang. (*) 
eau had changed his name to Tautebi, and that was why he was 
known on his return to Samoa. The Samoans were startled when 
canoe (va‘ad) arrived; because that was the first boat (or canoe) 
vr known in Samoa. “ Wonderful! the victorious boat (vaa malo) 
be of Tautebi,” but they did not know the canoe of Nareau who 
nged to Samoa (or who owned Samoa—e ona Samoa). After the 
oe arrived, many days passed in hospitality: Then the Samoans 
l, “ Come along, Tautebu, let us look at the lady Kobine who dwells 
eath the ground.” The Samoans went to seek the lady; they dug 
p all along the ground, but they could not firid her. Then Nareau 
1 to Matuakevkeu, “Come, go and search for the lady Kobine, who 
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is beneath the ground.” Then said Matuakeukeu to Nareau, ‘ 

what way shall I find her?” Nareau: “Go to Imoa-uea. (4) H 
in the place nearest to where the lady dwells. Go with a piece 
burnt coco-nut; then the different Imoa (rats) will come in cro 

when they smell of the piece of coco-nut.” [The Imoa-uea is well kno 

being as large as a cat (pusi).] Then Matuakeukeu did as Nar, 
directed. The different Imoa came in crowds, and last of all Imoa-v 
Matuakeukue saw Imoa-uea, then he prepared a stick (or tree)* bet 
Imoa-uea, seeing which Imoa-uea turned. He asked Matuakeuk 
“Whence came you?” Matuakeukeu: “I have come from Narea: 
Imoa-uea: “ Well, what then?” Matuakeukeu: “Go and tell Kobt 
to come and let us talk together. Nareau bids her come and see hii 
Then Kobine came, prepared, wearing a train, and with necklace s 
head-covering, and her body shining with oil. So Kobine went. Mati 
keukeu also went to Samoa, and told them of the coming of Kobp 
The smell of the oil announced her to Nareau, who called to Kobt 
to come tohim. Kobine enquired, “ Why did you call me?” Nare 
replied, “I called you that this present generation might see you.” : 

Then the Samoans said, “ What kind of fishing expedition shall | 
organize }” (5) Nareau replied, “Please yourself about that.” TY 
replied Samoa, “ Let it be a fishing with hook.” Samoa slept long, | 
Matuakeukeu quickly awoke, because his party (plural) had a co 
and they knew the time. Then the Samoans went to dig for baii 
crabs (avit). The Samoans almost failed, because they dug in > 
holes of the crab ; but Matuakeukeu dug and got bait, for he dug» 
the buried crabs. 

The fishing expedition started at dawn. The Samoans had th: 
canoes (°) with three seats each, and so also had the children . 
Tautebi. Then Nareau called to Matuakikina, “ Where are y 
going?” “We are going with the Samoans to fish.” Narea 
“Very well, come here, and I will tell you; the fishing you are got 
to will be accompanied with riddle-making (i.e. guesses as to what ¥ 
be caught). This will be proposed by Samoa, in order that you m 
be killed. But, now, let the Samoans have the first fishing, and y 
do the guessing. So, the fish caught nearest the land will be ft 
tataigo (Samoan, mumea); the next fish caught seawards will be i 
tatakarone ; after that the’ atapakoa.” Matuakikina replied, “Ve 
good.” (7) : 

The fishing expedition, each side with three boats, started ear 
The Samoans took a club down to their boats. Then (on reaching t 
fishing-ground) the hook of Samoa was dropped on the inland si 
The fish took the bait. ‘Guess and see what is the name of the fis 


__" It is highly probable that this 
well known in Polynesia, as in the ol 
(tira) before gods,—Eprrors, 


is an allusion to the religions corente 
assic world, viz., the setting-up of r 
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t the tataigo or the tatakarone?” Then Matuakikino replied, “ It 
the tataigo.”. Samoans: “If you do not guess then you shall die 
h the club.” The fish was drawn up, it was the tataigo (mumea). 
en the boats went down seawards. Another fish ate the bait. So 
» question was asked and answered as before successfully. Again 
third time. Then the fishing party returned. 
On the second day they went forth again as on the first day. 
The first to fish were Matuakeukeu, Matuakikina, and Matuarang. 
e hook of the children of Tautebu was dropped, and the fish took the 
it. ‘*Guess and see what is the fish we have caught.” Samoans: 
-robably it is the tatakarone.” “If you do not guess you (pl.) shall 
with the.club.” The fish was drawn up, and it was the tataingo 
mea). Then the Samoan was killed. Again and again the 
oans were unsuccessful in their guessing. Then the fishing party 
urned: 
The third day the fishing party went forth. A great many 
oans joined it. On that day the fish-hook of Matuarang was 
ken‘ off. Now the fish-hook of Matuarang had a hole in the middle, 
no eye. Matuarang dived for his hook when it got entangled. 
saw as he dived the daughter of 'Tangaloa (*) named Taranya-uea, 
Then said Tautebi to Matuarang, “ Where are you going?” “T 
to seek my hook, which was broken off when it got entangled,” 
tebi: “Very good; but do you wait for Taranga-uea until she 
es.” Taranga-uea came, enquired from Matuarang, and learnt that 
‘had come for his fish-hook. Then she said, “Well, here are 
ndance of hooks. Which will you have? Will you have this one 
my ear?” Matuarang: “No; )ut that other you have got.” 
anga-uea: “Which?” Matuarang: “That one in your breast.” 
anga-uea: “Very good. I will give it, but let this remain with 
alone.” Sothen Matuarang did as he was told. And he obtained 
rything on account of that. The brothers of Matuarang persevered 
find out how Matuarang could get so many different fish with his 
-hook, because they were deceived with the fish-hook with the hole 
it. His brothers asked him how he prepared his hook. And he 
wed them the thing with the hole in it, but he hid the hook given 
by Taranga-uea; he put it away in his brain (faiat). The 
thers were not satisfied, but persisted still. When Matuarang 
ight a fish, they jumped up and opened its mouth in order to see the 
= but the hook was magical, and jumped and stuck to the brain of 


tuarang ; but the old fish-hook with the hole in it was the one they 
nd in the mouth of the fish. 

Nareau said to Matuarang, “Speak to thy fish-hook to hold the 
ad (°) that is below. Hold the trees and the land. Then haul in.” 
lat was the land trodden by Nareau when he went to Tarawa. 
ririo was the name. It sank; but it will. be raised by the hook of 
atuarang. 


27. IV. 
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Then Matuarang said to Teutuanga (his fish-hook), “Go and b: 
the lands”; but Matuarang held the line above his canoe. TF 
Matuarang cried.out that he was about to haul in. And this was; 


ery :-— 
1. ‘‘ Mate mai ia, vaaia, silasila ia. 
Fanau « Nareau ma Samoa. 
Soma e, po e sv a le igoa o le i‘a nei. 
Ai lava o le Mumca. 
E leai, EF leai.’* (1) 


2. Again he cried out, varying the name of the fish :— 


‘* EF leai, E leai. 


3. ‘‘Mate mai ia, mate mai ia, vaaia, ma 
Silasila ia, pe se a le i‘a nei? 
Ai lava o se malie. (4) E leai, E leai. 


4, “Disentangle, disentangle, forward and see. 
The trees of the land below are known. 
It appears above, landward, seaward. 
Wind about, bind, Taranga-uea the lady, the tree the tauanave, the kiriawo 
and the land that is caught. 
Cet thy line go, jerk it. 
The land arises; the land stands; it is a great land.” 


NOTES. 


1.—The myth is one of many proving the connexion of Samoa with t 
Gilbert Islands. The traditions of the people of Peru (of which this is one), 
Onoatoa, Nukunan, Arorae, Tamana, Tarawa (north of the equator) are emphat, 
The principal god on many, if not all, the islands named is affirmed to have be: 
Tapuariki, who went from Manu‘a to the Gilbert Islands. Tradition says he swa 
on two logs, the tauanave and the puapua, and that he planted these two on Per 
They are to be found there under the names of kanava and uli respective! 
Nareau is spoken of still at Peru, at Onoatoa, and at Tamana as having be« 
worshipped, and his Samoan origin is everywhere affirmed, 


2.-—-Aitu tagata is explained as meaning’ human god,”’ but it also meas 
“(an assassin,” 


3.--The legend is certainly remarkable in this allusion. Can it be the 
Nareau's seventy-seven generations in Peru was a time of such inactivity i 
Navigator Islands that they hed forgotten the art of navigation’ 4 


4-—‘Tmoa-uea.”” The legend, like others, confounds the material creatur 
witb the name of the guardian of Kobine. “ Uea,’’* in the Gilbert Island dit 
Ject, means chief or lord. The legend throughout refers disparagingly to th 
Samoans, and ovidently implies that during the generations that had elapse 
between the going forth of old navigating heroes and the return of some of the: 
descendants to Samoa, there had been degeneracy and decay. Kobine must b 
introduced that the present generation may see and admire a real lady. 


Can Uca have any reference to Wallis Island, the native name of. 
is Uca -—Eprrors, 
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§.—The fishing narrative here given is a true picture from life. There is 
hing about which the Samoans are so conservative as the modes of fishing. 
2 superstitions which are connected with the shape and the tying of the fish- 
yk are as strong almost as in the days of the legend. 


6.—It appears that Samoans had canoes even when Nareau arrived, for here 
y are able to bring out three for themselves. ‘The guesses and the forfeits are 
1 not a thing unknown in fishing, In this narrative the forfeit of life was 
usual; as was the mixture of the two peoples. But the children of Nareau or 
uteba have the advantage over the Samoans, who with all their proud ancestry, 
i the fame of Folasa and Pule iite, soothsayers, could not raise one to help them 
; of so serious a difficulty. 


: 7.—The fish named have Gilbert Island names. The only one I can name is 
» mumea, and perhaps the tatapakoa is the shark. 


8.—Tangaloa is here named for Tautebi, and the name is associated with the 
e, and it is not clear that it is an error. 


9.—The allusion is said to be Savaii. The land from which Nareau voyaged, 
the land to which Matuarang’s miraculous hook was left, was Savaii, But I 
fess that this is obscure.* 


10.—Matuarang’s song, upon which the myth is evidently hased, is -— 


Guess, gaze upon and see 

Ye children of Nareau and Samoa. 
Friends, what is the name of this fish ? 
Probably it is the mumea. 

Oh no! Oh no! 


11.— Malie = shark. 


The closing verses are important, but need further elucidation in Peru itself. 


* More probably Hawaiki, and not the Savaii of the Samoan group, we 
nk.—Ep1rors. 


ANCIENT POLYNESIAN CHART. 


—--—— 


By Rev. J. E. Newe et. 


A.M anxious not to lose another mail before sending the enclose 
photograph of a chart of navigation which I have had taken fro. 
one in the possession of the late Robert Louis Stevenson, Esgq,, + 
Vailima, Samoa. Tt was always my hope that Mr. Stevenson wouk 
write for this Journal an account of this very interesting and remark 
able illustration of the pictorial method of teaching navigation « 
known to old-time South Sea Islanders. All I know about the chart 
of which this is a photograph, is that it was brought from the Marsha: 
Islands by the Jate Mr. R. L. Stevenson, and that it is an undoubte: 
and an authentic instance of a chart used to teach the youth of 
bygone age the direction of the currents and the locality of the island 
and Jands to which there is abundant independent evidence to shov 
they made frequent and periodical voyages, 


[We regret very much that no description of this chart, and what it an 
intended to represent, is obtainable. 


possessed such rude charts for prese 
which they made oceasional voyages. 
“Records of the Australasian Association f 
p. 286 :—* One of the captains of the Uni 
had seen in Fiji a rude chart used in thei 
movement of seas drivén before the trade-wind were shown by parallel string: 
stretched on a frame, and on these th iti i | 
indicated in their relative positions by little pieces uf wood“ We have enly k 
refer to the long lists of names of islands obtained from the natives of Tahiti am 
Tonga by Cook and Foster in the last century to become aware of the extent o} 
the voyages made by ‘the Polynesians in former days; and in these expedition: 


doubtless they were alded by charts of the same kind as shown in the acoompan yin 
illustration.—Eprrors.] 
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ANCIENT POLYNESIAN CHART. 


NOTES ON REV. J. B. STAIR’S PAPER 


ON “EARLY SAMOAN VOYAGES AND SETTLEMENT’ 
(JournaL, June, 1895). 


By THe Rev, J. E. Newewt, Marva, Samoa. 


HE absorbing interest and importance of such a paper as thi 
T cannot be exaggerated. The late lamented Robert Lov 
Stevenson, in his copy of Fornander’s “ Polynesian Race,” has} 
comment to the following effect : That Samoans can never have bes 
the navigators Judge Fornander believes them to have been. No op 
would have been more interested than Mr. Stevenson to find so mua 
coufimatory evidence of a fact now generally admitted—that upwart 
of six hundred years ago Samoans made long and extensive voyages ° 
various groups of islands in Eastern Polynesia. Mr. Stair has not fe 
it necessary to refer to the fact that the Tokelau and Ellice Grony 
were colonized by the Samoans, and that there is undoubted eviden: 
of the settlement of Samoans from Manu‘a amongst the origin: 
inhabitants of the Tarawa Archipelago (Gilbert Islands). 

From the King of Atafu (Tokelau Islands) I received a few yea: 
ago interesting confirmation of the inter-island communication whic 
was almost constantly going on in those days. In the course of | 
king’s narrative he recited the following verse :— 


Ai sa Sulu ‘e vave mai, 

O le aitu o Sa Sulu,— 

B ave le vaa ia Fafie; 

© Masu ma Loga e tautai 

O le vaa na alu ai Fafie (i Fakaofo) 
A ua nofo Futa e fai 

Le vaa na 00 mai ai 

O le igoa o le vaa, o ‘Tautele’ 

Ua ave i Samoa le vaa na fai.” 


Fafie here referred to was the god (attw) of the clan Sulu. ; 
became on the death of Leua (King of Fakaofo) king of that isleg 


; 
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ut before this no less than two hundred people made allegiance and 
fered sacrifice tohim. Now, this Fafie had as his awawna, or servant, 
Samoan boat carpenter, referred to here, named Futa. The canoe in 
hich Futa had come from Samoa, being out of repair, Futa set to 
ork to repair it. The name of that canoe was Tautele. In that 
uta returned to Samoa with some of Fafie’s children. 

In the course of the same narrative the King of Atafu recited the 
mg which has preserved the legend in Atafu (which is carefully kept 
y the royal family of Malietoa in Samoa), viz.: that during the course 
a great war between Atafu and Fakaofo, a party of natives from the 
rmer island, being driven out to sea, found their way to Samoa, and 
rived at Malie, in Upolu, where Malietoa had his royal seat. The 
gitives were asked by Malietoa, ‘‘ Whence they had come?” To 
hich they replied, “From. Atafumea.” ‘How had they found their 
ay?” ‘Kua hav. a matagi” (Brought by the wind) they then 
plied. The principal man of that party became Malietoa’s tulafale. 
Ei orator (fai lauga) of Malie is the descendant of that man,.and 
ars the name of Tuiatafu, and the title of Auimatagi. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Stair has not preserved in the 
ndering of the names in the course of his paper a uniform system of 
elling. 

P. 100.—Rata is Lata on the south side of Savaii, where the legend 
the sacred forest is still preserved.* 

No Samoan will admit, as Mr. Stair thinks it necessary to do 
p. 101 and 117), that the pusi referred to in the legend is other than 
e pusi of the sea (the sea eel). They see no difficulty whatever in 
e pust being able to live in the /ata forest which is on the coast, 

P, 124.—The Samoan fa/fa is stil] pointed out in the west of Savaii, 
sar to Falealupo. 

P. 127.—The ceremony of Lulu‘u observed, as Mr. Stair says, on 
@ occasion of deposing a chief and depriving him of his ao, was 
formed in the case of Malietoa Mataafa, now in exile in the 
arshall Islands, by those who had bestowed on him the title of 
lalietoa. His body was sprinkled with coco-nut water on board of 
e German ship:of-war that was about to convey him and his com- 
nions into exile. And the fact that this ceremony had been duly 
rformed was publicly made. known, the name of Auimatagi appearing 
ongst others on the printed notice. 

It is interesting, however, to note further that it is possible to 
= the title from a chief by another and an allied ceremony called 


*Jt must be remembered that Matatia, from whom Mr. Stair procured the 
rrative of the voyages, was a Rarotongan, and he naturally uses Rata instcad of 
ta, in accordance with his own language, just as the Maoris do, who have very 
ll traditions of Rata and the building of this celebrated cance, and its convey 
ice to the coast by birds.—Eprrors. 
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both Lulu‘w and Faalanu. Young warriors of rank in the ela 
having the traditional power to confer or-remove the title in questi; 
may be selected, or, as some say, would volunteer to perform 

ceremony of Vaalanu. These young men would have to take a b 
filled with water in front of the house in which the chief was sitt: 
with his ¢wlafale and attendants. They would then be required | 
lave out the whole of the water on to the ground with their han 
Meanwhile, however, the chief whose title was to be thus remow 
could, with his assistants, prevent by violence the accomplishment 
the purpose. History. tells of some who were clubbed to death whii 
attempting this task. 


THE MALAYO-POLYNESIAN THEORY. 


By Joun Fraser, LL.D., Sypyey. 


ee ee 


(For Abbreviations and Geographisal List see Appendix.] 


VE 


FEW weeks ago, I was reading a volume of the Journal and 
- Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
and—that for 1839—and in it J found a vocabulary of the dialect 
cen in the Maldive Islands. Many of the words there seemed 
iliar to me, and so I proceeded to examine them; and now I think 

throw some light on the Malayo-Polynesian theory as to the 
in of the languages of the South Seas. 

he Maldives are a group of many small islands, about 400 miles 
he west of Ceylon. From Ceylon they received their population 
e hundreds of years ago; and in token of their connexion with 
lon, the Sultan of the Maldives still sends. every year to the Ceylon 
ernment a present of some of the handsome mats which his people 
re, A mere inspection of this vocabulary shows that the language 
ndian-—a mixture of Dravidian and Pali, and thus the same in 
acter as the Singhalese. In the Maldives, there may be a small 
yortion of Persian-Arabic words, for the inhabitants are Mol am. 
ans. The Pali is one of the Prakrit or original vernacular 
uages of India of the Aryan family ; it is the sacred language of 
Singhalese and of all other Buddhists, for it is the language of 
t holy books, and in it Sakya Muni preached to and taught his 
iples in the sixth century B.c. The Pali is thus an ancient 
uage, and was widely used two thousand years ago, not only in 
ia and Ceylon, but also in the Eastern Peninsula, where the 
mese and other races are at this hour Buddhist and speak dialects 
ided on the Pali. From this peninsula the Malays are said to 
e come about six or seven hundred years ago.* It is therefore 
orically possible that the Malay language may contain a Pali 


* Marsden contends that the Malays came from Sumatra to Malacca in the 
[th century of our era, 


2 8 . N. 
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element in it, akin to the Pali in Maldivean, in Singhalese, an 
Sanskrit; for Sanskrit is only the ‘ polished” literary form of 
Aryan speech of which Pali is one of the Prakrits. Therefore, ; 
find in the Malay any words which may be justly associated 
similar forms in Pali and Sanskrit, I am primd facie doing a reason 
thing in saying that their common origin is at least possible. 

Further, the earliest population of Ceylon was Dravidian) 
pre-Aryan, and a considerable proportion of it is so still—of the. 
race as the darker-coloured people who now occupy most of the I 
countries south of the Vindhya Mountains, and especially ona 
Coromandel and Malabar Coasts, from which many immigrants 1 
have originally come to Ceylon. In the forests of this island are 
Veddahs, a still earlier black race, rude and untamed, who are tho 
to be akin to the blacks of Australia. The Dravidian tribes of 
Dekkan and Southern India are descended from that black race wa 
oceupied the whole of India before the Aryans came in; and s 
ethnologists believe that portions of that black race were, by/ 
Aryan invasion of India, driven onwards into the Eastern Penina 
Indonesia, and Oceania, and that the Melanesians near our shores 
their modern representatives. 

Now, if that is so, it is not extravagant to allege that the Mal! 
vocabulary has some traces of a connexion with Melanesian words: 
I can certainly show in the Maldive language a Dravidian elem 
which has come from Ceylon and Southern India, And, if’ 
Melanesians are of Indian origin, they and their language must 
connected to some extent with the black Dravidian races there. 

And, again, if we can satisfy ourselves that the Maldive lange 
is akin to the Malay, and that both originally have a close relatio: 
Indian languages, we can then see the tide of migration flowing, on: 
one hand, to the east and south-east from India into Further India) 
what is now called the Malay Archipelago; and, on the other, f; 
India and Ceylon west and south-west into the Maldives and onws 
into Madagascar, where the reigning language is well known tol 
branch of the so-called Malayo-Polynesian family. Southern 
would thus be the apex of a triangle, representing by two of its 5 
the south-eastern and south-western direction of the same mixtur 
Pali and Dravidian dialects. It seems to me very difficult in 
other way than this to account for the presence of a langua x 
Madagascar, not far from the coast of Africa, which is clearly m 
the same as that of Samoa, in the middle of the South Seas— 
degrees of longitude apart. 4 

And, if this relationship between the Malay and Maldiy 
languages should be established, the whole Malayo-Polynesian the 
falls to the ground; for then, the Polynesian is not derived fro 
Malay, but the resemblance which some words in Polynesian b 
the Malayan arises from the fact that the Polynesian, the 
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/ Maldivean, and the Malagasy are all sister dialects, springing from 
same language-stocks in India. 

Considering the importance of this inquiry, I regret very much 
t the Maldivean vocabulary which I have is so scanty and inadequate 
a full investigation ; and I should be glad to know where I can find 
fuller account of the language of the Maldive islanders. I will, 
wever, now examine what I have of it. 


. CoMPARISON oF Matpives, Inp1an, Mauay, anpD Oceanic Worpbs: 


‘1. In the Maldives, an elder brother is called bébe,.a younger 
ther is koku ; in Malay, the eldest brother of the family is abang, 
1 any younger brother is kakak. Here it is certain that kakak and 
‘mu are the same word, and yet it cannot be pretended that the 
alays of Indonesia ever settled in the Maldives so as to convey their 
rd thither. Then, again, bébe and abang are both taken from baba 
papa, a common word for ‘father.’ A respectful way of addressing 
nan older than one’s self is to call him ‘father.’ ‘Father’ in Mal. is 
pa, in Mald. baffa. 
2. ‘Language’ in Mal. is bhasa, in Mald. bas, in Sk. bhash, ‘to . 
k’; in P. basa, ‘speech’; in Dr. pesu, ‘speak’: in some islands 
the N.-H. pasa, bisa, .vosa, visi, (v)asaig, ‘speak.’ Are these not 
the same word ? and is it possible that the Ebtdan words of black 
n of the N.-H. can have come from the Mongolian Malays? Is it 
b more rational to. say that they have all come from the same source 


dia ? 
3 In the Mald., wida-nz is ‘lightning,’ where mz is a termination ; 
is the Sa. (wila) wila, ‘lightning’; Ef. says fil, ‘lightning,’ and’ 
i says liva (by transposition for vila); the common Australian word 
‘fire’ is wi, and N.-B. has mi-mi, -‘ lightning ’—all from the same 
t ma, ‘to shine’ ;. Sk. bhd, ‘to shine, to be bright’; mahas, ‘light, 
tre.’ The P. is bhdsa, ‘light, radiance,’ and vyju (for vidzu), 
htning.’ Now, I ask, How did wida get to the Maldives, diva (for 
) to Fiji, uila (for wila) to Samoa, and wi to Australia, if they did 
come from one common source? I need not add that in phonology 
change of d into / is indisputable ; so wida =wila. 
4. ‘Marriage’ in Mal. is kawin ; in Mald. it is kawent. Did the 
Idiveans borrow their name for marriage from the Malays? They 
t have been a poor lot if they had not a word of their own for so 
ie a thing as a marriage, but had to borrow one from abroad. 
‘5. ‘Pig’ in Saibai, an island of T.-S., pet eal by an! Papuans, is 
a on the coast of N.-G., just opposite, ‘ pig’ is baroma; in 
ud. it is (b)urw; in Mal. it is babi ; in Sa. (b)alow and pua-ka ; in- 
k. bara-mban ; and in T. puka. The root idea in all is ‘fat’; Sk. 
pi-van, ‘fat’; Ba. pu-ta, ‘fat.’ How is it that the Mald. ’wru, the 
. burum, the M. boro-ma, and Daudai baro-ma, and the Sa. alow (for 
ro-u) are‘so much alike? Have these people all borrowed from one 
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another the name of so common an animal as the ‘pig’? Can 
Samoans have borrowed from the blacks of T.S8., and they again f 
the Maldives, 70 degrees away ? 

6. In Mald., ‘oar’ is vali; in M. ba-ra (that is, bala); Epit 
vela and ba-heluo ; N.-B. says wo; and the Samoans and other P 
nesians, fofe and foi. The Malay bas no corresponding word. 
how is it thal the blacks of Motu and Epi have the same word! 
‘oar’ as the Mohammedaus of the Maldives! Did these blacks imp 
their word from those distant islands? The Malays did not brin 
for they have not the word. Then, in the Samoan word jo‘e th 
stands for the elision of a consonant, usually &, but in this cx 
evidently vr, 1, which are pronounced almost alike by these islandeé 
and wo again in N.-B. is the same root, but without the ending /i ort 
Thus the Samoans and other brown Polynesians, the blacks: 
Melanesia, and the Maldiveans of Indian origin all use the same wy 
for ‘oar.’ How is this? Can we not best account for this factt 
saying that these people, some way or other, all got their languas 
frow the same fountain, but its waters were not Malayan ? 

7. The Maldives call the ‘deep sea’ kadu. Now, du is a ne 
formative in Dravidian, in Motuan, and in Australian; the re 
therefore, is Aa, which in Sk. means ‘ to burn, to be hot, to be shary 
in fact, kodw is a Tamil (Dravidian) word meaning ‘to be sharp a 
pungent.’ But, in its form, sadw is not Sanskrit ; for du'is a pure 
Dr, termination. The Maldiveans therefore got this word from Southe 
India. [n its meaning it corresponds with the Latin sal, ‘salt, t 
sea, ior the sea is the salt water. In Eastern and other languagi 
the vowel w is apt to become 7, like the German w, that is, the modifi 
w; for Miiler is the English name Miller. Thus, kadu may becor 
kadi. Now, in all the Oceanic languages, there is the constant inté 
change of & and ¢, as in Samoan at this hour. Therefore hadi becon- 
¢adi, and that is the M. word for ‘sea-water.’* Of the same origin a 
the Ebudan words for ‘sea’ throughout the New Hebrides, tasi, tai 
tas, tis, tai, tet, the Fiji tathi, and the Samoan tai; but tasi, tahi, 6 
also mean ‘salt,’ like Lat. sal. Tt seems to me that here 
Melanesian and Polynesian words for ‘ sea’ are clearly traceable to 
Tamil kadu, which is thoroughly Dravidian in form, although its : 
ka exists also in the Aryan languages, as in Greek Ka-t-w, * 1 bur 
And the Malay has no share in the parentage of these words f 
‘sea,’ He says ‘deep sea,’ laut; ‘inland sea,’ tasek—words whi 
come, no doubt, from the same root ka, but are not formed fro 
it in the same way as tadi, tasi. For ‘sharp’ the Malay from t 
same root says tajam, where the 7 stands for ad. From t 
examples I would strongly urge my opinion that the Samoan and oth 


* In fact, ka and ta, da are two forms of the same original root ‘to b 
ef. Gr. darw, kaw ‘1 burn.’ 
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ynesian dialects are not. Malayan, and that the Polynesian, 
lanesian, aud Malayan Janguages are all sprung from the same 
t-source in India. 
8. The Mald. for ‘small’ is kuda,; the P! is Ahuddc. This I take 
ye the origin of Awtu, which is the word for ‘louse ’in Malay, and, 
lightly varied forms, in ali Melanesia. To the P. khuddo, ‘small,’ 
corresponding Sk. words are ‘dtu, ‘au insect, a worm ’; koteka, ‘a 
m’; chutt, ‘to become small.’ For ‘a louse,’ the Sk. has heca-kite, 
head-insect.? The Malay for ‘small’ is kete. Strange to say, one 
two Australian tribes have kudtta to mean ‘a louse.’ Now, there 
ms to me to be no reason to doubt that the Malay got his Auéw from 
Pali khuddo; and if the Malay got it there, is it not likely that 
Melanesians and Polynesians also got it there, independently of 
Malay? For, on the evidence, the Malayo-Polynesian theory 
ald prove too much ; it would prove that the Melanesians also are 
lays, for they too have the word kutw; and so that argument would 
ng us near to a reductio ad absurdum. 
9, The next Mald. word is futw. ‘a boy.’ This is the P. poto, the 
ung’ of any animal, and the Mal. muda, ‘ young,’ and budak or 
ong, ‘a boy.” The Sk. putra (for puta) is ‘son, and péta is 
ung’; old Latin putus is ‘a boy, Lat. pu-er, ‘a boy’; pull-ws, ‘a 
ken,’ Gr. polos, Eng. ‘a foal.’ J do not know that there is any 
nate word in the Dr. languages of India, although probably there 
| But, is it not clear that these examples show the Malay to have, 
ome of its words at least, a close relation to the Aryan languages of 
ia and Europe? It has, no doubt, other elements mixed with this, 
one of its sources is surely Indian. Now, if we find that the 
lagasy is similar to the Malay, shall we say that the Malagasy is 
en from the Malay? No; I say that they both came froin Indias 
that the same stream bifurcated through the Maldives to Mada- 
car, and through the Eastern Peninsula into what is now Malaysia. 
en they want to say ‘son,’ the Maldiveans change futu into 
», and this change seems to me to assist in explaining the 
in of the Latin filius, which has so much perplexed Latin 
mologists; for it would thus be only a variant form of putus, 
Jus, hence 7 for @.* N.-B. has bul, ‘young, a youth,’ and S. has 
j-wo, ‘young’; but I am not sure tiat these are connected with 
fulu, for the Tukiok has bara-na, ‘young,’ and An. has in-hal-av, 
youth.’ These seem rather to be allied to the Sk. bdla, ‘ young, a 
ld’; phal, ‘to burst, to bear fruit.’ That reminds me that I have 
itted to state that the Mald. futw, and the other words I quoted 
Her it, are connected with the Sk. root bhi, ‘to come into being’ 5 
ita, ‘a living being, a son, a child.’ 


* Filius somewhat resembles the Greek vloy but Prof. Curtius (‘ Greek Ety- 
logy ’) says ‘ The suffix, but this alone, is the same as the Lawn jil-ius.’ 
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10, The Mald. suffix auxiliary verb, ‘to do, to make,’ is hua 
This is the Mal. karya, the M. kar-aia, and the Sk. kri (kar), : 
probably the tari of Duke of York Island, and the ¢area of Santo. 

11. ‘Fish’ in the Maldives is called mas, in Maewo and Sa 
mast, mansi. How is so striking a resemblance to be accounted f 
The Malay has no claim here, for his word for fish is ika. But 
Sk. for ‘fish’ is matsya, and the P. is maccho. I infer that 
ancestors of some of the Melanesian tribes must have been, at so 
time, in India. 

12. ‘Spirit, life’ in Mald. is ruha; in Mal. ruh is ‘ spirit.’ 
Mald. handi is ‘a demon, a sprite,’ in Mal. antu, in Sa. aitw. Obsex 
here that di in handi was originally du, as in No. 7 above. Did 1 
Maldives here borrow from the Malay, and the Samoan from 1 
Malay? Have they not all been drinking from the same fountain ?! 

13. The Maldiveans say ti-beng, ‘to stop or remain’ ; the nati 
dialect of North Behar (India) says thi-ka-b, ‘remain’; the Mal. } 
ting-gal, ‘remain’; N.-B. has ti-gal, ki, koko (k for ¢); the Sa. is 
‘to stand’; Fiji has toka, ‘stand’; tiko, ‘stay.’ Many islands of ti 
New Hebrides say ¢oko, ‘stay.’ The root-form-of all these words is t! 
Sk. s-tha, ‘to stand’; Lat. sto. Has the Malay here produced ti 
Ebudan toko, toka, tiko? Are they not all, Malay and Melanesi) 
alike, more closely related to the Maithili thikab, the Mald. ti-ber 
the root being s-tha, from which the Pali has thanam, ‘standing’? ! 
Malay root ti- cannot produce the others in to-, but the Pali-Sk. ¢h, 
can produce them both. 

14. For ‘light, clear day, dawn,’ the Maldiveans say ali, and f 
‘fire’ ali-fang. Here the fang is a causative suffix, from the root J. 
ba, ‘to make.’ It thus corresponds with the Lat. -ficus (in beneficus, dee 
which also. comes from the same root. The word-makers were rig 
who first said ali-fang for ‘fire,’ for ‘fire’ is the ‘ light-producer.’ 
word for ‘fire’ in Mal. is api, but this must be a different word fro 
at, for p cannot change into Z. But in Ef. ali-ati is ‘ daylight,’ and 
Mlk., Ef., and S. alo, ale, elo, ial is ‘sun’ and An. has ahli, ‘to burt 
Tn Sa. ali-ali is ‘to appear,’ and alo-alo is ‘sunbeam’; the P. alo-ko 
‘light’; the Mal: ari is ‘ day,’ and, in some parts of the ea 


kali-ha is-‘sun,’ and gal-ap, is ‘lightning.’ In Fiji kalo-kalo is a ‘s 
The root of all the words in this paragraph is the Aryan ka, ‘to bur 
as in Greek xa-ww, but the nearest approach to them in form is the ] 
kdlu, ‘to burn” I conclude, therefore, that the Melanesian 
Samoan words do not come from the Malay ari, but that the Mala 
and all the rest come from a common source in India. . 
15. That the idea of ‘ black’ is connected with ‘burning’ is po 
by the derivation of ‘ Ham,’ ‘Ethiopian,’ and other words ; hence th 
Mald. kalu, ‘black,’ is the Dr. kdlu just quoted. The Dr. also has ka 
‘black.’ The Sk. is kala j the P. is kalo, ‘black, dark blue’; the 
is gal-ap, gol-ita, klam, ‘dark’ (cf. Latin clam, ‘secretly’ = ‘keep | 
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). In M., kore-ma is ‘black,’ and in N.-B. korog; Miriam Tslatid 
S. says gole-gole, ‘black.’ In the N.-H., Epi says me-koli-ko; and 
o says (k)uri-ca, ‘black.’ In Samoan, (k)wi-‘wli is ‘black,’ and 
is almost the same as the Ebiadan words of Malo and Epi. 
v are we to account for all thesé resemblances? It is absurd to 
that the Malays, who are a recent people, have spread them abroad 
ywhere. The Ebidans and Papuans are far more ancient im situ 
1 the Malays, and cannot have received their languages from them. 
16. ‘To blaze’ in Mald. is hulw, which also means ‘live embers.’ 
Pukiok huru-ru is ‘blaze,’ and in Ma. huru is ‘the glow’ of the sun 
ff fire. Do not these words closely approximate to each other? 
yet it cannot be said that the brown Maories got their word from 
black Tukiok islanders, nor they from the Mohammedans of the 
dive Islands. They are all from a common source in India, from 
ch also came the cognate Latin (b)wro, ‘I burn.’ That root-source 
a, ma, as in Sk. bhd, ‘to shine’; bhdlu, ‘sun.’ The Mal. bara, 
bers,’ is from the same root, and the Sa. sulu, ‘torch,’ is the same 
he Ma: Awrw. ‘Burn’ in Mal. is bakar, and ‘blaze’ is niala. The 
. blacks say (h)wrem, ‘to burn,’ and the Dravidians of India say 
It is clear that wrem is close to uri, but very far from the Malay 
bakar. 
7. The Mald. fura-na is ‘life.’ Here I observe at once that, in 
aldives, -na is used as a formative to nouns, as it is in the whole 
ceania, except Malaysia. Nothing is more familiar to students of 
languages of the Pacific than this na, either as a prefix or affix to 
forms. The root fura has f and r for 6 and J, for. the Pali 
inal is bala-bi, ‘to live.’ This bala is extremely like the Fijian 
, ‘to live,’ and the Sa. (b)ola, ‘life.’ Eromanga and Efate have 
;, mole; mol (for bula),.and the forms ma-wri, ma-ult, used elsewhere 
at. group, I compare with the Sa. ola (for bula). I take them to 
eally adjectives formed with the prefix ma, as in many Samoan 
ds, The original root of all is the Sk. bd (bhava), ‘to, tive, to 
, to become,’ whence Sk. bhdta, ‘a living being,’ and Lat. vita, 
, as in No. 9 above. . 
8. The Mald. buri is ‘back’; and ‘aft’ or ‘behind’ is furagas, 
is certainly the Sa. muli, ‘behind, the end’; Ma. (i-)mri, 
nind’; 8. pult-na, ‘back’; N.-B. muru-na, ‘back.’ The Mal. has 
t, bala-kang, ‘back.’ The P&li root is para, ‘away, back, aside,’ 
which all these words come. The M. muri-na, ‘the back’ of 
hing, and muri-muri, ‘outside,’ are very close to the Pali and 


divean in meaning. 
I might go on to examine in detail many other. words in this 
divean vocabulary, but to do so would occupy too many pages of 
Journal. I will therefore note down briefly a few other 
mblances, writing the Maldivean always first and then its 


nates, 
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19. ‘All, Auri-ha. Cf. P. puro, pura-no, ‘full’; Sk. prt, ‘tod 
pi-par-mi, *T fill’; N.-G. mura, ‘all’; N.-B. para, vurw, ‘all’; 
bura, ‘full’; Mal. bulah, ‘complete’; Ma. poro, ‘to be finisha 
Oceanic sefulu, sanga-furn, 10; for ten is ‘all’ the cuaee 

20. ‘Ascend,’ drang. Cf. Ma. ara; Dr. eru, ‘rise up.’ 

21. ‘Blood,’ 7é Cf. Maithili, /al, ‘red’; M. ra-ra, ‘blood’; 
darah, ‘blood’; N.-H. ra, ta, ja, nda, dra, dai, rai, de, ‘bl 
Papuak, éa-ra, ‘red’; Loy. e-dra, dera-dera, ‘red.’ In Polynesian 
ra, are restricted to the meaning of ‘sun.’ Sk. root is dah, ‘to bun 
raga, ‘red colour’; rak-ta, ‘ red.’ 

22. ‘Beat,’ ta-lang ; -lang here is a verbal suffix. Cf. Sa. ta,;, 
strike’; ta-ta, ‘to flap the wings’; ¢atau, ‘to tattod’; M. da dai 
‘to beat’; Sk. tad ; P. ta-leti, ‘to beat.’ There is no similar wore 
Malay. 

23. ‘Breast, wro-ma-ti. The ti here is a suffix corresponding; 
the Dr. dw, and ma is a very common suffix in Polynesian. With4 
‘ breast,’ cf. Sa, su-su, ‘breast’; wso, ‘a brother or sister’ (i.e., of f 
same ‘breast’); P. wo, uram, ‘breast.’ rae Sk. root is sz, ‘sun 
from which Curtius takes the Greek vios, ‘ oni 

24. ‘Bitter,’ nit. Cf. M. hist, ‘pain’; Papuak idi-ta, ‘bitte 
Ma, t-ti, ‘shine’; Sa. fo, ‘sharp,’ ti-ga, ‘ache, pain’; Fiji dhl 
‘shine’; P. ditthi, ‘splendour,’ titta-ko, ‘bitter.’ The root is di. 
da), ‘to burn’; dhi aspirated trom di accounts for Aiti. 

25. ‘Day,’ duas. Cf. Loy. dhé, du, ‘sun *; Epi, ndae, ‘sun. 
ropt is dah, ‘shine’; Pali diva, ‘by day.’ 

26. ‘Die,’ maru-wedany. Cf. Epi and Ambrym maro, mar, ‘dil 
P. maro, ‘death’; Aust. balu-n, ‘dead.’ Sk. root mri (mar), * to ¢ 

27. ‘Drink, long. Cf. Mlk. S., and Maewo bui, pei, mb 
Polynesian wai, ‘water’: Aust. ‘bose ‘water.’ Sk. root pa, 
drink’; P. payi, ‘dr inking’ payo, ‘water.’ 

28. ‘Eat,’ khang ; ‘food,’ kata. Of. N.-H. caig, hag, kani; Pape 
ani, an, yan ; Polynesian kai. Sk. root oben ad; Paliada, | 

29. ‘Kye,’ lo. Cf. Ef. lo, leo, le, ‘to see’ ean. lah, ‘shine’; 
roha, ‘to look.’ Sk. root Jus, ‘shine,’ lok, ‘to see’ ¥ P. las-ati, ‘shi 
Sk, dah, ‘burn,’ da, ‘cut.’ Cf. also Sa. la, ‘sun,’ from its bd 
brightness. hi 

30. ‘Haif) ‘a part,’ bde. Cf. Sa. va-vae, ‘to divide’; Dr. pd 
part,’ pa-gu, ‘to divide,’ pa-di, ‘half’; Sk, pha, ‘to divid 
Hebrew, mbp ( palith), ‘to divide,’ 7 

31. ‘Hot,’ hue ; ‘lime,’ hunt. Ch M. hure- -ru, ‘flame’; | 
huru, the ‘glow’ of ai sun, ‘ warm,’ &e, See No. 16. : 

32. ‘Knee,’ kaku. Cf. N.-B. kaki-na, ‘leg,’ and 'To, (Miri 
Island) kakne, ‘knee.’ 

33. ‘Large,’ bodu. Of. M. bada. 


34. ‘Leg,’ fa. Cf M. ae, Sa, wae, The root is ba, ‘to 
Greek Ba-iww, 
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35. ‘Pleasant’ (to the senses), molu ; ‘soft,’ madu. Cf. Sa. mailr-e, 
easant’; An. mul-mul, ‘soft’; Tuk. malua, ‘soft.’ 

36. ‘Ripe’ (of fruit), faw. Cf N.-B. mau and masi, N.-H. matu, 
, Ma. mo, mau, Sa. matua, Mal. masak. Sk. root ma, ba, ‘to 
n’; P. pact, ‘ripe,’ pacati, ‘to cook.’ 

37. ‘Scissors,’ katuru. Cf. N.-B. kut-kut, Ma. kuti-kut. Dr. root 
lu, ‘sharp,’ as in No. 7 above. 

88. ‘Dog,’ balu. Cf. To. omai, 8a. mai-le, ‘dog.’ Root ba, as in 
g. bark, bay ; Fr. aboyer. 

39. ‘To sinart, to throb,’ kar-ang. Cf. M. he-yara, ‘to smart’ (he 
reflexive prefix), yara-gara, ‘hot’; N.-B. karat, ‘to bite’ ; Tuk. 
0, ‘to desire’ earnestly ; Ma. koro-tw, ‘desirous’; Mal. goring, ‘ to 
il.’ The root is ka, as in Sk. kam, ‘to burn,’ kéma, ‘love’; Gr. 
w, ‘I burn.’ 

40, ‘Spider,’ maku-nu. Of. M. mage-la. See No. 44 below. 

41. ‘Thunder,’ gu-guri. Cf. N.-B. kurug, Fiji kuru, 8. wruru. 
root kw, ‘to make a noise.’ 

42. ‘Water,’ feng (for fa-ng). Cf. Polynesian wai, ‘water’; Sa. 
iefs) taw-fa ; Aust. bado. 

42, ‘Weak’ (faint), bali. Of. Sa. vai-vai, Ef. mai-lua. From the 
e root as § Die.’ 

44, ‘Web’ (of spider), wa; weave,’ wiyang. Cf. M. vala-vala, 
bweb’; Sa. leve-leve (for vala-vala). Sk. root va, ve, vap, ‘to 
ve, 

45. ‘Face,’ munw. Cf. Dr. mun, ‘before’; Brahui (of Beluchistan, 
n to the Dravidian) mon, ‘face.’ The original root is ma, ‘to begin,’ 
ich in Sk. takes the form of bhi (bhava), ‘to begiu to he,’ and from 
ich also comes the Poly. ma-ta, ‘face,’ ‘the beginning or point of 
thing,’ Sa. a-mata, ‘to begin ;’ but Poly. mata, ‘eye,’ comes from 
- original root ma, ‘to see.’ Thus, the two words mata, ‘face,’ and 
ta, ‘eye, are quite distinct in their origin, and should be entered 
our Polynesian dictionaries as two separate words. 


In addition to these forty-five examples from the Maldive Islands, 
re are,two or three others which I may be permitted to introduce 
e, for I think that alone they would go far to prove that the 
layan and Oceanic languages have an intimate connexion with 
se of India. 

1. The Malay word for ‘female’ is be-tina. Here again is the 
lynesian suffix -na, but I do not know that the stem bedi exists any- 
iere in Polynesia, unless it has assumed the form -fine in fa-fine, 
oman ;” for the change of 6 into f, and of ¢ ord into n are quite 
vful. Now, one would suppose that if Malayan is an independent 
nguage, it will have a word of its own for so common and essential 
idea as ‘female,’ ‘woman,’ And yet I can prove that betina is 


29. WV. 
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borrowed from India, for I have already quoted the Sk. word bAziéa, 
living being,’ ‘a son,’ ‘a child,’ from the root bhi, ‘to come into beiti 
Observe that the noun bhdta is sufficiently general in meanin 
include ‘a son,’ ‘a daughter,’ and even ‘a spirit or demon; in wh 
last sense the Indian bidtas are malevolent sprites. This word bh 
passes into Maithili and becomes beta, ‘a son,’ beti, ‘a daughter.’ 
who can deny that beti-na, the Malay word for ‘female,’ is fo 
from beti ? 

2. Among the Motuans, who are brown Papuans occupying part’ 
the South Coast of British New Guinea, the word for ‘sleep’ 
mahuta. As they are coast men it is possible that they are descena 
from immigrant Polynesians, who, on my theory, landed there wl 
driven out of the islands of Indonesia by the invading Malays. Thi 
brown color would thus indicate the mixture of a fairer race with | 
native Papuan blacks. At all events, their word for ‘sleep’ is 
foreigner. And yet one would suppose that a word for so essentiu: 
thing as sleep should form part of the stock-in-trade of any race tk 
claims an independent origin. If, therefore, I can prove that + 
Motuan word for sleep is Indian, I have proved thereby that either t 
ancestors ofthese Motuans came from India, or were once long enous 
in contact with some Indian raca to adopt from them even t 
common words of their language. And, first, I observe that mahw 
has the initial syllable ma which occurs as a prefix in many Polynesis 
words. Then, the verb ‘to sleep’ in Maithili is sutab, of which the 
is the infinitive consonant; the remainder is suta, which, as eve 
Polynesian linguist knows, can become huta. Is there now any dow 
that the Motuan speech, in some of its words at least, has ele 
relations with India? And mahuta has no connexion with the Malan 
for their word for sleep is tidor. Nor have I found a trace of 
word mahuta anywhere in all Oceania except among the true Papuai 
of the Torres’ Straits Islands, who say wte-id, ‘sleep.’ Hence I considi 
it certain, that these Torresians and these Motuans have, in some w: 
or other, been connected with India in the far past ; and my theor 
-tends to show how such a connexion is possible. : 

In these forty-tive examples I have admitted no vowel or consonai 
changes which are not well established in philology ; indeed, in mo 
instances, the identity of the words quoted is clear without any cha 
it is also noticeable that the Papuan, Papuak, and Ebudan analogies- 
taken from among the Oceanic blacks—are the most striking, as migl 
be expected, if all these black tribes came originally from Souther 
India. The analogies also from Samoa and New Zealand are remari 
able. I shall endeavour to account for these furtheron. The only. : 
in which the Malayo-Polynesian theory can explain away all t 
identities is to allege that the Malay race peopled the Maldive Islanc 
which, in the face of history and probability, is a preposterous sup 
tion, The likelihood is that these islands got their first popula 
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n India, at a much earlier time than the Ceylon tradition points 
for the monsoons have always been in these regions, and the 
th-east monsoon would easily and, rapidly carry a vessel from the 
abar coast or from Ceylon to the Maldives by misadventure. Our 
wledge of similar experiences in the Pacific in quite recent times 
ws that a large boat’s crew of Polynesians-may be drifted ten or 
lve hundred miles by storms to unknown islands, and the Maldives 
only four hundred miles from Ceylon. Then, if Dravidians and 
shalese ouce reached the Maldives in that manner, and settled 
e, the tide of emigration thither established itself without difficulty, 
the south-west monsoon would carry boats from the islands back to 
coasts of India. I nave therefore no hesitation in believing that 
Maldives were known to the early native races of Southern India, 
occupied by them many centuries before the Malay existed as a 
» and language in Indonesia. Thus the Maley origin of these 
divean words is to me impossible. 
Another argument in my favour can be got from the terminational 
ns in both languages. The Maldivean words I have quoted com- 
ly end with the nasal ng, or the vowels a, u, 7; seldom with o; 
the Malayan has the very same peculiarities, although it has 
ngs in other consonants, as &, ¢, r, &c., more frequently than the 
diveati, In Malayan, the causative verb is men, meng, used as a 
(from the root ba, fa) ; in Maldivean, it is fang, wang, beng, used 
suffix. In most of these respects the P&li resembles both Malayan 
Maldivean, for it delights in the vowel endings a, u, 1, but has the 
ding more frequently than they have; it has also the anusvara 
ng to many of its words, which makes a final -am, for instance, in 
s to be sounded as -ang.. This again brings it near not only to 
divean and Malayan, but also to Samoan; for those who know 
oan will remember. how frequently nouns have -anga as an ending, 
is merely the Pali -am'with the anusvara, and vocalised by the 
ition of @ to suit the Polynesian habit of pronunciation. 
he mention of the Samoans reminds me now of another point in 
ur of my contention that the Polynesian dialects come from Indian 
not from Malayan lands. The Samoan, as is well known, has 
fs’ language ; that is, in addressing a chief, the speaker must: not 
certain words of everyday speech, but must substitute for them 
ain others which are specially reserved for that purpose, and other 
ds, different from these, are used when a high chief is spoken to; 
; in Samoan, when a common man eats, that is ‘ai, but toa chief 
must say taw-mafa, and to a high chief tau-te for ‘eat.’ Exactly 
same gradations are found in the Maldives, for, when you 
wiesce in the action or saying of a commoner there, you say héu 
pod, well, ‘all right’), to a man of the middle class you say labba, 
to the highest class ddds ; ‘eat’ is kang, higher is keng-ballawang, 
nest is fovioiukuluw-wang ; ‘walk’ is heng-gang, higher is durv- 
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wang, highest is wadai-gennawang. Now, in the Maithili of Beh: 
the Pali country—dquite a similar gradation of rank is marked by 
language; for there the rank both of the subject and the object, 
transitive verbs, causes the personal forms of these verbs to va 
four ways; thus, in each of the following sentences, the verb ‘s 
would have a different form——(1) He (a king) sees him (a king); (2% 
(a king) sees him (a slave) ; (3) He (a slave) sees him (a king); (4) E 
slave) sees him (a slave). Analogies in Samoan would run thus ; 
high chiefs talking would say ¢awte to each other ; a high chief mea 
to an inferior chief would say ¢au-maya to him; but either of tk 
addressing a commmoner, would say ‘az ; while a commoner would 
‘ai to another commoner. There can be no doubt that the Mai: 
custom, in this respect, is far anterior in point of time to the Saina 
How is this resemblance between them to be accounted for? 
custom is not Malayan, for the Malay has it not. It is true thas 
his intercourse with his superiors he uses very elevated languagy 
describe them, and depreciating terms for himself, as ‘your servz 
‘your beast of burden’; but that is not the Samoan way, nor i 
peculiar to the Malay; for it is Eastern. Something like the Sam 
custom prevails at the Courts of Java and Bali. A countryy 
coming into the presence of his rulers must use to them and in tt 
hearing certain words and phrases different from those of his ordim 
speech; but these courtly expressions are mostly taken from 
Indian langiages. The Bengali also and other languages of Ir 
have ‘respectful’ and ‘disrespectful’ forms of the verb; but I do> 
know that there is anywhere so close a correspondence as that betw 
the Maithili, the Maldivean, and the Samoan. 


My explanation of the whole matter under discussion is bri! 
this: The main oficina gentium for Oceania long, long ago was In: 
The whole extent of that peninsula was at a ver y early per 
probably more than twenty centuries before the Christian era, occuR 
by a pure black race, which I call Hamite; later on, there came int 
a Cushite race, also black, but more mixed than the Hamites. Tt 
two black races gradually spread onwards into Further In 
Indonesia, Australia, Melanesia, and the whole of the eastern is’ 
of the Pacific—the Hamites first and the Cushites after them. r 
of these black races are to be found in all of these regions, and ofter 
the two races apart, as in Australia and the New Hebrides ; for 
northern Ebidans are in many respects very different from | 
southern, and the Tasmanians differed somewhat from the Austral 
In Malacca there are dwarf blacks, as in the heart of Africa, and th 
are negroid blacks in the Philippines and even in J apan. In Eas 
Polynesia the aboriginal black population must have been very 6 
as these islands are so far removed from the Asian continent, 
consequently the traces of their occupation have been swamped b: 
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sequent flow of Polynesian immigrants ; but I ascribe the eyclopean 
ictures on Ponape Island and HKaster Island to these earliest settlers 
the black races everywhere—in India, Babylonia, Egypt—have. 
wn a liking for hugeness of architecture); and in some of the 
nds of the eastern Pacific, as Mangaia, the inhabitants are at this 
r decidedly blacker and coarser than other Polynesians, as if from 
ger infusion of black blood mingling with the brown men. Fiji 
» has two black races, those of the inverior and those of the coast, 
| these show important differences ja customs; so also in New 
nea. In many of the Indonesian islands there are aboriginal black 
es in the mountains of the interior, and so also in various places in 
ther India. In fine, I think it could be established with the 
‘probability that two black races, proceeding from India in 
ession, peopled the whole of the islands of Oceania. 
Then, long after the Aryans had taken possession of the Indian 
in, a Prakrit-speaking fair race from the two Indias came to occupy 
chief islands in Indonesia, driving the black aborigines into the 
untuins there, or further east towards New Cuinea and Fiji; these 
the ancestors of the present brown Polynesians. The incomers 
kave intermingled to some extent with the blacks, but probably 
much, for the brown Polynesians are mainly Caucasian in physique 
character.* 
Then, in the more recent centuries of the Christian eva, a race of 
ngolian origin came into Indonesia from the Further Peninsula and 
ve the Poiynesian ancestors from their possessions Some of the 
elled fled to the coasts of New Guinea; of these, the present 
tuans ave examples ; others, and the greater quantity, seem to have 
sed northwards, then eastwards, past the north coast of New 
inea and onwards to Samoa, avoiding the Papuak and Fijian 
nds, which were occupied by the original blacks in force, and in 
h numbers and so fiercely as to prevent any settlement of invaders. 
m Samoa, as an original seat, the Polynesians have spread into all 
other islands, absorbing or. in some cases, amalgamating with the 
ive blacks. On my theory, the Mongolians who came to Indonesia 
pted mostly the language of. the conquered Caucasians (just as the 
anese are now adopting English), and when fresh bands of 
ngolians arrived and enabled them to master all the islands, they 
continued to speak that dialect which is now called the Malay, and 
he lingua franca of the Hast, 
On this theory, there must be a close connexion between the 
ynesian and the Malayan languages, but not because the Polynesian 
taken from the Malay. The process in my opinion was quite the 


* In proof of this assertion, I need only refer to the Moriori portraits in lase 
ember number of this Journal. Were these two persons not known to be brown 
ynesians, the photo. would lead me to consider then Huropeaus 
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reverse ; they both came from the same stock, and the Malayar; 
Polynesian as to its origin. And, just as the Maldivean is evident]; 
mixture both of the Aryan Pali language of India and-of the speech 
the Dravida blacks of the Dekkan, so the languages of the Melanes 
region and of Samoa and New Zealand show a resemblance in th 
vocabularies, being all, more or less, the product of a similar union, a 
sprung in the distant past from the same original sources in India. 

There are other grounds, not linguistic, on which I could arg 
this question, but this paper is already too long. 


(To be continued.) 


ABBREVIATIONS FOR DIALECTS AND LANGUAGES. 


An., Aneityumese. Mel., Melanesian. 

Aust., Australian. Mik., Malekulan. 

Dr., Dravidian. N.-B., New Britain. 

Eb., Ebudan. N. G., New Guinea. 

Ef., Efate. N.-H., New Hebrides. 

En., English. P., Pali of India. 

Er., Eromangan. Poly., Polynesian. 

Fi., Fijian. S., Santo. 

Fr., French. Sa., Samoan. 

Lat., Latin. Sk., Sanskrit. 

Loy., Loyalty Islands. T., Tanna, 

M., Motuan. To., Islands in Torres Straits. 

Ma., Maori. Tuk., Tukiok, i.e. Duke of York Island.! 
Mal., Malay. T.-S., Torres Straits. i 


Mald., Maldivean. 


GEOGRAPHICAL, 


Dravida or Dravidians are the black non-Aryan races of Southern India; they: ha‘ 
twelve tribal dialects, but the chief of these is the Tamil of the Madras ooas 


Ebudan (adj.), belonging to the New Hebrides ; Ebudans, the people of the i 
Hebrides. I have formed this name from Lat. Ebddes, the Scottish Hebride 
as being convenient to use. The -islands of the New Hebrides which a 
referred to in this paper are Ambrym, Aneityum, Efate, Epi, Eromang 
Maewo, Malekula, Santo, Tanna, no one of which has a Polynesian dialect. 


{ 
a 


Indonesia, a convenient name for the Malay Archipelago. 


:| 
Loyalty Islands, the islands to the east of New Caledonia (Uvéa, Lifu, Maré, de. 
including the Isle of Pines, | 


Maithili, a dialect spoken by a mixed: people in Northern Behar, an 
Bengal. | 


Melanesians. I use this word in a comprehensive sense to mean all the blacks i 
Oveania, except the Australians. 


Motu, « district on the south-east coast of British New Guinea. 
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puan. I apply this to the people of New Guinea alone. 


tpuak. I have made this adjective from Papua, to describe all the islanders from 
New Guinea eastward towards Fiji and north of the New Hebrides; it includes 
New Britain, New Ireland, Duke of York Island, Solomon Islands, Banks’ 
Islands, &c., but not Fiji. 


ylynesian. I apply this term to the brown Polynesians only. 


skiok. This is the native pronunciation of Duke of York (island), a small island 
in the strait between New Britain and New Ireland. As there is another Duke 
of York Island in the Pacific, Tukiok is convenient to mean the language and 
people of this cne. 


orresians, the people who occupy the small islands in Torres Straits, between 
Australia and New Guinea. They are true Papuans. 


ac ciget oa at at Be 
Peay Ps 
ix 


re 


oe Be 
Smo Sos 


— 


ew Mw rete 


A to a‘erai te pahi ia “ Aere,” ua faatia aera i te iei nia ii 
pahi, e ua faauta a‘era i té vaamataeinaa i nia i te pahi. Te 
te i‘oa o taua na vaamataeinaa ra, 0 Aua-tamariirii, e o Aua-taatametu 
Tei mua i te rei pahi ra te too o Tai-iti-te-araraa te aitu te tia ne 
raa, e ua faautahia te marae e te fatarau o Oro. 
Ua faauta a’era i te tahud ia Arue-i-té-Fatu-nui, o te rave atoa * 
i te pu o Oro, “ Oro-taua,” e te pahu ra, o Tara-te-fei-arii. 
Tei nia a‘era taua na vahine ra, o Uru-ma-rai-tapu e o Uru-ma-re 
hau; e tue atura i nia i te pahi ra, ua to atura i ravo i te tai, 
Farara a‘era te mata‘i e toerau, huri a‘era i te hoe faatere. Nob 
a‘era taua na vahine rai te pae tautara, tere mai nei i te ura fenuas 
Tahaa. Paimi ihora i reira i ta raua tane, ia Raa-mau-riri, e aita: 
itea. 
Tia a‘era te ie, mau a‘era te hoe, noho a‘era na vahine i te pac ta: 
tara, haere atura i te uru fenua i Raiatea, e tapae atura i te tahua 


Fare-ohe. Ua puimi ihora i ta xaua tane, ia Raa-mau-riri, e aita) 
. \ 
itea. 


Te tia ra te ie, mau a‘era te hoe, noho atura raua i te pae tautarg 
Haere atura i te uru fenua i Haahine, imi ihora i ta raua tane, i 
Raa-mau-riri, e aore a‘era i itea. 


Te tia ra te ie, te mau ra te hoe, te noho ra rana i te pae tautara 


haere atura i te uru fenua i Moorea, paimi ra i ta raua tane, ia ie 
mau-riri, e aore a‘era i itea, 


* This interesting legend trom Tahiti, or rather from Raiatea, was collecte 
from the natives by the Rev. John Williams, the author of « Missionary Enterpris' 
in the South Seas” (London, 1846), and who was murdered by the natives o 
Eromanga, New Hebrides, on the 19th November, 1839, whilst attempting ti 
introduce the Gospel to those Islanders. He is generally knowr. as “ the marty 
Williams.” The MS., with others, passed into the lands of Mr Williams’s son 
the Rey. Samuel Tamatoa Williams, Congregational minister jn London, by whon 
it was given to our esteemed fellow-member, Dr. W. Wyatt Gil. Dr. Gill sent 
MS. to the Rev. E. Y. Cooper, now of Tutuila, Samoa, who induced our fell 
member, Miss Teuira Henry, of Honolulu, to make a translation of it for 
Society. To Miss Henry—the first of Tahitian scholars —we are indebted for 


THE LEGEND OF HONOURA. 


ooo 


VHE ship “ Aere”(') was launched, the sails were set up on the 
ship, and it was manned by companies of the district. These 
e the names of those companies: Aua-tamariirii(?) and Aua- 
ta-metua. (*) 

At the figurehead of the ship stood the image of the god Ta‘-iti-te- 
ran, (*) and there were placed on board a temple (°) and an altar to 


And they conveyed on board the priest Arue-i-te-Fatu-nui,(®) who 
with him Oro’s trumpet—Oro-taua,(’) and the druin—Tara-te-fei- 

- (®) 

Then there embarked the ladies—Uru-ma-rai-tapu,(°) and Uru-ma- 

hau,(?”) and when they arrived on board, the ship was pushed off 
the deep. 

The breeze set in, it was a north-westerly wind, and the steering 

dle was let down. Those ladies sat. towards the helm, and they 

d to the forests of the land of Tahaa. There they searched for 

r lover, Raa-mavu-riri, (!) but he could not be found. 

The sails were set, the paddle guided, the two ladies sat towards the 

n, and they went to the forests of the land of Raiatea, and landed 

he assembly-ground of Fare-ohe. There they searched. for their 

r, Raa-mau-riri, but he could not be found. 

The sails were still set, and the paddle guided, and they two sat 

ards the helm. They went to the forests of Huahine, (2) and 

ched for their lover, Raa-mau-riri, but he could not be found. 

he sails were still set, the paddle still guided, and they two sat 

atds the helm. They went to the forests of the land of Moorea, 

then searched for their lover, Raa-mau-riri, but he was not 


Mae 


cult work of translating a document, much of which is, we believe, couched in 
% now obsolete and lost to the Tahitians themselves. Thanks ‘to the care 

which the Rev. E. V. Cooper has copied the document, we trust that few, if 
errors have crept into the original Tahitian. The paper is valuable as having 
: written down at.a time when the knowledge of their ancient lore yet remained 
, the Tahitians.—Epirors. 


30.IV. 
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Tere atura i te uru fenua i Tahiti, i te outu i Tatatua, i te ana 
Pofatu-rau. Na uta ‘tura taua pue vahine ra, o Uru-ma-rai-tapu, 
o Uru-ma-rai-hau, tae atura raua i Vai-mabanahana, hopu atura i | 
vai, e oti a‘era, te baere maira o Teena, te hoa o.te Arii Ta‘ihias 
Tautira, ua manava maira, nao maira: “ Manavea orua, & Uru-ma- 
tapu eo Uru-mea-rai-hau. 

E vahine purotu te tahi, e vahine rairai noa te tahi, e ua na o ave 
o Teena i te mana‘o: “O te valtine rairai nei, na‘u ia, te vahii 
purotu nei, na ta‘n arii ra ia, na TaShia.” 

Haere atura tava taata ra o Teena i tai('®) i te Ariira, ua pa 
atura : ‘ E vahine purotu te tahi, na oe ia, e vahine rairai noa te tah 
na‘u ia. Ua tia ia oe ra, e tarape ia vau i te pahi ia tipae mai 
uta nei.” Ua faatia a‘era te Arii; tiparehia ’tura te pahi, tipae maii 
i uta. 

Muri iho, riro atuva o Uru-ma-rai-tapu ei vahine'na Ta‘ihia ; rij 
attira o Uru-ma-raihau 6i vahine na Teena, arataihia “tura i uta roas 
te vad, i tona ra hau, parahi atura i reira e ua maoro, : 

Fanau atura ta raua tamaiti ra, o Aua-toa-i-Tahiti, e rahi a ‘eras 
uta: ite peho i Taaroa. : 
_ Tupu a‘era te tere 0 Aua-toa-i-Tabiti, e haere e iriti haere i te al! 
i Tahiti, ei ahu no te taupiti i to ratau tere e hoe ai. 


Ua hume a‘era i te maro uo, tiputa ihora i na purau e maha, Ui 
tave a‘era i te omore.ra ia Rua-i-paoa, poroi ihora i Tahiti e ati re 
a‘era. Tae atura i Punaauia, ua pee maira te manava (2!) 0 te arii vahii 
ra, o.Te-more-arii-vahine i Punaauia, ia Aua-toa-i-Tahiti. Haarna ihon 
taua. arii Ya, 0-Aua-toa-i-Tabiti, ho atura i te fenua mau, 

Ua parau aturaoia i te metua vahine: ‘Ua oti ta tatou-oro‘a, te: 
ra ta‘u parau iti ia oe, 6 ta‘u metua vahine, e haere au e tadto i tas 
vahine, ia Te-more-arii-yahine i Punaauia:” 

‘Ua parau maira hoi te metua vahine iti (#2): ‘“Eiaha o& e haere é. 
pa ta oe maa fenua iti!” Nao atura ré'tamaiti: “E mea ia e tamai 
ra vau na oc i fanau a parau mai ai oe? Tera to‘u metua, 0 Raa-mau 
riri aitu, eita vau e faaroo i ta oe parau ; e haere a vau e taoto i t 
vahine.” 

(A haere pai!” te na reira maira taua taatara,o Teena, i “ 
ra tamaiti, te oto ra te metua vahine. 

Haere atura taua tamaiti rae taoto.i taua vahine ra Manava. wm 
ra taua metua hoovai na‘na ra,’ o Pohue-tea, i i te taeran ‘tui Punaat 
ua nao atura; “Ta ora na(*) oe, e Aua-toa- i-Tahiti, i te taeraa mai it 
nei avater !” 

Parahi ihora taua arii ra, tii atura te vea i taua tamahine ra. 
hopu ra, oia i te pape, ua parau atura te vea+ “Tera’ ‘e te taata i-hae 
maii te hoé mahana ra, ta oe i parau rae: ‘Tati a ia tane e! 
Haere atura taua taimahine ra e faafarerei i taua tamaiti arii ‘rs. 
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They then set sail towards the forests of the land of Tahiti, to the 
womontory of Tatatua, where is the cave of Pofatu-rau. From-thence 
he Jadies, Uru-wna-rai-tapu and. Uru-ma-rai- hau, walked. until they . 
éached Vai-mahanahana,(!8) where they bathed, and just as they 
vad finished there came Teena, (14) the friend of King Ta‘ihia (!*) of 
Tautira, and he welcomed them, BAAD GE “Welcome to you both, 
Uru-ma-rai-tapu and Uru-ma-rai-hau.” 

_ One maiden was well formed, the other was just a slender maiden, 
and Teena thus thought to himself: ‘'Chis slender lady shall be nine, 
und this well-favored lady shall be for my King Ta‘ihia.” 

_ Then the man Teena went towards ('®) the coast to the king and said: 

‘There is. a well-favored lady who shall be yours, and there is another 
slender one who shall be mine. If you are willing, 1 will beckon to 
she ship that. they land on shore here.” The king consented, they 
signalled to the ship, and the voyagers landed. 

Eventually Uru-ma-rai-tapu became the wife of Ta‘thia, and Urv- 
ma-rqai-hau became the wife of Teend. She was then Jed away far 
nland into the valley, to his kingdom, where they dwelt for a long time. 

Then was born their son,, Aua-toa-i-Tahiti, (17) who grew up in the 
valley of 'Taaroa. 

At last it was planned that Aua-toa-i-Tahiti should go and collect 
loth in ‘Tahiti for the purpose of making a feast before going away on 
voyage. 

He drew on his white loin girdle, put on ‘four (!8) eapes of the 
ibiscus, and took his spear, Rua-i-paoa,(!) and went forth on his 
trand all round. Tahiti. He at length arrived at Punaauia, and 
hen went forth a welcome from the Priticeas Te-more-arii-vahine (7°) of 
unaauia, to Ana-toai-Tahiti, Bashfulness overcame Prince Aua-toa- 
-Tahiti, and be returned to his own land. 

Then he said to his mother: ‘Our feast is dispensed with, but here 
s what’ I wish to tell you, my mother: I am going to take to myself a 
ife, she is Te-more-arii-vahine of Punaauia.” 

The good mother TENCE “Oh! do not go, or your little dominion 
will be taken from you.” But the son replied: “ Am I a son that 
you have begotten that you should have authority over me? My 
parent is the god Raa-mau- -riri, I shall not give heed to: your words ; I 
shall persist in going td take to myself a wife” “Go then!” rejoined 
he man Teena to his son, whilst. the mother wept. 

And so the son went‘to take that lady as his wife. He was 
elcomed by his future fatherin-law, Pohue-tea,(*) as he arrived at 
unaauia, saying thus: “ May you live, (24) Aua-toa-i-Tahiti, on 
rriving here this noontime! 

_ So the prince took a seat, and the maiden was sent for by a messen- 
er, She was bathing in the river, and the messenger said ; “There is 
a man: who came one day, of whom you said: ‘He: only shall be 
my husband-!’”. And so the damsel went to mect the young prince. 
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Tupu a‘era te oro‘ amoaraa,(*) tapea a‘era i te rima taua na arii | 
o Aua-toa-i-Tahiti ma, e oroa iti rahi i Punaauia 

Taoto a‘era raua, e‘poipoi a‘era, tamaa ’tura @ pala a‘era, ua par 
atura o Aua-toa-i-l'ahiti i na metua hoovai: “ Ei o nei orua, e ha 
maua i uta i tou ra fenua.” Ua ruru ihora ij to raua pene e taamuh 
‘tura i nia i te omore, ia Rua-i-paoa, ¢ te ete maa na te vahine i te te 
pae, haere atura raua. 

Ua farerci a‘era raua i na taata toa ra, ia Fara-roa e ia Fara po 
ua parau maira raua i taua arii ra: “ Homai nai ta tatou vahine iti 
maua, e taata aito hoi oe, e aito hoi maua.” 

“ Ua tia ia, a rave.” Jfopoi atura raua i taua vahine ra. 

Ua parau atura Aua-toa: “ Hopoi atu i te pae pape a‘era vaiii 
mat aii ta tatou vahine iti.” Aita va raua i faaroo nai, te hopoi rt 
ra na raua iho. 

Riri ihora taua arii ra, rave atura i te omore e tapapa ’tura ii 
vahine. Roohia ihora tera roa, tairi ihora i te tahi toa e a pohe, tax 
fauhou utura i te taht toa, e pohe roa a‘era. Hopoi atura i te pae pay | 
tanu atura i reira, e mo‘e atura te tahi, ua tanu atura hoi i te tahi. 


Rave a‘era i ta raua utaa, hahaere atura raua e te vahine i utas 
to raua ra fenuai Taaroa. tac a‘erai reira, ua pee mai ra te mana 
ona meta. 

Ua parau maira te metua vahine: “Tena orua?” Afai a‘era i me 
i te marae (**) i atohia mai te hoé maa fare rau fei no to-raua amoaras 
Te ravehia iaira hoi te maa i taua mataeinaa ra no te oro a. 


Te hopoihia mai ra te maa rau, ei te apura, (*) te manu, e¢ i 
tuna huhu. Amu ana‘e ihora (aua mataeinaa ra i te Inaa no tat 
taupiti i fantupubia no te. amoaraa o taua na aril ra, 


Tae atera i te hoé tau, ua fatata te vahine a Aua-toa i te fanan, w 
afai mai ra te vahine rii i te einaa; rave a‘era te arii vahine, patil 
‘tura oia ite umete, ia Te-pori-o-Aua-toa. E poipoi nui, tei te vali 
atura taua aril ra, o Avia-toa, e ama afera te umu. Puohu atura it 
einaa e tunu atura, e a ama, tuu atura e te maa maa i te ari vah 
ra, Uaamu a‘era, e paia ihora, a haapoii ta raua ahi maa no te 
mahana ra. ; 

Ua ahiahi atura, mamae mai ra taua vahine ra,* fanau mair 
ta‘na, o Honoura, e tanaiti maa maa, te tanuhia ’tura i te apoo:! 


:| 
Ua faatoni maira te varua, o Vero-huti-i-te-rai: “A tia i nia,’ 

Hovonra, toa i te puu maruca, a fuaite i tou metua, a parau !?) f 

paran atora Honoura: “Aue! aue! eaha ri hoi au e tanuhia i? 


vaiiho a‘e hoi ia‘n ej aitaua i te puaa-ai-taata i te to‘a ia Tu-ma-tahi n 
eauoil E tatu metua,e Aua-toa; e mea pu é€ topa!” 


* Original slightly altered for purposes of translation, 
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The marriage feast was prepared, (75) and the prince. and princess 
ja-toa-i-Tahiti joined hands; it was a grand feasting in Punaauia, 

They rested for the night, and in the morning, having breakfasted, 
ie-toai-Tahiti said to his parents-in-law: “ Good-bye, we two are 
ing inland to my country.” ‘So he rolled up their mats, and fastened 
2m to one end of the spear, Rua-i-paoa, with a basket of food for his 
fe at the other end, and they departod. 

Then they met the warriors Fara-roa (26) and Fara-poto,(2’) who said 
the prince. “Give us charge of our little lady for a short while, 
ee you and wo aie warriors all,” 

-“T agree” (said he), “take her” And so they took the lady.) 
Aua-toa said to them: “Take our little lady as far as the river 
uk, and leave her there.” But they heeded nou they were taking 
r off for themselves 

Then the prince was angry, and he took his spear and went to 
pover his wife. He overtook them a long way off. and smote one 
\rrior to denth, and again he struck. the other warrior so that he died. 
yen he carried them io the river bank, and there he buried them ; 
en one was hidden, then he buried the other also. 

After this he took up their burden, and he and his wife continued 
ir journey inland to Taaroa, their country. On arriving there, their 
rents gave them welcome. 

And the mother said to them: “ Have you arrived?” And she 
ok them in front of the marae,(?®) where a plantain leat hut had been. 
ected for their marriage. There was food being prepared in the 
strict for the marriage feast. 

Many kinds of food were brought in, and there was wild taro, 
th birds,. and choice mountain eels. Then all the district joined 
the feasting that wes prepared for the celebration of the marriage 
the royal couple. 

There came a time when. the wife of Aua-toa was approaching her 
ivery, and women brought to her einaas ;'(3') the princess took and 
ced them in the wooden dish (named) Te-pori-o-Aua-toa.(**), And 
rly in the morning prince Aua-toa went for firewood, and lighted an 
en.(?2) Then he wrapped the smail fry inaa in leaves, roasted-them, 
d presented them with other food to the princess. She ate and was 
istied, and he covered their oven of food for the day. 

When it was evening, the pains of child-birth overtook the woman, 
d she was delivered of Honoura, a nondescript son, whom they were 
out to bury | 

Then the spirit Vero-hutii-te-ra‘i (4) thus entreated the child: 
Arise] Honoura, warrior of-the puu muruea,(**) let thy parents know, 
speak!” And Honoura’said: “Alas! alas! why should F be buried? 
bu ought to spare me, that I may in time destroy [take vengeance on | 
2 inan-eating heast of the flock (#)—Tu-ma-talii. QO my parent, Aua- 
z) the thing (3’) will fall away.” 
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Ua parau atura te metua vahine, o Te-more-urii-vahine no Puna 
auia: “Te parau a‘e nei taua tamaiti neie: ‘ Eaha vau e tanubia ‘ii 
I vaiiho a‘e ia‘u ei aitaua i te puaa-ai-taata i te io@, ia Tu-ma-tah 
eau ai. E ta‘u metua, e Aua-toa e, e maa puu e topa.’ E parau 
taata tena!” 

Ua ta‘o atura o Aua-toa: “E hopoi maori i roto i te ana 
Pofatn-(v)aa.” 

To Honoura ia hopoiraahia i taua ana ra i Pofatu-(v)aa, tona id 
parahi-noa-raa i reira, amu noa ’tura i te ofai i hi‘o-faahou-noa-hia u‘e’e 
a tau a hiti noa’’tu. 

A topa te puu. tupu roa hau é ature taua tamaiti ra. Ua fanart 
faahou atura na teina o Honoura, ciao Tai-iti e o Tai-nanu, tut 
mai taata maitaio .... . epaari atura i te metua ra. 


Tae a‘era i te hoé tau, te haere mai ra te hoa o te Arii Ta‘ihia, cx 
Tautu, i te raau ie, na faaara mai ra te varua o Vero-huti-i-te-ra‘i ia: 
Honoura:; “A tia i nia, e Maui, e manava i te hoao te arii iw 
Tautu.” 

Ua manava ’tura taua maa taata roa ra ia Tautu, te hoa o te Ariii 
Ta‘ihia, ua nao atura: “ E haere oe i hea?” 

“KH haere au e imi i te tairi ie,” ua na o maira Tautu. Haere¢ 
utura, e aita rea roroa ho‘ mai nei, haere atura, fagite atura i tuuas 
arli ra: “ Aita tu a-tera ’e taata i te-rali! Ua ft roa té faa i uta i. 
Fatu-tira ; ua riro Tahiti ia’na.” Na o atura te apii: ‘CA tii ra Bi 
fuatia a‘e i nia ia ite taton i tona huru.” 


Tii atura te veu i uta i te metua tane ra ia Aua-toa, e parau atura: 
E faatia a’e na ito tamaiti: a‘era i nia, te parauhia mai ra e te Ayii, , 
e Ta‘ihia,” p: 

Tii atura te vea e na teina, o Tai-iti e o Tai-nanu, na o atura ja) 
Honoura : “ Mai o nei te faaue ia oe, a tia na i nia.” 

Ua patau avura Honoura: “10 nei hoi Tautu ia‘u nei, aita ra hoi, 
au i tia i nia, aita to‘u e maro.” i 

Ua parau maira na teina: “Tera ’é tou miaro, ue piahia e ‘to: 
metua vahine.” Ua tii «pura, ua araté mai ra i taua maa maro nui ra 
i mua i te aro o Honoura, hoi aturae afai mai ra ite maa, ua parau 
atura: “Ki Honoura toa i te puu maruea e, tele te maa na oe.” 


Ua paraw atura i na teina: “A tuha i ta tatou maa.” 

Tuha ihora, e pae tuhaa, na te yarua, a Vero-huti-i-te-ra‘i te pues 
Amu ana‘e atura, e paia a‘era, haere attra te vea e na teina i te utua 
fare, po atura. 

Ua tia a‘era taua tamaiti roa ra, wa home ihora i to’na maro, t 
parau maira i te varua, “ Afea taua e haere ai "” . ; 

“ A tia ra,” 
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The mother, Te-more-arii-vahine, of Punsauia, thus spake: “This 
rild is saying: ‘Why should I be buried? You ought to spare me 
lat I may in due time destroy the man-eating. beast of the rock 
umatahi. O-my parent, Aua-toa, the thing will fall away.’ Is not 
lat the language of a human being?” 

So Aua-toa replied: ‘Then Iet him be taken into the cave 

ofatu-(v)aa,”” (35) 
_ Then Honoura was taken to the cave Pofatu-(v)aa, and there he 
mained ; he lived on stones, nobody paying further heed to him 
yer after. 
_ When the thing fell away, the boy.grew to an immense stature. 
fean while were born Honoura’s two younger brothers, Tai-iti¢) and 
ai-nanu (*°) they’ stood forth comely persons, .'. . . and they grew up 
ith their parents. 

It happened one time that Tautu. the friend of King Ta‘ihia, went 
1 search of sail-poles, and the spirit .Vero-huti-i-te-ra‘i thus awakened 
fonoura: “ Arise! Maui, (#!) and welcome Tautu, the friend of the 
ing.” 

And so the tall man (Honoura) welcomed Tautu, ‘the friend of 
‘ing Ta‘ihia, and he said’: “ Whither are you going?” 

“T am going to seek sail-extenders,” replied Tautu. And he 
ent on, but it was not.a long time before he returned, and went and, 
id to the king: “ There is a man of extraordinary size! The whole 
ck of the valley of Fatutira (#”) is filled. with him ; all Tahiti will be 
is.” The king replied: “Send to nim to stand up, that we may all 
e his size (what he is like). 

So a messenger went inland to the father, Aua-toa, and said : 

Cause your son over there to stand, up; you aré, requested to do so by 
ve King Ta‘ihia.” 
Then the messenger and the two brothers, Tai-iti and Tainany, — 
ent and said to Honoura : “ We bring you'a command to stand up.” 
' And Honoura replied: ‘ Tautu has been. here to me, but I did not 
and up, because I had no loin-girdle.” 

The brothers answered: “There is your loin-girdle, your mother 
s starched it for you.” And they went and dragged the great Join- 
rdle into the presence of Honoura, and they retu rned again [to get, and 
en] to take hitr some food. and thus addressed him :  O Honoura, 
arrior of the pau marued, hore is food for you.” 

And he replied to his two younger brothers : “ Apportion our food.” 

So the food was divided into five. portions, the fifth was tor the 
irit, Vero-huti-ite-ra‘. And all ate and were satisfied, after which, 
2 messenger and the bratiers returned home, and night came.. 

“Then the tall young man arose, and drew on his loin-girdle, and 
e said to the spirit, “When shall you and I got” 

“ Arise, now,” [was the reply]. 
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Ua tia a‘era tava taata roa ra, o Honoura, i nia, e tae a‘era i te: 
pu i Tahua-reva, ua pata‘uta‘u ihora, e oti a‘era ua parau atw 
“ Atira paha i onei nei?” 

Ua parau mai ra te varua: ‘ Biaha, a faainohia oe e to Tah 
Tia roa a‘era i nia, e faito atera i te omou o taua mou‘a raa 
Tahua-reva, e hau atura. 

Ua hi‘o a‘ora oia iraro i te fenua o taua arii ra o Aua-toa-i-Tat 
ua aroha a‘era oia i to’na’ra fenua, ua pata‘uta‘u atura : 


‘* No‘u nei oe i 6, 
Tarai noa i te ra ra, 
E ta‘u oma‘oma‘o rii e rere 
I te'tumu o Tahua-reva. 
Tiria i te tere o Ra-mata fene ! 
O muri hau ana‘e ta‘u e ta‘i atu nej 
To‘u a ia i ite nai paetaha 
T ta‘ ai (ei po i t¢ vao o Tane. 
O to‘u mau‘a iti-e, Tahua-reva ! " 


Fatata ’tura i te ra‘i, tiai atura i te hitiraa mai o te ra ; @ au mag 
te ra, ua hi‘o atura Tahiti. 

Ua na 6 atura te taata: “Teihea nei, e homa, te taata i parau, 
nei e, te haere a‘era te mahana, te haere atoa a‘era te upoo o te 
taata roa ra?” 

Oma ihora te umere o Tahiti i te iteraa tu: “E taata rahi a 
homa, taua taata ra! Inaha te haere a‘era te mahana, te haere at 
a‘era te upoo |” 

Aro roa ’tura te upoo i,rotoi te ra‘, ua parau ihora i roto i) 
rai: “E Tautu e, eaha ihora te hopea i te faaueé na oe?” . 

Ua na o atura o Tautu: “Taua i te faa i Fatu-tira, e amu i) 
fei!” Tiria ihora i raro, timenemene i te tumu o Tahua-reva, tiroan 
atura i te tumu o Tahua-reva, taoto maite atura i roto i te ana. 


Ua parauhia ‘tura te mau taeae e haere i uta e rave i te maa, t! 
ihora taua tamaiti ra o Maui, e tae maira, aita rai parau atu'e, m 
haere i uta @ amu i te fei. 

E faura maira te mataeinaa o Titrii, o Tatarara, o Huahus r 
0 Huahua-poto, Terai-topi, Terai-topa a ani i te Arii Ta‘ihia, e-j 
metua tane ia Ta‘i-i-teurii, e ia Tantu te hoa o te arii, haere ature 
uta e aru i te fei (48) e haapori atu. Ua haere ana‘e atoa ‘ture 
vaa i bia i te mou‘a i te fei; te: faatupuhia ra te hoé ’airaa maa na 


arii, na Tatihia, te haere maira te Arii Honoura i te airah maa o | 
arii ra o Ta‘ihia. 


Tupu a‘era taua airaa maa ra, aita e@ tuhaa maa i vaiiho 
ua parau atura Honoura: ‘E tuha i'ta tatou maa e pae’a‘e tuhaa, 
ta‘u varua te pae.” Tei raro atura i te vai taua arii ra o Hono 
opanipani iliora i te pape; eiaha roa te hoé maa pape iti ia tahe’ 
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And: so the tall man, Honoura, arose, until he had reached the 
ldle of (Mount) Tahwa-reva, (45) and then he chanted, end when that 
3 ended, he said: “ Perhaps remaining thus far will do?” 

But the spirit answered “No, lest Tahiti will depreciate you.” So 
arose until he stood as high as the summit of Tahua-reva, and 
still higher. 

And he looked down upon the dominion of King Aua-toa-i-Tahiti, 
| greeted his country in chanting strains [thus did he sing :] 
| ‘“You are mine over there, 

Ever basking in the sun, 

Oh, my little thrushes flying 

Around the base of Tahna-reva, 

Cast forth in the course of Sol, with glance askance, 

"Tis only behind the kingdom that I’m sorrowing,. 

For the first time I see the slopes 

That I've wept for until eve, in the valley of Tane. (**) 

I’m thine Ignoramus, O Tahua-reva.” (4) 


He was then approaching the sky, so awaited the rising of the sun; 
n the sun was risen, Tahiti was looking on. 
And. the people said: “ Where now, friends, is the man of 
m it is said, ‘As the sun arises, so also will the head of the tall 
nd q? thd 
Then there went forth applause from Tahiti as they saw him: 
riends! he is indeed a great man. Behold! as the sun arises, his 
d is also ascending.” 
His head was then in the sky, thus he spake; ‘‘O Tautu, what is 
e the end of your command ?” 
Tautu thus replied: “Remain still in the valley of Fatutira, and 
plantains.” Then he threw himself down, and coiled himself up 
he baso of Tahua-reva, and stretched himself out there, then slept 
ndly within the cave, 
Then his brothers were told to go inland and prepare food, so the 
ng man Maui waited for them, and they at last arrived, but he did 
ask them to go inland with him to eat plantains. 
And there came the people of the districts (#°) of Titiriri, Tatarara, 
ahua-roa, Huahua-poto, Teraitopi, and Taraitopa, and asked per- 
sion of King Ta‘ihia, of his father, 'Ta‘i-te-arii, (47) and of Tautu the 
g’s friend, and then they went inland to eat the plantain, (#) and 
en. themselves. All the people of the neighbourhood also went 
the mountain for plantains ; a feast was being prepared by King 
ihia, and the Prince Honoura was coming to the feast of the king. 
The feast took place, no portion of food was held back, and 
moura said: ‘ Let us divide our food into five portions, the fifth 
1 be for my spirit.” Then Prince Honoura went down into the 
er, and placed a dam across its course so that no Water might 
ape. And he sat down in the water, and then mixéd his food up 


31.IV. 
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Parahi ihora i raro i te pape, faarapu ihora i te maa i raro i te pa 
aita roa i toe, e te opaa rii atoa te maa. 

Ferei a‘era o Honoura i te taa i nia i te ra‘, tuu ihora i te hoé t 
i raroi te pape, horomii atura i te maa, e te pape atoa, e te ofgi) 
te oura, e te publi rii pape, aita roa e toe, maré noa ihora te pape. 


Tia a‘era taua tamaiti ra i nia, ueue a‘era i taua maa maa iti - 
tei raro roa i te miix. Paia a‘era ratou, hope atura te airaa m 
va ho‘i atura o Honoura i uta, i tona ra faa. 


Muri rii a‘e, ua haere ana‘e atura tana mau feia ra, e ria teinas 
Honours, i uta, i taua puhapa autaaraa no ratou ra;-roohia atura 
oti te maa fare nui, e ua atohia e Honoura, no’nae na teina. A p) 
te faa, a pi‘o te fare; a tiahorotia te faa, a tiahorotia ’toa te fan 
Te paralii ra taua taata roa ra i te pae fare. 


Ua pii maira te vaa mataeinaa i nia i te mou‘a: “E Pa-ras 
mamau e, a tahu ibo i te ahi maa!” 

Ua ta‘o ihora o Honoura : ‘‘ No vai ra hoi ia io‘a o Pa-ra‘i-mamaw 
E ere ia i tov io‘a. Tera hoi to'n io‘a o Maui-tua o Maui-aro, e Mau 
e tei po a varua, 6 o Honoura Toa-i-te-puu-maruea,” 


Ua pii faahou: maira te vaa mataeinaa i nia i te mou‘a ra: ! 
Pa-ra‘i-mamau e, a tahu iho na i te ahi maa!” 

E ta‘o ihora o Maui: “O vau a paha Pa-ra‘-inamau teie e para 
hia mai nei, teihea hoi ia taata i onei?” Tiputa ihora i te umu e put 
a‘era, @ umu iti rahi roa; rave a‘era i te vahie, e mea iti rahi, he 
ihora i te auahi, tahu atura, e ama a‘era. 

Ua tiaoro atura taua arii ra i te vaa mataeinaa: “ Titiri mai e: 
iho, tatara ea iho, ta‘u uru, ta‘u mahi, ta‘u fei nui, pau aa, e hore 
mai hoi na Maui-nei.” 4 

Pou mai ra te taata, na reira ihora, Tunu atoa ihora i te fei, | 
ama a‘era, faatere tahi atura i t® aro o te arii ra o Ta‘ihia 3; eua tun: 
atura ta raua na teina va, e faatere tahi atura i te aro o te arii. 1 


Haapoi atura taua taata rahi ra i te ahi maa, e po'i afera, pacali 
noa ihora e roroa iti a‘e. Ua parav mai ra taua feia ra: «#E 
ra‘_-mamau, a huai i ta tatou abi maa.” Ua rave a‘era taua arii 
ua huai ihora i taua ahi maa ra. 

Rave a‘era te vaa mataeinaa i te maa, hopoi atura e amu a 
atura taua nuu rahi taata i te peho ra, e paia ana‘e ihora, 


Ahiahi atura, hohora a‘era i te roi, taoto ana‘e atura, .Ua pa 
atura Honoura: “ E ahiahi ramarunsa tele, e a‘u teina rii e.” 

Ua parau maira na teina: “Inaha ia tauta parau tanai e |} 
parau tamai noa iho a, aita ra e taoto non i te rui.” 
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1 it, none of it was left, and dry coconuts also formed part of his 
. 

After this, Honoura raised his upper jaw towards the sky, and 
ered the other jaw down into the water, and swallowed the food 
ithe waiter, and the stones, and the shrimps, and the river-eels ; 
1ing was left, so that the stream (**) was dried up. 

And the young man stood up and shook down that little portion of 
l, which descended very low. All had eaten enough, and the feast 
ended ; then Honoura went back again to his valley inland. 

Some little time had elapsed when all those people, and the younger 
thers of Honoura returned to their camping ground inland, and on 
ving they found a great house erected and thatched by Honoura 
himself and his younger brothers, Where the valley was winding 
house was turned accordingly, and where the valley ran straight, 
house also was straight. The tall man was seated by the side 
he house. 

And the people of the district upon the mountains called to him: 
a-ra‘i-mamauy, (°") kindle an oven for food.” 

And Honoura said: “ Whose name is that—Pa-ra‘i-maman? That 
ot my name. Here are my names; Maui-tua (*1) and Maui-aro (°”) 
re is a ditferent Maui with the spirit in darkness), and Honoura 
i-te-puu-maruea.” 

The people. of the district upon the mountains called again: “O 
ra‘i-mamau, be kindling an oven for food !” 

Then Maui said: “Perhaps I am Pa-ra‘i-mamau as they are saying, 
where is that person here?” So he made an excavation for the 

, it was an immense one; he got a great quantity of firewood, and 
e fire by friction, and then kindled the oven. 

nd the prince called out to the people of the district: “Throw 
n to cook, undo to cook, my fresh bread-fruit, my fermented bread- 
, my big plantains, let all be cooked, give all to Maui here.” 

o the people descended, and did so, They ‘all roasted (8) plan- 
s, which, when cooked, they took ali together and presented to King 
hia; the two younger brothers also roasted some, and carried all 
ihe presence of the king. 

he great man then covered the oven of food, and when he had 

380, he sat down for some time. Then the people said: “ Pa-ra4- 
au, uncover our oven of food.” And so the prince set to work, 
uncovered the oven of food. 

The people of the district. took thé food and distributed it, and 
the great host of people in the valley partook of it and were 
sfied. — 

Evening set in, beds were spread out, and everybody Jay down. 
1 Honoura said: “This is a gloomy evening, my dear brothers.” 
And the brothers responded: “‘ Behold this man plauning war ! he 
s only of war, and sleeps not at all at night.” 
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Ua parau atura taua taata roa ra: “ Mai ia‘u nei anei na toa 
Toa-rere, o Toa-uinu, 0 Mu-nee-uta, o Mu-nee-tai, o Paaihere-nui4 
faatoatoa, o Te-uhu-nui e tere ia Pao ra, onoono i te hina po, ¢ 
Taaroa m4ré, i te purepure hiti, e te Auroa i te ai Vavau ¢” 

Te parau mai ra na taeae: ‘ Eaha tena parau tamai e paraw 
j iteie rui? A tia ra ei haere mai tatou e amu noa i te maa, 
poria te taata, a haere i ‘tai. Inaha hoi ta oe e parau tamai i 
nei rui!” 

Taoto ana‘e ihora, e¢ ao a‘era, reva "tura taua mau vaa ma 
naa va i tai. Ua ui mai ra na metua o Honoura, o Aua-toa ri 
“Teihea hoi te mau tamarii i haere i.uta nei?. Inaha outou i. 
vave mai nei?” 

Ua parau mai ra ratou: “ Ua pohe hoi ia i te poia, zita e maa tt 

Ua parau mai ra te metua tane: “Teihea hoi te maa ta ous 
i parau nei e, ‘ Haere tatou i uta e amu i te maa?” 

Ua parau maira ratou ‘‘ Eaha hoi ia maae paia i? Ua ofatii 
haere-noa-hia te umu fei nei, eaha hoi te maa e ravai ai?” : 

Ua parau atura Aua-toa i te vahine: “E hopoi oe.i teie nei po 
taura hinai i uta, @ ite ta raua tuaana nui ra, a tii mai, inaha ha 
rima roa to’na, e manaa mai ia ia’na.” 

E tae atura taua metua vahine ra i uta. ua manava maira te 
tamaiti ra i te metua vahine: “ Manava oe, e to matou metua vahi! 
e Te-more-aril-vahine i Punaauia.” 

Ua na o atura te metua vahine: “ E tii na i ta outou maa maa: 
i tai e hopoi mai i uta nei.” Tii atura i te maa i tai taua na teina, 

Ua opere ihora e pae tuhaa, na te varua te pae, amu ana‘e ihori 
paia a‘era. 

Taoto ihora taua metua vahine ra i uta, e tui a‘era te rui, 13 
ihora te metua vahiue, ua parau atura: “ E fare ino rahi teie, ua tt 
roa ‘vau.” 

Ua paray maira te tamaiti: “A tomo a‘e i roto i to’u maro nei 
Puliri-nui-haamatua.” Ua omoomoa ’tura taua metua vahine rai 
roto e te tamaiti, o Honoura. 

Huru maoro iti a‘e, ua tupo te riri o Honoura i to’na me 
vahine, va rave maira, 6 ua taputo atura. Tui a‘era te rui i. 
haa-noa-raa, e pahee noa tura te tai, te haamaite ra, e tatai ao a‘el 
te haamaite ra, e poipoi roa ihora, te haamaite ra, e au mair 
mahana i nia, te haamaite ra, e teitei maira te mahana, te haa 
ra i te taputo ! 

Ua hi‘o atura te mau.tacae, ue na o atura: “KE hoa,.e 
hamani-ino oe i to tatou metua vahine iti!” Ua huri ibora te 
teina, e aita roa i noaa ia raua.* E oti maite taua haaraa ra, 
ihora taua tamaiti rai raro, tia a‘era taua metua vahine iti ra m 
moa iti u vai ra. v4 


* The raua grammatically requires the na before the nouns taeae and ¢ 
since really there are only two younger brothers implied. —E, V. CG. 
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And the tall man said: “Are they like me—the warriors To‘a- 
e,(°4), and To‘a-umaa, (*) and Mu-nee-uta, (3°) and Mu-nee-tai; (57) 
Paaihere-nui-i-te-faatoatoa,(8) and Te-uhu-nui () that goes to the 
éor, eager in the grayness of night, the persistent Taaroa, fish of 
speckled edge, and Au-roa (%) that beat Vavau?” (61) 
And the brothers answering said : “ Why do you speak in this war- 
way to-night? We-thought we had come simply to eat food, and 
he people became stout, they were to retire. Yet see, your speech 
rarlike this night !” 
And so they all slept until daylight, and the people of all the dis- 
ts took their departure'to the coast. And Honoura’s parents, Atia- 
and his wife, enquired: “ Where are the children that went inland 1 
is it that you have returned so soon?” 
And they answered : ‘“‘ They are starving, they have no food.” 
hen the father said: ‘‘ Where is the food of which-you said, ‘ Let 
© inland to eat food ?’” 
They replied : “‘ How will that food satisfy? The plantains are all 
en down, what food then is there that will suffice ?” 
hen said Aua-toa to his wife: “Take this ball of cord for making 
preserves inland, when their great brother sees it, he will fetch it ; 
see he has such long arms (®) and will be able to reach it.” 
So when the mother arrived inland, the son welcomed her (saying) 
ou are welcome, our mother, the Warrior-princess of Punaauia.” 


And the mother said: ‘Go and get your little portion of food and 

g it here inland.” Then the younger brothers went and fetched it. 
hen they divided the food into five portions, the fifth was for the 

it, and they all ate and were satisfied. 

he mother slept inland, and late in the night she got. wet and 

aimed : “ This is a very poor house, I am quite wet.” 


hen spake the son: “Get into my girdle, Puhiri-nui-haamatua.”() 
the mother was put into it by her son Honoura. 


In a very little while the anger of Honoura was kindled against 
mother, and he took her and wrestled with her. The night was far — 
anced as they did so, and the sea (®) was ebbing while they 
inued so, and the early dawn came, they still continuing, and day- 
k came, and they wrestled on, the sun arose, they the while 
inuing, the sun was high in the heavens, and still they wrestled 


When the brothers saw (the wrestling) they said (to Honoura): 
riend, you are an unkind man to our dear mother |” They tried to 
yw him down, but did not succeed. And when the wrestling was 
r the son let himself down, and the mother stood up like a little 
1 that had been dipped in water. 
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Ua na o maira te metua vahine: “ Area teie taata o Aua-toa auu 
oia e avau-noa-hia ’i e au, na‘na i tono mai i‘aui onei!” Oteatea 
“tura i te haereraa. 

Havre roa ’tura taua vabine ra e tae roa ia Aua-toa ra, ua 
atura i te tane: “ Na oe au i tono a‘enei i pohe ai au, inaa 4 
-parau maira Aua-toa: “Eiaha e maere, More-Arii-vahine-i-Punaa 
ua tupu taata ta taua tamaiti. Tera te tahi mea toe, é tii atu e fi 
iho i te ofai rarahi i nia i te mou‘a a‘era, i Maire, e oré nai po 
noaa ia te ai taua i te pu o mahu i te raa putuputu, (") ei te pua 

taata.” 


Faataahia ihora na ofai i nia i taua mou‘a ra, i Maire, apoa-noaa 
maira e taua tamaiti ra, paehia «‘era te hod i raro a‘e i te bumas 
paehia hoi te aoao i te hoé, aita roa i pohe. Horo atura na teina i { 
haama a‘era no te mea aita i pohe. 


Te fuai ra taua fenua ra o Tahiti, ia Vai-te-piha-rahi, ua t hoi W 
te-piha-iti i te maa na to Tahiti, e faaai ei faatinaraa i taua tamaitii 
ia Honoura. 

Ua tii atura te taata ia Honoura e haere mai e amu i taua maal 
6 tae maira taua tamaiti ra. 

Taoto atura i raro i te pape, tuu atura i te hoé taa i raro i te pas 
pena ’tura tabi taa i nia i te ra‘i, tahe noa ’tura taua maa ra € hope 1 
a‘ecra! Umere ana‘e ihora to Tahiti. Ua pau teie o Vai-te-piha- 
ua tioi a‘era te upoo i Vai-te-pahi-rahi, ua hamama ‘tura i te ret 
maa ; ua tahe maira te maa i raro i te reira pape i roto i tava tas 
rahi ra € paoo roa a‘era—te maa, e te pape, e te ofai rii atoa il 
pauraa! Ua umere-faahouhia ihora tava tamaiti ra, taoto noa ’tu 
ia 1 raro i te pape, no te paia i taua maa ra. , 


E taotoraa roa ’tura ia tona ; ua pau te uru i te taoto-noa-raa. 
toru ruhiruhi maa no te Vai-te-piha, e pohe atura ia te ava‘e i te ¥ 
noa-raa. FE ua tapuhia i te raau i nia iho no te taotoraa roa, aita ri 
ara, 
A rau a‘era ava‘e i pohe, ua tupu a‘era te tere o taua Arii b 
Ta‘ihia, e hoe e faaau i te ura rau nunui. : 

KE fatarau, a faauta ra te taata i te tao‘a i nia i taua pahi a, 
“ Aere,” e@ hope roa a‘era, ua to ihora ratou i taua pahi ra, e aoré 
matere, * 

Ua tupu ihora te mana‘o 6 taua Arii ra o Ta‘ihia: “Abiri 
"tra na te taata rahi nei o Honoura, e¢ matere ia teie nei pahi ia‘ 
Ua tii atura ua fuaara i taua tamaiti ra, ua parau atura: “E Maui 
tei po ia varua, e Honoura, toa i te puu maruéa, a tia i nia, e toi 
pahi o te Arii va.” a4 

Ua na o atura oia, “ Kita vaue tae! E tii atu outou i te hoé a 
ofai ei faatia.ia‘y.” 


— 
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And the mother exclaimed: “ As for this man Aua-toa, by-and-bye 
shall surely scold him for sending me here.” And she just staggered 
she went. 

‘The woman went to Aua-toa (her husband) and gave to him a 
aiding, saying: “It was you who: sent me, and caused me to be 
used, as you see!” But Aua-toa said: “Do not wonder at it, 
arrior Princess of Punaauia, our son has assumed the form of a man. 
ere is yet one thing to be done, to roll down great stones from Mount 
aire, and if that does not kill him, he will be. capable of obtaining 
@ consuming monster that for ever dwells in the dormant pool of the 
cred albatrosses, and the man-devouring beast.” 
| Stones were rolled down from the top of Mount Maire, and the 
ung man simply caught them, and with one he propped his thighs ; 
d with another he propped his side, but he was not at all. hurt. 
en. his brothers ran coastwards ; they were ashamed because he was 
t dead. 

All Tahiti was filling the affluents,. Vai-te-piha-rahi ("°) and Vai-te- 
a-iti,(°) with food to present to the young man Honoura, and. 
llenge him to eat it. 

And they went for Honoura to come and eat the food, and the 
ung man came. 

He prostrated himself in the river, lowered one jaw down in the 
ter, raised the other jaw up towards the sky, then all the food 
ded in. All Tahiti applauded him.. The contents of Vai-te-piha-iti 
re consumed, and he turned his head to Vai-te-piha-rahi, and opened 

mouth for the food there; all that was therein flowed into the 
at man until everything was quite gone—the food, the water, and. 
little stones even had disappeared ! The young nian was again 
nlanded, and he laid himself down in the river-bed satisfied with the 


His sleep was a very long one; the breadfruit season ended whilst 
slept. Three crops of food came in and went out from Vui-te- 
a, ("8) and months passed as he still remained. And plants grew 
n him, because of his long sleep, yet did he not awake. 

Many moons had waned, when King Ta‘ibia planned a journey to 
otiate for a great quantity of feathers of the paroquet. (*) 

‘There was an altar (erected), and the people carried goods on board 
ship “Aere,” and when that was done they tried to launch the 
ip, but could not move it. 

‘Then this thought. occurred to King Ta‘ihia: “Perhaps now if it 
re the great man Honoura, the ship Pa be moved by him.” So 
went Ae woke the young. man, saying: ‘“ Maui, obscured by the 
rit, Honoura, warrior of the pwu marwea, arise, and Jaunch the 
ip of the King.” 

And he eee ae I will not go! You will have to heat a heap 


stones to raise me up.” 


Ww 
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Ua tahu ihora i te ofai, taora ’tura i roto i te vai, e oo atura! 
tia a‘era i nia taua taata roa ra, ua parau atura i na teina: * Tei: 
to‘u raaa maro?” Ua parau maira na teina, “Tera‘é.” “A tii.” 
atura ite maromard, horoa ’tura. 

Ua hume ihora e mau a‘era, haere atura i te rei muri o taua p 
ra, papal a‘era faaara ‘tura :— 


-«*E te pahi nui nei e, 
E te ivi o te au mo‘a e, 
A tut mai, a haere, 
O taua aaa‘e teie ! 
Faatu i te tira o te Arii Ta‘ibia. 
E fano i te rau pua atea 
I titi rorea, 
I tata rorea 
E tuatua e! 
E tuanu te pahi 
Upua-noa-hia-mai te torea. 
A iriti i to re i taurehia’! 
Horo i uta uvaira‘o mata nevaneva 
A tahi rupe! 
Rupe, rupe iti na tatou. 
A piti rupe ! 
Rupe, rupe iti ua tatou. 
A toru,rupe ! 
Rupe, rupe iti na tatou. 
O Arii Ta‘ihia ua rere. 
T ton¢é mo‘a arii! 
A iriti i to re i taurehia !” 


E tae atura te pahi i raro i te tai. 

Hoe ana‘e atura e arui atura, e ao a‘era, aita ’tura i tere mait 
taua pahi ra, T teiaha i taua taata rahi ra, ia Honoura. | 

Te taoto ra ola e na teina, ua paraparau ihora to nia i te pal 
“Tiopa ’tu na‘i tena taata teiala i raro i te tai!” Tiopahia "tues 
raro i te tai, € tiraha noa ‘tura i nia i te are. 


Ara a‘era na teina, ua hi‘o ihora i taua taata rahi ra e aita ra, | 


oto ibova raua ite tuana. Te tere atura te pahi no te mea ua mar 
‘ 
tura. 


Ua faateni ihora te varua o Honoura: “ EK Maui e, tei po ia va 
Honoura e, toa i te puu maruea, a ara ra!” 


Ara avera, Honoura, na o atura, “O vai ra ia atua i tiaoro 
ra?” Ua parau ihora te varua: “Ovau, o Vero-hnti-i-te-rai, e te 
raa na taua i te purupuru ma te acre.” “Kaha ra oo i paraparau mal: 
ia‘u?” “mea hoi ani parau atu ai ia oe, e vahi é tena, no te 
matapu, no te au tuitui vaa ra, no te urupu, ma te ono. A tig i 
tera te fenua tei nia, e eve tena, e tereraa no te ia.” 
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hey heated the stones and cast.them into the river, so that the 
r hissed! . And the tall man arose, and he ‘eaid to his brothers : 
ere is my loin girdle?” They answered him, ‘“ Over. there.” 
ch it.” Then they fetched a dry girdle, and gave it to him., 

hen he drew on his girdle and fastened it, and went to the stern 
¢ ship, and thus chanted'to awaken it :—- 


““Q great ship ! 

Bone of the sacred ones, 
Stand forth’and go hence; 
You and I are alone! 
Raise the mast of King Ta‘ihia 
And fly to the foliage with blossoms in the distance, 
To captives jostled together, 
Beaten and jostled together 
In great. numbers! 
The ship will ravage them 
By enchantment, like whistling ployers. 
Obtain thy prize that thou wilt win ! 
Flee inland, restless-eyed turth-doves! 
One mountain pigeon ! (7) 
Pigeon, little pigeon for us. 

A second mountain pigeon ! 
Pigeon, little pigeon for us. 

A third mountain pigeon ! 
Pigeon, little pigeon for us. 
King Ta‘ihia is flying 
With his royal sacredness ! 
Obtain thy prize that thou wilt win!” 


| 


nd so the.ship was launched into the sea. 

d they paddled until night, and daylight came, but, the ship 
not make headway, It was weighted down by the great man 
ura. 

hilst he and his brothers were sleeping, the people of the ship 
talking (and.said), “ Upset that heavy man into the sea!” And 
turned over into. the sea, and there he lay extended.on-the 


a 
is brothers awoke, and perceiving that the giant’ was missing. 
wept for their elder brother. But the ship was making all speed, 
36 it had been lightened. 

nd Honoura’s spirit thus extolled him: “ ‘O Maui, obscured by 
irit ; Honoura, warrior of the pwu maruea, do thou awake !” 
onoura awoke and said: “Who can. that god be that is calling 
’- The spirit answered: x is I, Vero-huti-i-te-ra‘i, to guide us 
king in the boundless sea.” “‘Why are you speaking to me?” 
ed Honoura). ‘Iam speaking to you because that is a strange 
wherein dwell the intrepid’ cavally-fish, the bill-fish that pierces 
as, the young cavally, and the pike. Arise the land is up over 
, not there, that in which the fishes swim.” 


82. NV. 
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Ua parau atura Honoura: “Tei hea te fenua?” Ua parau maire 
te'varua: ‘Teie e parauhia ’tu nei e au nei.” 

Tia a‘era taua taata roa ra i nia, ua neneva haere noa atura. Te 
mata ra te pahi i te tereraa ’tu i mua ia‘na, e te paral:i ra na teina 
nia i te pabi. 

Ua hi‘o maira na teina i te tipoo o taua tuaana ra, mai te hinai mda 
rai nia ij te ra‘i: oto maira na teina i te tuaana. 

Ja titiri maira i te hue o te porio Aua-toa, te hifo atura taua 
taata roa ra i te pee-raa tu ‘te hue, tei raro ihora taua taata roa ra 
nia itaua hue ra. Ua hi‘o atura i te fenua, ua aroha ’tura ite fenua 
ua parau atura: “ Ei onei ra oe, e ta‘u metua vahine, o Te-more-ariii 
vahine i Punaauia e! Ei ona ra oe, e ta‘u metua tane, e Aua-toa-i: 
Tahiti! Ei ona ra oe, e ta‘a tuturi e€ ta‘u paepae! Ei ona ra oe, e ta‘v't 
vai, Vai-te-piha-iti; ei ona oe, o Vai-te-piha-rahi ; ei ona ra oe, e ta‘t’ 
faaravaraa i te tumu i Tahua-reva ; ei ona ra oe, e ta‘u mou‘a o Maire: 
nui, teie au nei e fano i te puaa-ai-taata i te to‘a ia Tu-ma-tahi, Tu-maa 
roa, Tu-ma-tinitin?, Tu-ma-manomano! E ai Aua e, Aua arii roa, € 
taraa hiva tei Tahiti. A fa ra te fenua i tai e, o Tabiti !” 


Tera ’tur'a taua phi ra, te huti atu nei na teina i taua taata roa re 
iniaite pahi. E tae atura i nia iho, faauta ihora na teina, e tome 
maite ihora te pahi. Hoe ana‘e atura, tipae atura i tahatai i Hiva. 


Ua parau.maira o Tutapu, Arii o- Hiva, ‘ Biaha e tae mai i 0 nei, 
@ puaa-ai-taata tei o nei!” 

Ua parau atura taua taata roa ra: “Teihea ra te parahiraa?” 
Na o atu ra te. Arii: “Tera tei tua i te aehaa; te amu rai te puru ii 
puruite utai.” “E ia paia va, e haere mai i hea?” « Ia paia ra, e 
haere mai ia i te fenua nei.” } 

‘Tei nia ’tura ite pahi taua Arii rao Honoura, e tii i taua. omore 
ra, ia “ Rua-i-paoa” i Tahiti, Too-toru ratou i laeve, faareia-noa-hia: 
taua aveio Honoura ra e na teina, haapare atura i taua fenua ra o} 
Tahiti. 

F noaa maira, tiai noa ’tura i te mahana e haere mai ai te puaa-ai- 
tuata i te to‘a ia Tu-ma-tahi. 

Ua tahataha te mahana i te haereraa mai o taua puaa-ai-taata ra, 
i te ausha o te ava roa. Hi a‘era te ureure-tu-moana! Haere atura 0 
Honoura e fatata ihora i te puaa, ferei a‘era tahi taa iia, topa ihora 
te tahi taa i raro i te moana, va haua “tura i tana taata ra ia Honoura! 
Ua manaa a‘era taua omore ra, 0 “ Rua-i-paoa,” i tii noa:mai taua puaa 


ra e bohoni-noa na ropu i taua taata roa ra! Ua faateni’atura taua 
Arii ra o Honoura :— ; 


eae . ” . ; 

“ Toopiti maori tau toa e faaora 5 
I te tini o Hiva na! ; 
I te mano o Hiva na! ; 
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Then Honoura answered : “Where is the land?” And the spirit 


said to him: “Here where I am now speaking.” 


And the tall man stood up, and looked bewildered. The ship was 
beginning to sail on before him, and his brothers were sitting there. 

The two younger brothers beheld their elder brother's head, which 
resembled a great chicken-basket, up against the sky, and they cried 
for their elder brother. 

They threw. to him the gourd of fatness of Aua-toa, and the tall 
man looked at it as it approached him; then the tall man bent down 
and took the gourd. And he looked towatds his land, and greeted it, 
and thus he spoke: “Now, fare thee well, my mother, “Warrior 
Princess of Punaauia! Farewell to thee, my father, Aua-toa of 
Tahiti! Farewell my leaning stone(”) and my pavement! Now fare 


_ thee well my river, Vai-te-piha-iti! Adieu Vai-te-piha-rahi! Adieu, 


O my abode where I became tamed at the foot of Tahua-reva! Adieu, 


_O my mountain, great Maire! Here Tam going to the man- devouring 


beast of the rocks—-Tu-ma-tahi, (°°) Tu ma-roa, (72) Tu-ma-tinitini, (73) 


—Tn-ma-manomano !() Aua(") will eat it! Aua, the tall prince! and 


the - ‘story: will be recorded by the clans of Tahiti. The land that 


stretches far out to sea is Tahiti!” (“®) 


‘The ship then approached, and the younger brothers drew the tall 
man on board. And when he got on board ‘his brothers stowed him — 


there, and the ship was heavily laden. Then they continued their. 


course, and landed at Hiva. 

Then spake Tutapu, King. of Hiva (saying), “Do not come here; 
there is here a man-devouring beast ne 

On which the tall man said: “Where does he stay?” And the 


King answered him: .“ Oiee yonder. in the boundless deev, eating the 


sviced sodden in brine.” “ And when he is satisfied, wither will he 
come?” “ When satisfied, he will come on shore here. 

Piince Honoura re-embarked on board the ship to get his spear, 
“ Rua-i-paoa,” (°) from Tahiti. There were three of them who went. 


The two yoanger brothers bore the m nscular Honoura away, and they 


heeded for the land of Tahiti. 
‘And when they had obtained the spear, they waited for the day 
when the man-devouring beast would come to the rock Tu-ma-tahi 
The sun was declining when the man-devouring beast drew near, 
until it reached the entrance of the passage. ‘Then a waterspout burst 
forth | Honoura walked out close to the beast, and it raised its upper 


jaw, and the lower, jaw fell into the deep while it. scented the man 


Honoura! ‘Then was raised the spear, ‘‘ Rua-i-paoa,” whilst the beast 
approached to bite in two the tall man! Then boasted Prince Hono- 
ura (saying) :— 

“ Two warriors then must strive for.life 


Out of the tens of Hiva ! 
Oui of the thousands of Hiva t 
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E tii atu van e tionoono, E taonoono. 
Te rata.o ta‘u mou‘a ra o Tahua-reva 
Otia i te tere o Raa-man-riri 

I ta taata na to‘v tupuna, 

O Rua-aua 

E itt to'na tootoo ji ta‘u omore ! 

Ta ‘ Rua-i-paoa’ 

E rahi Honoura, 

E rahi to‘na tootoo 

O ‘ Rua-i-havahaya.’ 

Ta i te taata 

Omama‘o uri, 

Omama‘o tea | 

O vai? O Taharuu te vai, 

Ou‘a ai oe, te Hiva ec!” 


Te taraa ’tura ia i taua puaa ra, na te vaha-noahia te tata, taa 
atura tuhi apaapa, taa é atura hoi tahi apaapa! LEuhia ihora te pua 
ai-taata, e amua atura i Hiva, A umere ra to Raiatea i tava ta 
roa ra. : 

Ua hoi mai ra i Tahiti tana pahi o Ta‘ihia ra, e o ratou atoa i hae 
ra. A ite to Tahiti i te puai o Honoura, te haere noa mai ra i tas 
pari rae pupu atura no‘na te hau; fasea noa ’tura ra oia i raro a‘e ii 
hau o Ta‘ihia, aita oia i ai i te hau o te fenua i Tahiti. 


Tae a‘era i te hoé tau, ua parau atura te Arii ra o Ta‘ihia ia How 
ura: “Haere a tata e faay i te ura rau nunui, € moe i te vahi' 
maitai, ia Teura-tau-e-pa.” 


Faaineine ana‘e atura i te tere, tohia ’tura te pahi, ua faauta a‘ei 
i'te too o te atua ra o Tai-iti-tearaara i te rei mua, ua faauta i te fal 
rau e te niau mo‘a o Teroo-mai-Hiti » @ ua faauta’toa i te tahn‘a o Or 
ia Arue-te-fatu-nui, 0 te rave i te pu o Oro, o “Oro-taua,” € te pal, 
mo‘a, a: Honoura ra, o Tara-te-fei-arii, 


Tere atura taua pahi ra o “ Aere,” e tae aera i Faaau, i Raiate; 
tipae atura i reira. Tei raro a‘era te Arii ra o Tautu, us parau atus 


te metua o te Arii Ta‘tihia; “Na pehea teie Arii, Ta‘ihia e Honoura 
E pau miti; hee tai noa!” 


Ua parau atura o Tautu: “E hopoi noa mai-i uta. Ua amohi 
tura te arii i uta, tuubia ‘tura i te ara, haere atura i tai tava arin 
mai te faufaa-ore ; oto atura to Tahiti i to ratou Arii. 

Ua faaue atura, Honoura i na teina e haere e hopu i te vai, haer 
atura na teina e hopu atura i te vai e ma a‘era, te haereraa ’tura ia 
uta e titau na raua te vahine maitai i parauhia ra, oia o Teura-tau-e-pe 
Riro atura taua vahine ra ia raua, 

Ua paraparau ihora te taata o-taua fenna ra ia Tahiti, ua na 
ihora o Honoura: “O vai tei ite i te matapu aa i teie nei pue pua 
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1 shall reach with force, with vehemenes. 

The rata (7) (tree) of my mountain—Tahua-reva— 
}s the landmark for the voyages of Raa-mau-riri (4) 
My ancestor was & personage, 

He was Rua-aus. (7) 

His staff was smaller than my spear ! 

Then ‘Ruag-i-paca. 

Honoura is greater (than he), 

Greater is his staff, 

Rua-i-havahava ! (7) 

Smite the people, 

Dark thrushes, (®) 

Light thrushes ! (*) 

The river ?.. Taha-ruu (®) is the river 

That will cause thee to leap, O Hivat’’ 


He then struck the beast; he struck it in the mouth, so that one 
alf was severed one way, and the other, half another way! And the 
an-devouring beast was baked, and eaten at Hiva. Then did. the 
aiateans praise the tall man. 


 Tatihia’s ship returned to Tahiti, together with all who went in 
And when the people of Tahiti knew of Honoura’s valour, they all 
ame to the bluffs tc present. him with the kingdom, but he quietly 
emained under the government of Ta‘ihia, and he did not usurp the 
ower over the land of Tahiti. 
At another time the King Ta‘ihia addressed himself to Honoura. 
saying): “ Let ‘as go again and negotiate for a quantity of various 
inds of paroquet feathers, and obtain the handsome woman Teura- 
ane-pa.” (*) : 
- So they made preparations for. the voyage. The ship was launched, 
he image of the god Tai-itite-araara (*) was placed in the bows of the 
esse}, an altar was erected with the sacred coco-nut leaves (8+) of (god) 
eroo-mai-Hiti ; (°5) the priest of Oro, Arve te-fatu-nui, (6) also embarked, 
aking with him the trumpet of Oro, “ Oro-taua,” (7) and the sacred 
lrum of Honoura (called) “ Tara-te-fei-arii.” (8) 
And the ship.“ Aere” sailed away to Faaau; in Raiatea, where it 
auded. King Tanta went down to meet them, and the father of King 
said to him: ‘What is to be done with their highnesses Ta‘ihia 
d Honoura? We have been swamped in the sea, through which we 
imply glided.” (**) | 
‘Tautu: answered: ‘Bring them on shore.” . And the King was 
arried ‘on shore, and placed on the open road, and he went forth with 
\othing, so that the Tahitians wept for their King. (67) . 
. Honoura bade his brothers go: and bathe thamselves in the river, 
nd they went to bathe, and when they were cleansed they went 
naa to pay their addresses to the famous handsome woman Teura- 
au-e-ps. And they obtained her as their wife. (“) 
The people of ¢hat land talked of Tahiti, and thus spake Honoura : 
‘Who is intrepid enough to daunt these wild boars that are being 
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pa‘e oviri e afaihia mai no te utu nei? Kits pati e aro ia outou, e té 
mau Arii no Raiatea.” 

Va paren: mai ra ratou ia‘ua. “K pupu ath ia ontouna Oo 
hoi te ite ite matapu ; aa ‘tu os ia oe, @ Rearase tia’“e oe ua ite’. 
“ Ua tia ia ia‘u ; eiaha ra outou e inoiho mai” 


Ua rave ihora taua taata ra, o Honoura, i te hoé o taux mau pu 
pa‘e ra, ua matapu aa a‘era: “ E matapu aa na oe, e tu ma taate 


maitai i te aro o Aua-toa!” 


‘Na‘u a riri, a riri! 
Na‘u a4 iha, a iha! 
Na‘u a tote, a tote! 
E tuturu a oe i oua, 
E tahee i o*vai? 
Area punipuni heuea, e tamai,”’ 


“ Vaiiho e faaau tei faaau paha te tia, e a‘u teina riie!” Tu 
a‘era ia puaa i te atea. 
Ua rave faahou a‘era i te tahi puaa, na o atura: “ Matapu aa na‘u,| 
e Ta‘ihia!” 
“Na‘d a riri, a riri ! 
Na‘u a iha, a iha! 
Na‘u a tote, a tote! 
E tuturu a oe i oua, 
E tahee rio vai? 
Area punipuni heuea, e tamai.’ 


“ Vaiiho e faaau tei faaau paha te tia, e a‘u teina-rii!” Vaiiho 
a‘era i te atea. 

Ua rave a‘era oia i te tahi pa‘e, ua matapu aa faahou a‘era nai 
Tainanu ; vaiiho atura ia i te atea. 

Ua matapu aa faahou a‘era i te tahi na‘na iho ma te fauhiti i to‘na: 
iho ra mau i‘oa, e a tuu ia i te atea, 

Matapu aa ’tura na te mataeinaa, na Titiri, na Tatara, na Huahua-- 
roa, na Huahua-poto, na Rai-topi, e na Rai-topa. A ui i te Ariii 
Ta‘ihia e i te metua tane, ia Tai-te-arii, e ia Tautn te hor o te Arii, ii 
teie mau mea, 

Ua tau mai ra Hiva i uta, ua hi‘o ihora, ua parau’atera Honoura: 
“aha tera’é mau taata?” Ua na o mai ra’ratou: “No o nei, no 
Feanui nei.” “© vai tera tan toa?” “O Towrere, o To‘a-umaa, o Te- 
wixai bres Panic 0 Onoono-i-te-hina, e o Po- We teagua, Tia mai 
i nia,* te haere ra i uta, tipae atura io nei, no Hiva ra.” 

Te haere ra ia mau taata i nts, ua parau mai ra Honoura: “Teihea | 
tecaiuta?” “Tera’@inaa.”’ “ Aita e raau, rahi e tarava noa na, 0 
te omore fii tarai maitai?” ‘Terai naa.” Ua rave a‘era oia i taua 
omore ra; ua parau atura :— 


* There is a slight varistion here-- Original teo unfit for iranslavion.-- E. V. C. 
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srought here from the point? They surely will not fight with you, 
Princes of Raiatea.” 

And they answered him: ‘ We shall present them to all of you. 
You know yourself how to daunt, and perhaps you will attack them, 
Honoura, as you may: know best.” “ I am willing; but do not be 
offended with me.” | 

And the man Honoura, took one of the boars, and daunted it thus: 
“A challenge for thee, from those who stood for the comely (°) 
persons before Aua-toa !” 


‘Jt is thine to be angry, be angry ! 
Thine to be vexed, be vexed ! 
Thine to be enraged, be enraged ! 
Thou wilt drop in leaping, 
And whither wilt thou retreat ? 
As for hiding and re-appearing, it will be battle.” 


“Leave it to suit those it suits, will perhaps be right, my 
brothers!” And he let that boar go away. 

And again he took another. boar saying: «A challenge for thee, 
from Ta‘ihia !” 


“Tt is for thee to be angry, be angry! 
For thee to be vexed, be vexe” : 
Thine to be enraged be enraged ! 
Thou wilt drop in leaping, . 
And whither wilt thou flee ? : 
As for hiding and re-appearing, it will be battle.” 


“Teave it to suit those it suits, perhaps will be right, my 
brothers!” And he let that go away. 

Then he took another boar and daunted it also for Tai-nanu ead Yes 
and he left that one to go away. 

Again he daunted one for himself, mentioning all his names as he 

‘did so, and released that also. . 

And he daunted more for the districts (*') of Titivi, Tatara, Hua- 
hua-roa, Huahua-poto, for Rai-topi, and for Rai-topa. Enquire of 
King Ta‘ihia, and his father Tai-te-arii, and of Tautu, the friend of 
the King, about these things. 

- And the people of Hiva assembled inland, and Honoura looked and 
said:*“ What people are those?” They replied to him, saying : 
«They belong to Faanui here.” “ Who are these warriors?” ‘They 
are To‘a-rere,(54) To‘a-umaa,(™) Te-uhu-nui-e-tere-ia-Pao-ra, (°) Onoono- 
i-te-hina, (%) and Po-te-taaroa. (*) They frequent this place, they are 
going inland, and have c. lled here, but they belong to Hiva.” 
As those people were going inland, Honoura enquired: “Where is 
the road to go inland?” “There it is.” “Is there not a great log 
lying across it, a large spear well shaped?” “ There it is.” Then he 
took up the spear, and said ;— 
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‘Toopiti maori tau pue toa e fanora, 
I te tini o Hiva na, 
I te mano o Hiva na! 
E tii atu vau e tionodno, 
E taonoono ! 
Te rata ra io ita‘u mou‘a, Tahua-reva, 
E otia i te tere o Raa-maw-riri 
T ta ata na tou metua na, o Rua-ana. 
Ua tutere te Hiva 
Taata lino i te arataha!”? 


A ta ra i te reira Hiva, e pohe roa a‘era. 

Tuia ’tura te Arii Ta‘ihia e te toa ra o Te-au-roa, i nia i te 
ta‘ ihora Honoura ia Tatihia. -Otea ihora te puta e Honoura, eu 
ihora i te raau, e ora a‘era. Haere atura taua arii ra, rave mai 
a‘era o Honoura, afai atura i pihaiiho ia‘na. 


Ua tiaoro atura Honoura: ‘O vai tera ’tu tau toa?” Ua tao 
*tura e o Te-uhu-nui-e-tere-ia-Pao-ra. “Atiamaii nia! Teihea how 
mau taata i haere atu i te matamua nei?” “ Tera ia tei uta.” 


Tia ’tura taua toa ra, haere mai ra, haere atura raua na teus e 
faaitehia ra. Ua‘na o atura Honoura: “Teihea te vao? Aitae 
nui e tarava noa na, o te ornore nui-tarai maitai na?” 


Ua reva ’tura taua Hiva ra, i uta, mau atura Honoura i tana t 
too, na o atura.:— 


“‘Toopiti maori tan pue toa, e faaora 
I te tini o Hiva na, 
I te mano o Hiva na! 
E tii atu vau e tionoono. 
E taonoono ! 
Te rata ra o ta‘u mou‘a o Tahua-reva, 
Otia ite tera o Raa-mau-riri. 
I ta taata na to‘u tupuna, O Rua-aua. 
E iti to'na tootoo ia Rua-i-paoa ! 
Papai i te taata. : 
Omama‘o uri | 
Omama‘o tea ! 
E vai? O Taha-ruu te vai, 
E oua ai oe e te Hiva turere 
Puasa taata ino i te arataha!” 


Te papai atu nei taua tamaiti ra, o Honoura, na tai ; te papai mez 
ra na teina e te tacete na uta, e pohe roa a‘era to Hiva! Haere atu. 
Honoura i tai e faaea noa tura, i tahirihiri noa ite abu, 6 maha a‘e 
te aho, | 

Ua tiaoro atura ia Hiva i nia i te vaa: “E Hiva e! a tau mai 
uta einui te ava!” Ua nao maira ratou: “ Haha ia ava?" .* 
Vinivini e faana!” Ua tiaoro faahou atura; “E Hiva e, a tau ma 
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“Two parties of warriors will strive for life 
‘Amoneg-the tens of Hiva, 
Among the thousands of Hiva ! 
I shall’ aim with foree, 
With vehemence ! 
‘Lhe raité (tree) of my mountain—Tahua-reva— 
Ts the landmark for the voyage of Raa-mau-riri, 
My father sprang from @ personage —he was Ruea-aua. 
The Hivans will be extirpated, 
Worthless fangi of the wayside !”” 


And he struck the Hivans that were there, so that they died. 

King Tatihia was pierced by the warrior Te-au-roa against a 
pandanus tree, and Honoura wept over Ta‘ihia. The wound was 
sucked by Honoura, and medicine was squeezed inte it, and Ta‘ihia 
lived. Then the King left the spot, and Honoura took care of him, 
keeping him by his side, 

Honoura called out: “Who. are those warriors there?” He was 
told that Te-whu-nui-e-tere-ia-Pao-ra-was there. “Arise! Where are 
the men that passed here first?” (The reply came) “They are gone 
inland.” 

And that warrior arose and came, and. they both went by the road 
that was pointed ont. Honoura said; ““Where is the extremity of the 
valley? Is there not a great log lying across the road to it, the large, 
well shaped spear?” 

The Hiva man went on inland, and Honoura grasped his staff, and 
said :-— . 

«Pwo sets of warriors then‘will strive for life 

Of the tens of Hiva, 
Of the thousands of Hiva! 
I shall aim with force, 

With vehemenee ! 
The rata tree of my mountain—Tahua-reva— 
Ts the landmaxk far the voyage of Raa-mau-riri. 
My ancestor was a personage’ (named) Rua-aua. 
His staff was smaller than (my spear) Rua-i-paoa-! 
Strike the people, 
Dark thrushes, (°°) 
Light thrushes ! (*"} 
The river? Taha-ruu is the river 
That will.make thee leap, O extirpated Hiva, 
Worthless fungi of the roadside |” 


Then the young man Honoura sniote them in front, while his 
brothers and brother-in-law smote them inland, until all the men of 
Hiva were dead. Then Honoura went towards the sea to take a rest, 
fanning himself, as he was heated, until his breath was easy. 

And he called to the Hivans in their canoes: ‘*O Hivans! land 
ashore here and drink aa /”(9%) The answer came from them: “What 
kind of ave?” “It is to retreat und pacify.” He called again: “ 8) 
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uta ¢ inu i te ava!” “Eaha ia ava?” ‘E paparu, e paparu, e 
faana!” A tiaoro faahou a: '*E Hiva e, a tau maiiuta!” Eu 
tipae maira taua mau Hiva ra i uta. 

Tei, tai atura te arii, o Honoura, ua parau atura: ‘ E haere, e haere 
atu vaue tietie! Te apn mata o to outcn Arii na, o Tutapu, Arii o 
Hiva, e homai ei au‘a na to outou metua vahine e to outou metua 
tane.” 

Tia maira te reira tau toa, mai ta‘na raau e haari ta te taata haere 
noa, 6 omore ta te faata aito ra. 

Tia ’tura i uta taua Hiva ra, te haere ra to Hiva i uta, te rave 
mai nei Honoura i ta‘na omore, ua faateni atura :—- 


‘“‘Toopiti maori tau pus toa, e faaora ‘tu 
I te tini o Hiva na, 
I te mano o Hiva na! 
E tii atu vau e tionoono. 
E taonoono! * 
Te rata o ta‘u mou‘a ra, o Tahua-reva, 
Otia ite tere o Raa-mau-riri. 
E ta taata na to‘u tupuna, O Rua-sva, 
E iti to‘na tootoo i to‘u!” 


Tutere atura te puaa taata ino i te arataha! Ua pau a te pua‘e, 
e te hatari-tua e te hatari-aro, i te tini o Hiva, i te mano o Hiva. 
Tei taoto i te vari ra, ua ora ia. Te toe ra. ora ’tura ia i nia i te vaa, 
reva ’tura, te toea i te fenua. 

Ua pure ihora Honoura i ta‘na haia taata, e oti a‘era, hidbia ’tura 
te tira mo‘a, ua vahi a‘era i te rua taata ia reva, marua a‘era te a‘e 
taata o taua arii ra, tahataha ’tura te mahana. 

Ua faatiehenehe ana‘e atura te pue vahine o na teina e te mau hoa 
o Honoura i taua ahiahi ra, e haere mai e faahinuhinu ia‘na no te aito, 
te tonohia 'tura te vea e tii ia ratou i uta. Haere ana‘e maira i tai, 
ua apoopoc ihora ratou e oti a‘era, ua parau atura tu ma taata maitai 
i te vahine: ‘EK Teura-tau-e-pa, a haere a‘ena.” Ua‘na o mai ra taua 
vahine iti ra: “Ua tia hoi ia ia‘u; eaha hoi i te reira.” Ua haere 
atura taus vahine maitai ra, o Teura-tau-e-pa, e nia rva iho i taua taata, 
roa ra, na o atura: *E Maui!” ; 

Ua nao mai ra Honoura mai nia roa: “O vai hoi teie e parau mai 
nei i nia iht ia‘ nei?” Ua parau atura te varua: “Te vahine a to 
na taeae,”” 

Ua tapitapi a‘era te rima o taua taata rahi va i taua vahine iti ra, 
us Mauruuru maite a‘era taua taata roa ra, ua na o atura: “ Atira ra, 
mauruurt: atura vau i ta‘u teina rii, aroha ‘tura vau i teie hamani — 
maitai.” Ua haere ana‘e maira hoi te tahi pae vahine e faahinuhinu i 
taua tamaiti ra, e sita roa oia i hauti noa ’tu: Ua nao atura: “Ma- 
urnuru atura vau, aroha ‘tura vau ia outon, e a‘u mau taeae rii, i te mea 
outou i tuu taatoa mai i ta outou vabine rii i‘au nei! E mea mata‘u 
vau na te vahine i Tahiti, ia‘ va e tia noa vau i te farau te vai noa- 
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‘vans ! land ashore here and drink wa/” “ What kind of ava?” 
[t is to be stricken, stricken and pacified ! ” Still he called again : 
©) Hivans, land ashore here!” And so i* was that the Hivans 
nded ashore. . 

And Honoura went forth (to meet them) and said : “I am going, 
ng to carry away. The eye-sockets of your King, Tutapu, King of 
iva, shall be given for cups for your mothers, and for your fathers.” 

And: eacl uf those warriors stood with his weapon of wood, ‘the: 
mple followers had -coco-nut clubs, the heroes had _ spears. 

The Hivans stationed. themselves inland, and ‘while they. were 
sng so Honowra took up his spear, and: thus did he boast : 


« Two-bands of warriors ther will strive for life 
Of the tens of Hiva, 
Of the thousands of Hiva! 
I shall aim with force 
With vehemence ! 
The rata tree of my mountain—Tahua-reva-— 
_Is the land:mark for the voyage ot Raa-mau-riri. 
My ancestor sprang fro a personage, he was Rua-ana 
His étaff was smaller than. mine |”: 


Then he exterininated-the worthless fungi of the roadside. The: 
riddle, the rear, and the foremost were consumed of the tens of Hiva, 
nd of thé thousands of Hiva.. Those who lay in the mud were saved. 
the remnant escaped on, their canoes, and departed. 

And. Honoura prayed over. his own slain, which having done, he 
vhistled'to the saered poles; (9%): then a very deep grave was dug, and. 
he slain of the Prince were lowered into it ; and it was evening. 

The wives of the brothers and friends of ‘Honoura were adorning 
hemselvyes that evening to go and pay him honour for his valour, (?”) 
vhen a messenger was sent mland for them. So they all came from 
nland, and having held a council, said the (two) comely (°°) men to 
heir wife: ‘ Teura-tau-e-pa,. you go first.” And the dear woman said : 
‘Tam willing ; what is there in: that?” And so the handsome lady, 
Peura-tau-e-pa, went up to the tall man and said to him, ‘“ Maui!” , 


“And Honoura said from on high: “Who can this be calling upon 
me?” Said the spirit: “It is the wife of your brothers.” 


Then’ the arms of the great man were folded around the little 
woman, ‘The tall man was excéédingly pleased, and said; “It is 
enough; I am pleased with my dear brothers, and [ am touched at 
their kind attention.” And all the other womeu came also:to extol 
the young man, and he did aot molest them’ in the least. Thus. he 
spake: “1 ain pleased and gratified with you, my dear brethren, that 
you should thas have unreserveitlly allowed your wives to come to me ! 
Lam dreaded by the women of Tahita where i live, dwelling in a shed 
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raa, O vau ana‘e ra, e te faafatata mai nei outou ia‘u, teienei raau m 
i te vai, e ta‘u vahine rii here e!.” 


Tui satura te po, taotooto ana‘e atura ratou, te parav maira td 
taata‘roa ra: “E ahiahi rumaruma teje, e a‘u teina rii!” Uan 
maira oa teina: “E taata parau tamai oi,na oe! Aita aera he 
maoro te hoé tamai nei, e inaha te parau tamai nei a hoi! A tia rz 
amu na i te hau ia maru, e inaha te parau tamai nei a oe! Esha to 
hinasro?” “Tera to‘u hinaaro: te Au-roa i re ai Vavau, ia re ia; 
ia! E tuturu ura, e maau ura. E maau hoi au na teie Arii,, 
Ta‘ihia ; ei utauta ura ta‘na e faaau !” 


“E to oe e te Hiva! 
E to o¢ e te aan! 
Fuupuu mai ia a hotu, 
Hotuhotu taua ia! 
E area e umiumi e heuea. 
E tamai o te matatere o Hiva. 
Pi nog e ao nos ’é, hna rere 
Hus rere te tai o Taravao. 
E ai te aha tena o Tahiti? 
Afa te fenua i tai e, o Tahiti! 
T pié e ai oe, e Hiva 
Taata tino i te arstaha!” 


Te taotoraa ihora ia o Honoura e ao a‘era 


Tae a‘era i te poipoi, ua na o a‘era Honoura: “£ tia anei ia or 
ta‘u nei parau,e a‘u teina?, Tera tau parau, e a‘u teina: te hinaa 
nei au @ tiiite Au-roaireai Vavau.” Faatia ’tura na teina, to aturi 
to atura i taua pahi ra ia “ Aere” i raro i te tai. 


Ua ee a‘era te. taoete,o Taie, ma to‘na ruuruu (!®) ¢ ta‘na omor 
Ua faauta a‘e ra na teina o Honoura ra i ta raua vahine i niai- 
patu, rave a‘era te ho@ i to‘na ruuruu e ta‘na omore, E ua e¢ a‘er 
hoi te yaa mataeinaa mai Tahiti mai, e te tahu‘a-o Oro ra, 0 Arue-ti 
fatu-nui, e te pu o Oro, “ Oro-taua,” e te pahu, o ' Tara-te-fei-arii,” e1 
niav o Roo-msi-biti; e te vaa matasinaa o Unn-turai-apo-ino, oi tor 
1a. 

Tera atura, e po atura, e ao aera, faatata maira Papatea, tipa 
atura iuta. Paaina ’tura te pahu; o “ Tara-tefei-arii”; te ta'i ra tau 
pabu ra ia Fara-nainai, e roroa iti a‘era ia Fara-upoupo. Ua para 
maira taua arii rao Tutapu, Ari o Hiva: “Teie taua Arii ra 
Honoura, te ta‘i mai ra te pahu, o * Tara-te-fei-Arii,”’ 


Aita roa thua Au-roa ra, e ahiahi nea mai. Tia a'‘era taua Ariir 
o Ta‘ihia, haere atura i uta i Papatea, roohia ‘ture te tahi mea tioo r 
te ohu noa ra. T tii mai e fasohu i taua Arii r6 ia Ta‘ihia, ia pohe, i 
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| bv myself; and is it thas you approach me, this log sodden in 
ater, my lady fricnds?” 

The night was far spent, and they all nad retired to rest, when the 
man said: “This is a gloomy evening, my dear hrothers 1” And 
5 brothers replied: “What a warlike-speaking man you are! One 
ttle is scarcely over, and Jo! you are again. talking of war: We 
ought we now: should enjoy peace and rest, and yet yon still talk of 
ard. What isit that yon desire?” “This in my one desire : Au-roa, 
rat beat Vavau, must himself be beaten, beaten | It has red fins; it 
‘a red monster. I am regarded as an imbecile by this King Ta‘ihia ; 
carry paroquet feathers for which he negotiates, 


“Thou wilt wrestle, O Hiva! 
Thou wilt wrestle, O reef! 
Let it be agitation and uprising, 
It will be hnrising for ever! 
Ten fathoms upon ten fathoms of extensicen shall be disturbed. 
War shall rage with the oppesing Hivans. 
Splash on till daylight, fiying sprays, 
Spravs fiy across the sea-of Taravao. (°) 
What is.there here that can scorch Tahiti ? 
When land got severed outwarde it was Tabiti. (*) 
This caused thee to he tortuous, © Hiva, 


tp 


Ot werthless people of the readside - 

So saying, Honoura fell asleep until daylight. 

When morning came, thus spake Honoura: “Do you agree with 
vhat I have said, my brothers? This is what. I have said, my 
srothers: I wish to go and got An-roa that: heat Vavau.” The 
prothers consented, and 60 the ship “‘ Aere” was again launched into 
the sea. 

' The brother-in-law. Taie, cmbarked with his girdie and his spear. 
Then the brothers of Honoura took their wife on board the ship, and 
each of thea: took his girdle and his spear. And se embarked all the 
community from Tahiti, and the priest of Oro. Arue-te-fatu-nei ; and 
the conch trumpet of Oro, “Oro-taua’’, and the drum, “ Tara-te-fel- 
arii’’; and the coco-nut leaves of (god) Roo-mai-hiti ; and the companj 
from Unu-turai-apo-ino just escaped being left behind. 

‘They sailed away until night passed and day came, whed they were 
near’ Papatea, where they landed. Then. resounded the beat of the 
drum “ Tare te-fei-arii” ; its first beats were for Fara -nainai, (1°!) and 
shortly afterwards, they wero for Fara-uponpo..('%?) Then spaka 
Tutapu, King of Hiva: ‘Prince. Honoura has come— his drum. Tara- 
tefel-arii’ is sounding.” 

Au-roa was not to be seen all the day. Then arose the King 
Ta‘ihia, and went ashore at Papatea, where he found a great whirling 
creature spinning round. It was coming to twirl the King Ta‘thia 
around so as to kill him, and keep his jaw-bone (1%) in Papatea, so that 
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riro tona tas i Papatea ia ore attr cia ia tae i Tahiti. ia ore td 
i‘oa ia tui e to te Arii Honoura.. 


Riaria roa a‘eré taua arii ra! Haere atura’e faaite ia Honoun 
“Mai pohe au!’ ‘Oi pohe oe 1 te aha?” ‘Oi pohe au i ter 
mea e ohu haere noa’ ‘ei nia ite fenua.” ‘Te hua tena o te tioo ti 
i parau-atu e eiaha oe @ teoteo, e faaitoito oe! Ahiri.e a to oe po 
ta‘u mea tena e peapea‘i au, o oe na, te papai nei au i te tamai,| 
tapuhia ra oe na muri. Tera te mea maitai, e parahi noa oe i nia i 
pahi, e ananahi tatou a tii a aro i te Au-roa. 


Te taotoraa ihora ia e.ao a‘era, tamaa ihora, € ahu atura o Hon 
ura i te ruuruu, e rave a‘era i taua omore ra ia “ Ruai-paoa.”” 1 
aho ihora taua taata iti ra, o Ta‘i-iti-i-te-araraa, i to‘na ruuruu, @ 1 
a‘era i ta‘na omore, ia “Te-po-rearea,” e ua alu ihora hoi tu ma 
maitai i to raua ruurun, e rave aera i ta raua omore. 

Ua haapee ihora i ta ratou puaa,¢ oti aera i te haapeehia, t 
ibora i te huru, e puaa maitai. 

Ua fai ihora i tei raro, e oti a‘era, tapatapabi jhora'i ta ratou pua 
Te puaa hau poria, ua hopoi atura te tulaa matamua na taua taata - 
ra, na Ta‘i-iti-i-te-craraa. Ua afai atura i te hoé tuhaa na te Ariii 
Ta‘ihia, e ua tuha a‘era na te vaa matazinaa € piti tuhaa. Ua tuk 
‘tura ita te pupu tahua, i ta Arue-te-fatunui, © i ta Honoura, e pi 
hoi ana tuhaa, hoe na te varua, hoé hoi na‘na iho > @ hopoibia atoa hi 
i ta na teina tuhaa, toorua raua, e toorua tuhaa. 

Ua parau atura taua tamaiti rao Honoura: “E amu tatou i ten 
ha puaa, e hope raa’e, eiaha roa ia tae. Ta tatou teie puaa hau poro 
6 ig roaa te taata matamua ra, tera te taata matunua taua tioo ra.” 

Faaineine afera i taua tamai ra, haere atura ratou. Te uraa ins 
taua tioo ra, taparahihia ihora e pohe roa a‘era ; tei nia ihora te tahu 
o Arue-i-te-fatu-nui, fai ihura i taua tioo ra. E oti a‘era, faatere atur 
taua arii ra o Fiuavuva, ua parau atura: “Ua. tutere te paai o uti 
taata lino i te arataha |.” 

Roohia ’tura te hi‘a o taua Au-roa, te vai noa ra, ua tia ¢. maira 
ho@ teina : “Tatou © tapupu noa 1 teie nei hitu.” Ua na o atura ra: 
Honoura: “ Fiaha e tapu-noahia i o nei, 6 1a itea ’tu te omii. E tape 
huna outow i tau» itere nei, aore au ‘e ite ra, imi haere noe ‘tura i: 
tatou i te ifa, i tera vahi, ei tere vahi !” Huere. noa ihora’ e tae aturs 
i mua mau i te omii o tana Au-me ce. va parau atura: “HW te Au e, | 
te Au-roz ire ai Vavay,a tia ma i nia!” Ua na‘o mai ra te Au 
“O vai ra ia taata e paraparau Mmaii tau vahi.syaava ra?” “O var 
ia, oO Honoura.” “Kaha ov i haere mai ai nu mua ian? ‘Tena hoi te 
Vaa mataeinaa o Hava ra, ua pohe atu na ia oe, » te tii mai nej. hoi, ot 
ia‘a? .E pohe-og ia‘u ; imaha ua na mua mii nei oe i to‘u vahi mara. 
marama.” “ Aita hoi au i ite i to oe vahi -maramarama, i haere wai av 
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he might not return to Tahiti, and to prevent the spreading abroad of 
his fame and the fame of Honoura. 

The King was terrified, and went. and told Honoura (saying): “I 
have nearly been killed.” “You were nearly killed by what? peasy 
was nearly killed by that thing that is just whirling about on shore.” 
“That is the whirling body I meant when I told you not te be 
arrogant, but to be courageous. Had you been killed, it would bave 
been a source of grief to me, that while T was laying waste in battle, 
you should be offered as a sacrifice. . This will be the best to do: 
Reniain on board the ship, and to-morrow we will go and fight Au- 
roa.” 

And so they went to sleep till daylight, then breakfasted, and 
Honoura girded himself and took his spear, “Ruad-paoa.” Then the 
little man (god) Ta‘-iti-i-te-araraa (004) pnt on his girdle, and took up 
bis spear, “Te-po-rearea,” (10°) and the (two) handsome men put on 
sheir girdles and took up their spears. 

Their hogs (!°°) were prepared in long baskets, and afterwards 
inspected and found to be good meat. 

Then the people below were told of it; whereupon the pork was 
cut up into pieces. Of the fattest hog, the first portion was taken to 
the little man, Ta4-itii-teararaa. The next portion was taken to the 
King Ta‘ihia, and the people were then apportioned two shares. The 
priests’ portion was given to Arue-te-fatu-nui, and to Honoura were 
given two shares, one for the spirit, and one for himself; there were 
also taken to his two brothers, as there were two, two shares. (1°7) 

Then spake the young man Honoura: “Tet us eat of this meat, 
until it is all gone; let none of it remain, This pork is to stay our 
appetites until the first man is caught, and that first man will be that 
' whirling creature.” 

They prepared themselves, and then went forth to fight. Immediately 
they met with that whirling creature and killed it; and the priest 
Arue-i-te-fatu-nui uttered an imprécation over it. And when that was 
over Prince Honoura set saii, saying: “The strength of the worthless 
people of the roadside ashore is exhausted.” 

They came in contact with the tail of the Bill-fish lying still, and 
one brother said: “Let us chop this tail to pieces.” But, answered 
Honoura: “Let it not be chopped up here, until we find the head. 
Should you secretly chop this tail without my knowing, we should 
have to search forthe fish everywhere.” And he deliberately went on 
until he came in front of the head of the Bill-fish, and said :.‘¢O Bill- 
fish, O long Bill-fish that vanquished Vavau, arise 1” Then replied 
Billfish : “Who is this persoa that is speaking here in my haven {” 
It is I, Honoura.” “Why have you come to confront me? There 
‘are the people of the district of Hiva already killed by you, and have 
yon come also for me? Ishall kill you; see you have come in front 
in the very way of mry light.” I did not know indeed of your light ; I 
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nai to‘u puai.” “Rita ia e tupe puai ia‘u nei, aaanei ja to oe toalma 
¢ mahere ai ia‘u.” ‘ E roroa tu na hoi ia ia oe!” 

Tapii a‘era te utu o taua An ra i rote i tona iho ana i Papatea, na 
aroha ihora i to‘na utuafare i parahi ei; e oti a‘era, ua rave a‘erat 
Honoura i to‘na rvuruu, ua tuu a‘era i nia.i na taria o te Au-row, @} 
faura maira te utu o taua Au ra i rapae e tui ia Honoura-} 

Ua toomaa maira i te avae taua arii ra, va parau maira taua An | 
ra: “Tera mai au!” 

Thaere atu te Au © tui i te opu o Hoeasira, toomaa mai ai na, 
avae, hau atura te omii o taus Au ra, paea ihora : taua omore ra, ii. 
“ Rua-i-pava,” e pohe roe a‘era taua Au ra. Tii maira te mau teina 0) 
Honoura e tapupy ihora. 

Haere ana‘e atura tava feia ra i uta, i Papatea, e taparahi i te Arii, 
ia Tutapu, Avii o Hiva, ¢ pohe atura ia! Ua rave aera i te arii. 
vahine, ia Te-puna-ai-Arii, ei vahine na te Arit Tauhia. Tun noa mai 
ra taua pare o tana fenua o Hivara. Ua pata‘uta u maira Henoura :— 


i 
i 


“Tera mai to og hau,.e te Arii Ta‘ihia e! 
A ite oe a rave maitai iho i te fenva. 
Tumata rere, rere atu te Hivai taie! 
Area is. po, ia ao, 50 te mate o Tuihaa, 
E tas i te reva! 
O te Opuiu neineia. 
O te faarivi fata, 
O te mate o Tuihaa © taa i te reva ! 
T haere’ai te One-uri 
I taa ai te One-tea ! 
Faarahi ie faa o Hapaianoo, 
Te faaairaa o te aha ? 
T te urna, te urua’ maomao ra e! 
No tera muri @ vai 
Te urua mata nni ra e! i 
No tera papai ava e! 
Haapairia mai te taura i tai 
Oia te urupiti mata nui 
‘Te hauraa tui vaa 
Te parohe ai matan, 
Te mao moemove aya 
Ua tohi tan rime : 
Ola rima tua 4 
Ua ahu i te one | 
Oia One-taln 
Ua ia tu te pil, 
Oia p tupii: 
Ua ta i te manu 
Oia Tapune-mann 
Ua tun tou rima 
Oia o Rriatea 
Tarai i ta‘na vaa 
Hoe i tua i te eehaa, 
A roar ta‘na ia e atu 
A noan te atuatu, ravaraya ia | 
Vi6 © ai cee to Hiva taata ing,’ 
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ave come in my strength.” ** You will have no strength with me, 
yon | shal] draw out your flare.” “And then you will make it long,” 

And the Bill-tish clung with his bill to his cave in Papatea. He 
as bidding good-bye to his dwelling-place; and when that was over, 
[onours, took his waist-girdle and placed it upon the side fins of the 
sill-fish, and it thrust. out its bill to pierce Honoura ! 

The Prince stood astride, and the Bill-fish said: “There I come |” 

The Bill-fish was going to pierce the abdomen of Honoura, when he 
‘idened out his legs, so that the head of the Bill-fish passed beyond, 
nd was sundered with the spear ‘‘ Rua-i-paoa,” and the Bill-fish. died. 
ind the brothers of Honoura took it and chopped it to pieces. 
_ Then all those people went on shore at Papatea to kill the King, 
‘utapu, King of Hiva, and he was slain! And they took the Queen, 
‘e-puns-ai-Arii, for a wife (18) for King Ta‘ihia. The fortification (10%) 
f that possession of Hiva at once surrendered. Then chanted Hono- 
ra -— 


“ There is your possession, O King Ts‘ihia ! 
When you gee it, take good care of your land. 
Witness the fugitives; the Hivans are fleeing to the sea ! 
As for this night and this day, they are for the death of Tuihaa, (4°) 
Severed into space ! 
It was the albatross close pressed, 
The kindling of the master’s anger, 
The death of Tuihaa, severed into space ! 
That the dark sand (!1!) advanced. 
And cut-off the light sand. (113) 
Hapaianoo (44) is a great valley, 
The nursery of what ? 
Of the ‘cavally fish, the cavally fish among the-sea-weed | 
Tn ita frith abounds 
The cavally fish with great eyes. 
Through its fishing-ground in the passage 
Is the fishing-line sent forth 
For the eavally fish with great eyes ; 
For the sword-fish that pierces canoes ; 
The mullet that bites the fish-hook ; 
The shark thai hides in the passage. 
Sundered is thy hand, 
It is the hand that let go. 
Thou art clothed (buried) in sand, 
It is the sand of One-tahi. : 
Proclaimers appear, 
They stand to proctaim thus :— 
The birds are smitten, 
Those of Tapuae-manu. 
Thy hand has relaxed its hold, 
That is Raiatea. 
Let him build his canoe 
And go vut into the great deep. 
The fish he will take is the bonito, 
and those he will take are dark ones. (14) 
They hambled thee, O Hiva, the worthless people } 


34. LV. 
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Fatutira o te ua te pine i uta, 

O Fatutira te apaipairaa o to‘u tupuna 
O taania, o taararo, a ai Fatutira 

I te ieie o Panaiore ! (145) 

A‘u a‘e manahune no Fatutira, 

Ta‘u vahine, ai oe, 

I te ohe mata nui o te aia ! 

O te pata‘uta‘u ana‘e nei ta‘u! 

E te atua o te Arioi e! 

E Atua oe no‘u!”’ 


(Dr. Wyatt Gill notices, in reference to the legend of Hono-ura, or. Ono-kun 
as he is called in Mangaia, thai one of the exploits of Ono-the-Ruddy, or Ono-th 
Handsome, is related in his ‘‘ Myths and Songs of the South Pacific,’’ pp. 84-8 
‘“The series of songs relating to this hero is now lost, so far at least as-Mangaia 
concerned, beyond recovery, excepting oue complete song and a fragment. T 
name given to these songs by the Mangaians— Peé manuiri, i.e., songs relating 7 


NOTES. 


1.—Aere=‘‘ Endless space.” 
2.—Aua-tamariirii= “‘ Enclosure of little children.”’ 
3.—-Aua-taatametua = “‘ Enclosure of parents.” ; 
4.—Tai-iti-te-araara == ‘‘ Low-cry-on-awaking ’’ was a warrior-god of the s 
It was always customary to have an image of a god upon the bows of a ship. 
5.—Voyagers never went away in a ship without erecting a little marae ( 
‘holy place ’’) of stones taken from a great marae, and also an altar near it on 
ship. 
6.—Arue-i-te-Fatu-nui = ‘Extol-the-great-Lord2’ Important persons 
with them a priest, but a voyager himself could also officiate. 
7.—Oro-taua = ‘Oro ever-abiding.” 
8.—Tara-te-fei-arii=‘ Prayers-offered-by-kings.” 
9.—Uru-ma-rai-tapu. [Note omitted from manuscript.] 
10.—Uru-ma-rai-hau, [Note omitted from manuscript.] 
11.—Raa-mau-riri =“ Sacredness-holding-anger.”’ [The meaning is, that tk 
god ‘‘Sacredness’’ (Raa) remained in a constant state of wrath, during whic: 
solemn ceremonies were performed, and restrictions placed over everything, whic: 
no one dared to violate on pain of death.—Transtaton.] ¥ 4 
12.—Probably the voyagers went to the opposite side of Huahine from whena 
they had started, as it is composed of two islands separated by a narrow strait. 


13.-—Vai-mahanahana is north of Taiarapu, the eastern end of Tahiti, toward 
Tautira. 


14.—Teena = ‘‘ The speedy one.” 

15.—Taihia ="* Wept for.” 

16.—‘ I tai’’-—tai means seawards as well as: the sea itself.. The Islander 
speak of going tai from the.bay to the point more seawards, or from the valley t 
the sea coast. 

17.—Aua-toa-i- Tahiti =“ Rock-enclosure-of-Tahiti.” : 

18.—The bark of the Hibiscus tiliaceous, bleached white, made beautiful gloss. 
capes, and sometimes several of different dimensions were worn, one over the other 

19.—Rua-i-paoa =“ Riven-cleft.” : 

20.—Te-more-arii-vahine =« Warrior-princess.”’ : 

21.—Manava, with first a long, expresses “ welcome,” but’ with firgt a short 
signifies the “ vitals,” — 
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Fatutira, where the vetch trees blossom inland, 

Fatutira is the land of my ancestors. 

With thine upper jaw and thy lower jaw, Fatutira encompass thou 
The fibrous roots of Panaiore (18) 

My plebian of Fatutira. 

My lady, encompass thou 

The great bamboos of thy heritage! 

Only this chant is mine! 

O god of the Arioi (127) 

Thou art my god!” 


visitors — indicates that originally the myth was an importation, although for 
Ages past naturalised in the Hervey Group. My impression is that the songs 
tiven on pages 85-86 are adapted from what was originally composed in some 
sther dialect. It would be interesting to know about this wonderful Ono at Tonga. 
What was the true home of this hero? <A great deal is said about Ono at Raro- 
tonga also.”—Hpirors.) 


92,—The word iti means endearment, good, or small, as is required by the 
context. 

23.—-Pohue-tea=‘* White convolvulus.” 

24,—“ Ia ora na” (may you live!) is the common greeting in Tahitian suited 
to any time of day. 

25,—The Tahitian marriage (amoaraa, or as it is also more generally called 
faaipoiporaa) was celebrated with great solemnity at the ancestral maraes of both 
parties, who joined hands while the priest dedicated them to the tutelar god. The 
Christian marriage ceremony is now also called faaipoiporaa, 

26.-—Vara-roa=‘' Tall pandanus.” 

27..—Fara-poto= “ Short pandanus.”’ 

28.—Women in those days were very passive. 

29.—“ Sacred place.” A marae was a “sacred place (formerly) used for 
worship— where stones were piled up, altars erected, sacrifices offered, prayers 
made, and sometimes the dead deposited.” —Tahitian Dictionary. 

30.—Wild taro and ifs young stalks and leaves are considered delicacies, and 
are sought after for feasts. 

31.—Einaa, the small slender fry of a fresh-water fish; they are about an inch 
fong, and ccllect periodically in thick masses at the entrances of the rivers. 
Women mostly take them by basketfuls, and they are eagerly scooped up. When 
cooked (in various ways) the fry forms a substantial mass, quite free from all 
‘suspicion of bones, and most enjoyable in the eating. [Possibly the same as Maori 
inanga, white-bait.—Ep1tors.] 

32,—Te-pori-o-Aua-toa=“ Fatness for Aua-toa.” 

33,—Men of. the highest rank liked to cook for their wives, especially fond 
husbands. 

34,—Vero-huti-i-te-ra‘i=‘' Storm produced in the sky,”’ or “Storm breather 
of heaven.” : 

35.—Puu maruea probably means a weakened or imperfect placenta. [The 
child was evidently a deformed child—hence called a “ nondescript’ by the 
translator.—E. V. C.] ; 
36.—-Tu-ma-tahi=‘' Stand-alone.” 

37.—See explanation of puu-maruea, note 35. “The thing ”—gomething 
attached or adhering to the child at birth. 

-88.—(Pofatu-vaa is the word in the original manuscript.) Pofatuaa is 
rendered “ Darkness-Master-of-roots.”’ 
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89.—Tai-iti=.“‘ Small sea.”’ 

40.—Tai-nanu = “ Low-tide.” 

41.—Maui=‘“ Backwoodsman.” 

42.—Fatutira is the old name for Tautira, a district in the northern part | 
Taiarapu, the small peninsula at the south-eastern extremity of Tahiti. 

43.—Mount Tahua-reva is over 4000 feet high, towering above many oth 

KS, 

a 44.—Tane was the great tutelar god of Tahiti before Oro became supreme. 

45.—I am inclined to question both translation and sense of this line. 
doubt it is difficult to render sense, but I should translate, “ My little simpleto 
O Tahua-reva,” following Miss Henry’s lead. What is better to my mind is 1 
translate the line; ‘In my simple ignorance, O Tahua-reva! ?~E. V. C. 

46.--Mataeinasa.—The districts are not known now by the names here mer 
tioned, and which may only have been used poetically in the story. 

47.—Ta‘i-i-te-arii= ‘* Wept-for-the-king.” 

48.—Fei, or mountain plantain. The plantain here named is the most nutr: 
tious of all Tahitian foods, and grows spontaneously in all the valleys. It differ 
in appearance and growth from the banana, for while the banana is pendent fron 
the stem, the fei grows erect from a short thick stalk in the centre: the skin is re 
and the pulp is yellow. 

49.—Tautira river is deep and navigable for boats quite a distance inland. — 

50.—-Pa-ra‘i-mamau-e = ‘* Sky-Fort-that-holds-fast.”’ 

61.—Maui-tua = “‘ Backwoodsmar behind ” 

52.—Maui-aro=“ Backwoodsman in front.” 

53.— While the stones of the native oven are being heated, food that they wi 
to cook quickly is often roasted upon them, 

54.-—To‘a-rere = ** Flying-rock.’ 

55.—To‘a-umaa= “ Divided-rock.”’ 

56.—Mau-nee-uta =‘ Snapper. creeping-shorewards. 

57.—Mu-nee -tai = “* Snapper-creeping-seawards.”” 

58.—Paaihere-nui-i-te-faatoatoa = ** Great-fish-of-the-rock y beds,” 

59.—Te-uhu-nui=*' Great-parrottich.” 

60.—Au-roa = ‘‘ Long.swordfish ” 

61.—Vavau means Porapora; see in “ Birth of New Lands.” : 

62.---This remark evidently indicates that the father thought the mothe 
would keep at a respectful distanee from her xiant son. ; 

63.—Puhiri. oui-haamatus =“ Great -possessed-brown-cloth,” 

64.—Tho tide rises high at midaight and mid-day, and is low at six o’clock 
morning and evening. 

65.—-Putuputu. In old Tahitian, plural was often expressed by reduplicatiom 
of the word. : 

66.—Vai-te-piha-rahi- “ Water -of-large-room.”’ 

67.--Vai-te.pihu-iti =“ Water-of-small-roou.” 

68,—Vai-te-piha =“ Water-of-rooms,”’ 

69.—Paroquet feathers of all colours are called ura, although the word itself 

signities “red,” and are used for ornaments: - bat only the red and yellow feathers 
were the insignia of royalty and divinity. 

70.—The birds referred to mean veople, as the story wili show. 

71.—The “leaning stone” and © paveinent”’ belonged to the murue. 

72.—Tu-ma-roa <*’ Tall-standing.” 

73.—-Tu-ma-tini-tini =" Standing-in-scores,’” 

74,-—Tu-ma-mano-mano= Standing-in-thousands-of. thousands.” 

75.~-A‘son asserting himself will often take part, or all, of his father’s name. 

76.--Tahiti is the largest island of the group. 

17.—-Metrosideros polymorpha, 
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78,.—-Rua-aua = “‘ Enclosed source.” 
79.—Rua-i-havahava=“‘ Besmeared-pit,” signifying the grave they were to 
ave later on. ° 
80.—‘ Dark thrushes ” = Tahitians. 
81.—‘ Light thrushes ” = Raiateans. 
82.—Taharuu is the largest stream in Punaauia, and in this sense it means 
hat war would wage from thence—signitying himself. 
83.—-Teura-tau-e-pa=‘‘ Redness abiding and parting.” © 
84 —The sacred coco-nut leaves were twisted into different shapes for prayers 
y the priests, and were supposed to possess great magical power. 
85.—Tervo-mai-Hiti =‘ Fame-of-the-borders.” 
86.—This probably means that Honoura’s weight overloaded the ship. 
87.—Royal travellers always liked to go handsomely equipped to strange 
places. 
88.-—In clden times, partnership in wives or husbands was not ill regarded. 
89.--Honoura’s two brothers were the comely persons before mentioned. 
90.—Tai-nanu was one of Honoura’s brothers before mentioned. (Note 40). 
91.—These districts have already been named as belonging to Tahiti. 
92.—Te-uhu-nui-e-tere-ia-Pao-ra= “(Great-parrotfish -that-goes-to-the-meteor” 
93.—Onoono-i-te-hina = ‘‘ Pursuer of spiders.” 
 94,—Po-te-taaroa =*' Severed night.” This latter is one of the nights of the 
moon. 
4§.—Ava, the liquor made from the roots ot the Piper methysticum, @ plant, 
somzmon in most of the South Sea islands: knowu to foreigners generally as 
‘kava ’’—ava or kava being the name of the plant itself as well: as.of the liquor 
made from it. 
96.—Long poles were fixed up on sacred ground for the gods to alight upon, | 
and those who prayed there whistled for them to-come. 
97.—Women applauded the deeds of valour of warriors. 
98.—-Taravao is the isthmus connecting the larger part (N.W ) of Tahiti to the 
smaller part (S.E.), known as Taiarapu, aud the sea is often very rough there. 
99.—Htiva is the place front whence Tahiti was said to have broken away as 
a fish. 
100.—The ruuruu was a waist-girdle that warriors wore when fighting ; jabour-. 
ers also wore the girdle to give support at work. 
101.—Fara-nainai =‘ Small-service.” 
102.—Fara-upoupo= “ War-agitation.”’ 
103.--The jaw-bones of kings and other great men were prized as trophies in 
times of war, and were kept as sacred relics in the maraes. : 
104.—This war-god, decked as # warrior, gave courage to its adherents. But 
Oro and other gods-of the highest order were never exposed to view; they were. 
kept in numerous wrappings, encased in the bows of their canoes, and their priests 
represented them among the people. 
105.-—Te-po-rearea =“ Night-of-plenty.” 
106.—Pork, with very little vegetable food, was eaten by Warriors engaging in. 
battle. 
107.—-The natives have always had great system and delicate sentiment in 
distributing food. 
108.—A marriage of that kind was considered a most honourable way of ending 
strife, as it made allies and not slaves of the conquered. ; 
109.—Their fottifications were intricately made of stones and earth heaped 
over boughs of trees. 
110.—Tuihaa was probably a Tahitian warrior that they had now.avenged., 
111.--Te-one-uri meant the Windward islands. i 
112,~-To-one-tea= the Leeward is!ands, 
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113.—Haapaianoo meant Papenoo, the largest valley in Tahiti. 

{i4.—* Dark ones ”= Tahitians. 

115. —Te ieie 0 Panuaiore, the fibrous roots of a running plant that grows in th 
mountains; of such strength that they are used for making baskets or tying fence 
The name of the plant 1s the farapepe. 

116.—Panaiore was the name of the land lying between Tautira point and heac 
land (S.E. extremity of Tahiti), that were called the upper and lower jaws of | 
Tahiti—the fish. 

117.---Arioi, a wandering fraternity of heathen times in the Tahitian-speakin 
islands, whose rites and customs were mostly of an obscene character; it is sail 
that the practice of infanticide began with them. Oro was the great god of th 
Arioi. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


78) Mr. Stair’s ‘Early Samoan Voyages.” 


Twish to call attention to the name Rika-langi, No. 66 in the Samoan 
enealogy given in Mr. Stair’s paper, vol. iv, p. 123, of this Journal. At my 
equest Mr. Stair carefully scrutinised the original MS., and now informs me that 
he name should undoubtedly be Rua-langi. The importance of this correction in 
onnexion with Raulu will be obvious to Maori genealogists.—S. Percy Smirz. 


79] Maori Relics. 

I have recently been informed by Mr. F. Thomas, of Canvastown, that about 
hirty years ago, while ploughing on his grandfather’s farm in Waimea West, 
Jelson, he turned out a greenstone image, about eight or nine inches high, repre- 
enting a man in full: the hands being crossed on the stomach, which protruded 
nnaturally. Having resided several years close to Mr. Thomas’ land, I know the 
ocality well: it is the great centre of the ‘Maori Holes’? described in vol. iv. of 
his Journal. On an adjoining section there, were, at the time referred to, the 
emains of a very strongly entrenched pa, and at a short distance lines of pit-like 
rtificial depressions, that looked like the remains of a village. The greenstone 
mage was given to the late Mr. Higgin by Mr. Thomas’ father in payment for 
urveying. According to tradition a greenstone image larger than that discovered 
yy Mr. Thomas is buried somewhere in the vicinity of the Tory Channel beacons. 
| deem it advisable to call attention to these relics; the differences between the 
one implements of the Pelorus and stone implements found in the Waikato 
Valley showing how important it is to preserve a knowledge of the exact locality 
where relics have been obtained. There is abundant evidence of the Middle Island 
javing at some period had.a much larger population than Captain Cook found in 
t. The only means of ascertaining anything trustworthy regarding that period, 
s to bring together every trace of human occupation that can now be obtained. 
—Jos. RUTLAND. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE Socrety. 


A mErtIN¢ of the Council was held in Wellington on the 16th October, 1895. 


The following papers were received : 


125 The Maori Tribes of the Fast Coast, part 4. Judge Gudgeon. 
126 The Story of Tu-moana. A. Shand. 


The Rey. E. V. Cooper, of Tutuila, Samoa, was elected 2 Member of 
Society. 


Books, &¢., received : 


357 Bulletin de la Société de Geogruphie de Paris, 2 Tri,, 1895 

358 Proceedings, Queensland Branch, Royal Geographical Society. Vol. xx 

359:361 Annalex de la Faculté des Sciences de Marseilles. Vol. iv, parts | 
2,8 

362 Annales de la Faculté dex Sciences de Marseilles, . Vol. iii 

363 Annales de la Institute, Botanical and Geological, Col, de Marseilles, 189 

364 Bijdrage tot de Kennis vun bet dialeut van Sikka. 

365 Trdjdscrift voor Indische. T.I.V. Deel Xxx, viii, Av. 5 5 

366 Natulen van de Algemeene en Bestunrs Vergaderingen. Deel xxxiii, Av. 

367 The Geographical Journal. September, 1895 

368 Lhe Queen's Quarterly. Vel. ii, part 1 

369 Journal, Buddhist Text Society of India. Vol. iii, part 1 

370 Buddhist Terts 

371 A brief Summary of Do Ku Zang 

372 Kevue mensuelle de U Ecole d’ Anthropologie de Paris, August, 1895. 

373-74 Na Mata, Fiji: July-Sept., 1895 

375 Records of the Australian Museum. Vol. ii, part 6. 


A meoting of the Council was held in Wellington on the 17th December, 1895. 


Messrs, W. H. Kiihl,, Berlin, and H.-Benn, Tanaroa, Galatea, N.Z., we) 
elected Members of the Society. 


The following Papers were received : 
127 Honoura, a Tahitian Legend. Through Rey. KE. V. Cooper 
128 The Malayo-Polynesian Theory. Part 2. Dr. J, Fraser . 
129 Supposed Early Mention of New Zealand, A.D, 1160. J. Collingridge 
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130 Polynesian Words in Australian and Japanese Languages. PSW.. 
Christian 

131 History of Karika of Rarotonga, Through H. Nicholas.. 

132 Heathen Mythology of Rarotonga. 

133 Visit of Tonga-iti to Rarotonga. i 

134 The Mythology and Spirit Lore of Old Samoa. Rey. J. B. Stair 

135 History and Traditions of the Moriori. Part 8. A. Shand 


u ” 


Books, &c., recetved : 


376-77 Na Mata. Octobér-November, 1895 

378-79 Revue mensuelle de U Ecole @ Anthropologie de Paris. Sept-Nov., 1895. 

390-91 The Geographical Journal. Vol. iv, Nos. 4-5 

392 The Queen’s Quarterly. October, 1895 

303 Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society. Vol. ii, part 1% 

394 The Japan Society : List of Members, 1895-96 

395 Mittheilungen der Anthropolischen Gesellschaft in Wien. xxv band, 

2-3 Heft 

396 The Discovery of Australia. Geo. Collingridge. 1 Vol, 4to. Sydney, 
1895 

397 Lhe Torea Newspaper, Rarotongan and English. Jan.-Nov., 1895 

398 The Imperial Calendar, University of Japan. ; 

399 Comparison of Words in Asiatic Languages. 8S. E. Peel 

400 Historical Notes, Tangata Whenua. 5 vols. MS., Hamiora Tumutara 
Pio, through Elsdon Best 

401 Two Sheets of Drawings of Maori Paintings, copied from the Caves at 
Maere-whenua, Otago. J. Langmuir. j 


Notice to Members.—Members are reminded that their Subscriptions to the 
Society for tle year 1896 ure now due. It is requested that they may be forwarded 
without the necessity of notice by circular, which puts the Society to expense and 
gives the Secretaricsa unnecessary trouble. 
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Ahuahn, iocality of (note), 19 

Aitutaki, the first inhabitants of. 
(translator). 165 

Amvaraa, the word (note), 291 

Ancient methods of bird-snaring ior ae the 


H, Nicholas 


Maoris. S, Percy Smith (translator). Tlius- 
trated. 148 

Auvient Polynesiav chart. Kev. J. Newell. (L- 
lustrated), 236 


Annual meeting of Society, viii 

Aotea, Maori name of New Zealand (nots), 41 

Apukura, the wail of, 162, 175; binding of the 
torch of, 162, 176 

Arioi fraternity (note), 294 

Atonga, 100; his dual nature, 116 


Balance-sheet of the Society, xi 

Banishment of ubnoxivus chiefs, 118 

Becxe, L. The word kaipuke (note), 155 

Bulutu, location of. Dr. A. Carroll. 158 

Canaoibalism as practised on Tanna. Rey. W. 
Watt. 226 

CAKROLL, Dr. A. Location of Bulutu, Buruttu, 
or Polutu, 153 

CHRISTIAN, F. W. Notes on the Marquesans, 187 

Comparison of Maori and Morior! genealogies, 45 

Corea, tapued trees, stones, and rocks in, 55 

Cosmogony, Marquesan, 187 

Council's report, viii 


Dwarfs or pigmies at Tahiti, 119; in Solomon 
Group, 120 


Early Samoan voyages and settlement. Rev. J. 
B, Stair. 99. Notes on Rev. J. B. Stair’s 
aper, by Rey, J. E, Newell, 238 ; by S. Peroy 
mith, 395 
Eating worms (note). J. Rutland. 207 
Evnaa=inanga, the word (note), 291 


Fuatpoiporaa, the word (note), 291 

Faa'ane veremony, 239 

Fafa, the, 108; probably a submarine disturb- 
wnee, 118; note on, 239 

Fauga, early settler on Upolu, 52 

Farapepe, « plant (tote), 294 

Fata-uku Island, the story of, 199 

Fire ceremonics in Tibet (note), 154 

Fire, the gift of, 189 

dahonser of rar ocean, tradition of, 52 

oatkam and jetsam from the t . Rev, 

J. B. Stair, dbectaeetaienes 

PRAKER, J., LL.D, The Malayo-Polynesian the- 
ory. 241 


Qvnealogies— 

East Coast Tribes of New Zealand: Ngati- 
Porou tribes, 18, 19, 21, 22; Wahine-iti 
hapu, 23, 24, 25, 26, 37 ; Whanau-a-te- 
Haemata and Whanau-a-Mahaki hapu, 
28 ; Ngati-Putaanga, Whanan-a-Tapuhi, 
and Ngati-Hine-pare hapus, 29; line of 
Ta-whakajri-ora, 29, 30 ; Nga-Oho tribe, 
178, 179; Whanau-a-Kahu hapu, 180; 
Negati-Ue-pohatu tribe, 18); Maui people 
of the Kast Coast, facing 183 


West Coast of N. Island: Ngati-Kuri, 156 
Moriori and Maori people: Petera te P 
Atua (Rotorua), 41; ancestry of T 
hiwaki (Moriori), 42; Maikoua, 44; 
parison of Muori and Moriori geneal 
gies, 45 
Marquesan: Southern Marquesans, 191 
rincess Sabine, 192; Queen Vaekah 
of Nukuhiva, 198; ‘Tia-fai-Pue, 195; Titi 
Vei, 196; le of Nukuhiva, 1 
Wuku and Uia-Ei, 198 i 
Hawaiian: Manatu, 204; Maui, 204 
GinL, W. Wyatt, LL.D. Origin uf the nam 
Samoa, 155 
Gods, Marquesan, i89 | 
Gouperon, W. E. Maori tribes of the Has 
Coasi, 17 


Hasutton, A. Su mention of New Z 
land in the ink cosets (note), 206 

Hawaiian Annual (note), 71 

Hawaiian genealogies, 204 

Henry, Miss Teuir4 (translator). The 
of Heonoura, 357 

“ Hidden Face,” the, 215, 222 

Honoura, the legend of, 257 

Honours, te paran a, 256 


Thi, the word (note), 225 
Illustrations-— 
Ancient Polynesian chart, 337 
Bird-snaring amony the ancient Maoris (foum 
plates), facing 142 
Index, 298 : 
Tro, Semoan voyager, 104 


Kaipuke, the word (notes), 71, 156 

Kakaponga, the word (note), 225 

Karika, Samoan voyager, 107 

Kau-kula, Samoan voyager, 102 

Kea tish, “ Te-ara-o-Hine " (note), 89 

ey or lord of the forest, 115 

Kualii, song of (note). Taylor White, 207 
Kura, note on the word, 126 : 


Legend of Honoura. Miss Teuira Henry. 257 

Legend of Nareau. Rev. J. E. Newell. 231 

Lulw'u or sprinkling ceremony for removal of! 
tapu, 1, 2389 

Lu-tafao, emigration of, 48, 51 


Maikoua, genealogy, 44 
aan Bly ynesian theary, the. J, Fraser, LL... 
Maldive island comparatives, 248 

Malu, Samoan voyager, 108 
wera, or traditional pigmies of Hawaik, 


Manatu, Hawaiian genealogy, 204 

Manua, first péopling of, 

Manava, the word (note), 291 , 

Maori and Hawaiian kindred, K. Tregear, 203. 

Maari relies (note), 295 “ae 

Mave —_ of the Kast Coast. W. Ei, Gudgeon. 
ney 

eam po Notes on the. F, W. Ohristian. 


INDEX, 


Be nreng, wong of, 234 

aui and Mahuka, Marquesan legend of (t i 

of fire), 189 : ; pet oh 

abi, Howniian genealogy, 204 

aui. oecnrrence uf the uame in ‘Tahitian legend 

_ of Henoura, 262, 266 

wai people, genealogy of, facing 182 

AXWFLL, C. Fs. Origin of the tribal name 
Ngati-Kuri, 183 

lembers, list of, v 

toriori genealogy, 33 

jorior: people of the Chatham Islands. Alex- 
ander Shand. 83, 89, 167, 209 


arean, legend of, 231 

EWELL, Rev. J. EB. The legend of Nareau, 281 ; 
Ancient Polynesian chart (illustrated), 236 ; 
Notes on “ Barly Samoan voyages,” 238 

iga-Oho tribe, genealogy of, 178 

iga ritenga hopu manu a te Maori, 0 mua. 
Tr aumati Ranapiri (illustrated) 132 

igati-Hine-pare hapu, geuealogy, 29 

ae : Origin of the name. C. F. Maxwell. 
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(zati-Porou tribe, genealogies 18, 19, 21, 22 

‘gati-Putuanga hapu, genealogy, 29 

Sguti-Ue-pohatu tribe, genealogy, 81 

YicHOLAS, H. (translator). The first mhabitants 
of Aitutaki, 65 : 

Joves and queries, 71, 155, 206, 295 

Yotes on Rev. J. B. Stair’s paper on “ Garly Sa- 
moan voyages.” Rev. J. E. Newell, 238 

Notes on the Marquesans. F. W. Christian. 187 

Nuxku and Uia-Ki, gencalogy, 198 

Nukuhiwa, descent of people, 196 


Obituary—A. J. Cartwright, Hoani Nahe, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Hone Mohi Tawhai, ix 

“Obstacles,” the, 215, 222 

Olu-keu and Olo-i-nano, 117 

Olosenga, formerly inhabited by @ race of large 

people (note), 58 

Ono At (=Honoura), Mangaia legend of (note), 

Origin of the name Samoa (note). W. Wyatt 
Gill, LL.D. 165 

i of the tribal name Negati-Kuri. c. F. 

Maxwell. 1385 

Ow) and snake, tradition of combat between, 
101; notes concerning, 117, 239 


Parorti, J. Te autara ja Aitutaki, 59 

Parata, fabled sea-monster of the Maoris, 125. 

Parav a Honoura, te. Collected by the late Rev. 

Juln Williams. 256 

Pavmotuan Dictionary. HE. Tregear. 1, 78, 157 

Pava and his people, 52 

Perilous voyage, a, 118 

Priera te Puku-Atua, genealogy, 41 

Pipmies, Tahitian, 149; Malaytan, 120. 

Pili, emigrated to Savaii, 52 

Polutu, iocation of. Dr. A. Carroll. 158 

Polynesian chart, ancient, 236 : 

Pomaderris trees at Mokau—introduced, accord- 
ing to tradition, in Tainui canoe, 112 

Pofatu-vaa, the word (note), 291: 

Proveedings uf the Society, 72, 156, 208, 296 


Rakei, Story-of, 89; Whano o Rakei, 92, 97 

Ranariaes, Tamarix. Nga ritenga hopu manu & 
te Maori, o mua. (Illustrated). 132 

Rarotonga, the peopling of, 429 

Ratu, notes on the word, 126, 3 

Rika-langi=Rua-langi (note), 295 

Roina and Urirau, return to Aitutaki, 69 

Rongo o Tumiatea, to, 215, 222 

Twpa, the word noted; 225 

Ru, history of, 65 

Ruatapu, the migration of, 67 

RUTLAND, 0. Bating worms (note) 207; Maori 

relics (note), 295 
Ruuruu, the word (note), 292 


Sabine, Princess, genealogy, 192 
Samou, the name, 57, 154 ; 
Samoa: whence peopled? Rev. J.B, Stair, 47 
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sain settlernent in New Zealand, traces of, 

ait, 

Settlemsut of the Marquesas, 197 

SHAND, ALEXANDER. The Moriori people of the 
Chatham Islands, 82, 89, 163,209 — 

Surrn, $. Perey (translator). Ancient methods 
of bird-snaring among the Maoris. ({lus- 
trated), 145, The Samoan name Rua-langi 
(note), 296 

Song of Kualii (note). 205 

Sonys and Cherms-—- 

‘Ai ga Sula fe vave mai.” 20 

“Breeze of the south,” 213 

“Come from the crown of the head” (The 
joining-together of Rakei), ya 

“Cry, O Tw, Rei 6” (The Wail of Apukura) 162 

“ Disentangle, disentangle, forward and see,’ 
23: 

“¥ Thi e! Kave-Au 6!” 199 

O@ fant ake e Tu, Rei e” (Te Tangi a Pukura) 

“5 te pahi nui vei e,” 972 

“ £ to oe e te Hiva!” 284 

“Go bind my torches” (the binding of Apu- 
kura’s toreh) 162 

“Guess, gaze upon and see,” 43E 

“ He rongo o Tamatea,” 215 

“Bere e ruxsu ki oku rama” (Ve Rury o te 
Rama o Apnkura), 17% 

“Tt ia thine to he angry, be angry.” 279 

“ Kipongipongi i le tine o Kupolu,” 102 

“Ko ro matehu-huna, ko ro mata ngary 

“Muahuike. Lord cf the Seas.” 189 

“Moahuike mano. tai,” 189 

: ete the husband, Whitonoxare the wife,” 
204. 

“Mate mai ia, vaaia, silasila ia,” 234 

“Matingi ionga, matingi tonga” 221 

‘ani the hushand, Hina-te-aroha-kira the 
wife," 204 

“Natu a vitl, a viri,? 278 

“ Notu mei oe io,” 264 

“© great ship!” 273 

“0 Manaku ke kane, o Hikohoale ka wahine,” 


Caylor White. 


ont 


2038 
“ Q Maui ke kane, o Hinckealohaila ka wahine Ke 
204 
Gs Fe yah au ka paia, pa ngahurn an ka paia.” 
22, 
“Rere mai ite tihi” (Le whano 0 Rakvi), 97 
«Tera mai te oe hau, e te Arii Tatihia e!” 253 
“The great obstacles of Marama,” 315 
«The thousands ct Upolu,” 102 
cs eh ig your possession, O King ‘La‘ihia 1” 
289 
“Thou wilt wrestle, O Hiva!” 285 
« “Pia tne hidden face, *tis the absent face,” 216 
“To rongo o Tamiatea ka tuhi,? 222 
6 Toopiti maori tau toa e faaora,” 274, 280, 282 
«Two warriurs then must strive for life,” 275, 
281, 283 ‘ 
“ You are wine over there,” 265 
Southern Maryuesans, genealogy, 191 
Gratr, Rev. 3. B. Samoa: Whence peopled? 47. 
Barly Samoan voyages and settlement, 99 
Sun, Samoan tradition concerning, 48 
Supposed mention of New Zealand in the 12th 
century (note). A. Hamilton. : 


Tahnats and Faiu-hiva, settlement of, 198 

Tana-a-le-langi, genealogy, 180 

Yama-luiaki, gencalogy, 42 

Tangaloa, first chief of Upolu (note), 49 

Tangiia, Saraoan voyager, 

Taruia, his voyage to Mangarongaro, 69 

‘Te-alu-tanga-langi, Samoan voyager, 1 

Tc autara ia Aitutaki. John Pakoti. 59 

'Tig-tai-Pue, genealogy, 195 : 

Tibet, fire ceremonies in (note), 154 

fira, lament for, 918, 915 . 

Titi-Vei, genealogy, 196 

Trading end fishing voyages of Samoans, 103 

TREGE\R, H. A Panmotnan Dictionary. Yart 
vi (Faha-Obu—Rutu) 1; vii, Ta--Tuvirivirt, 
73; viii, and Yast (U—Vivo), 157. Maori and 
Hawaiian kindred, 203 
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Tu-Mvoana, the story of, 209, 217 
‘Cutapu, Samoan voyager, 104 
Tutuila island, chief banished to, 118 
Vu-whakairi-ora, history of, 30 
‘Tu-whakaroro, history of, 161 


Vaekahu, Queen, geneafogy, 198 

Valleys of the Marquesas and their clans, 199 

Voyages, Samoan, provisions and arrangements, 
109 


Wart, Rev. W. Cannibalism es practised on 
Tanna, 226 
Whangara (Hawsaiki) (note), 20! 


INSETS. 


Bird-snaring (four plates), facing page 142 
treneslogy of the Maui people of the East Coast (folding sheet), facing page 182 


Photo-lithographic plates by the New Zeatand Government Survey Department ; Half-tone plate 
Turnbull, Hicksou, & Palmer. 


JOURNAL OF THE POLYNESIAN SOCIETY, 


Wahine-iti hapu, 28; genealogies, 23, 24, 95, | 


27 
Whanau-a-Kahu hapu, genealogy, 180 
Whanau-a-te-Haemata and Whanau-a-Maht 
hapu, npr 9 Case 
Whanau-a-Tupohi hapu, genealogy, 29 
Wuitr, TAYLOR. Note on the Song of K 
207 


Whitmee, Rev. J. (quoted), on extinct race for 
erly inhabiting Olosenga, Samoan 
(note) 58 

Wilkes, Commodore (quoted), on Hawaiki t 
dition, 111 
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